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LUCKY PEOPLE. 


Good ‘Health Recovered Through the Use of 
‘Vi-Cocoa. 


. 

Since first we introduced Vi-Cocoa to the working people of Great Britain, 
many thousands of Ietters have been addressed to us telling of good health 
lost and won. fuvariably they have begun with stories of hard work, long 
hours, close confinement, or exposure to severe weather. — Invariably they 
have gone om io speak of the sad cfleets such conditions lave had upon 
the health of the writers. | And invariably they have concluded by saying 
that good health has been won back by the good influence of Vi-Covoa. 

Lucky people! We congratulate them. and: assure them that) the more 
Vi-Cocoa is drunk the more healthy men and women there will be. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocaa is real nonrishieeu?—not only an ideal beverage. but 
a healthful. invigorating. sustaining food. In addition to Cocoa, it consists of 
three other ingredicnts Nola. Malt. and) Hops—all of which have a direct 
influence upon the health. There is no waste whatever, 

Give Vi-Cocoa a trial Never mind what youve been drinking at breakfast 
or supper in the past, start drinking Vi-Cocoa to-duy—youll feel the benefit 


of it at. once. . 
Do not ask vour grocer for “Cocoa “—ask for 


it makes all the difference. Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Gd. packets, 
“and 9d. and 1/6 tins. 


A a TE 
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TIS TOLD BY THE TASTE. 
ana ‘et deans | 


from all others by reason of its unequalled flavour, aroma, and digestibility, a fe 
sips being sufficient to proclaim its superiority, : 


' PURE. 
BREAKFAST 


alb. Tins - - 4.d. 
Maxers To H.M. THE KING, HM. THE QUEEN, avo H.M. QUEEN ALENANDRA. 
IT NESS. i-@ LADIES 


and get fit by the standard, scientific method of curi 
T N M NERVOUS BXUAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
he A Ee WASTING, DEBILITY. VARICOCELE, etc. Easy, are without doubt the best remedy 
zafe, simple, No stomach medicines, magnetism, or offered for Female Weaknesses 
electricity. No faticuing physical exercises or » trict ever offered tor 
diet rules,nochange of habits, of time oroccupation, avd Irregularities. They are Strong, 
but an assured restoration for all men. tee what eared Safe, Sure and Speedy. Price, under 


e tients say. I send the book and 1,000 testimonials 3 
is a guarantee of purity and free in plain envelope for £ stamps postage. Mention Sore tis one 2i9 a Faas ook 4 
genuineness. this paper. A, J. LEIGH, and 93 Great Russell St, : Stores, 
When buying BAKING POWDER, London, W.C, Estubliehed 25 years. Rlectric_Patade, Holloway. London. 
i RS 


therefore, insist upon 


ins : having . ET 
mee he om Hin world-renowned TO LADIES ! STUDY THE 
AVOID THE IRS. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 
RTISEMENTS, 


SS sre of priceless value. They afford relief in every w 
all chea bulk ackets instance, frequently in a few hours. They cure female 
one 
and when writing to 


Weakness and Irregularities, are sufe, sure,and speedy. 
and toose baki wders. Far superior to Steel, Tanay, etc., end all similar pre. 

Advertisers, mention ° 
” 
Pearson’s Weekly. 


paratiane. Pricee, ze. 3d. and (treble quantity) 2a, 9d., 
extra sirong, 4s.6d. Post Free in plain wrapper. Of 
. 7 . % ; e 
1ré-S1Ze 
Improved. Over 2 ft. high. ; 


All ready stuffed. 
2’6 carriage paid. 


Ready to place in your child’s arms. . 


FREE GIFT of 2 smaller unstuffed Dolls with 
dress, with all orders for Life-size Dolls. ; 


Whose little girl has not yet received our famous Life- 
ae size Doll? A Doll nearly as big as herself. - B Surcuirr: 
If Mamma can*give one of baby’s outgrown dresses ; \E 3351 Biaianar 

_ that her little daughter cam put on and off, button and : wa / trp. 
unbutton to her heart’s desire, our indestenctible doll, 4 
which outlives, a dozen wax dolls, will live in that child’s ee BT Mercle:': 
memory long after childhood’s days have ; : - é Ao 

Send P.O. for 2/6 and the famous Life-size Doll comes 
carefully packed, by return of post. Money retarned if not 
satisfied. 

Price of Doll not made up, 1/6 post paid. 


The British Rag Doll Co. (Dept. 581), 
¥ 75 Queen Victoria St., London, £.C, 


Laitova Lemon Cheese i: | 
Rie the food for the children. |: 
f as wholesome and nutritious a: : 
is delicious to the taste. A: 

. excellent dainty for evc: 
E> meal: And it is just © 
good for you. 64d. Smail: 
Jars 2d. and 33d. etc. 
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WHY WILLIE WEPT. PWR, 8 Lm, t-2 CP, i 
Ir was a mixed party. and when the lights were ry oR KN id ane RoBE FoMR 8 


bwered for the old-fashioned “ snap-dragon.” 
vounz Blinks managed to edge closer to the golden- 

jaired maiden he adored. 
There was a three-minute scrainble, wud when 
the lights went up 


SR BAN 


there arose a howl €) 
ofdisappointment gi 
from one of the 
young lads who a 
happened to be % 
near our friend °& 
Blinks. & 

“Whats the & 


mattcr. Willie 2° ef 
inquired the host- 
ess, “ Didn't you gf 
get any 2” P, 

“Did-didmt o& 
get the chance,” 2 
bellowed the boy. %, 
“Soon as it st- 


started thatfcllow 
with the cye- gif 
vleses c-collared hold of my hand and d-didn't ga, 


leave olf kiss-kissing it till the g-gas was on again!” es 


anne aes 
“Dip the prisoner offer any resistance 2” 3 
“Only a shilling, your wurshup, and [ woulda’t a 
take ma cu 
—_— s' 
“On, have you scen your Christmas present lo B% 
me?” she asked. 
“No,” he answered. ‘ What is it?” 
“This beautiful sideboard for the dining-reom.” 
“Really, it is handsome!’ he sabi. ‘ How 
much did I pay for it 2?” 


MOTHER WAS WISE. 
Tuk postmistress of Plumpville was in bad 
elour, They whispered that she tampered with 
tic Phimpville packages ; they murmured that she 


perused the 
[ex 
hOa6 


Plumprille post- 
VA 
AN 
. 
% 
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OF 


cards, they” 
didn’t trust her. 

A little boy 
entered the 
Plumpville post- 
office bearing 
between his 
podgy fingers a 
large piece of 
rich Christmas 
pudding. 

“My ma 
sends this to 
you, with her 
coin pliments, 
recited the 
youth, “and 
would you please cat as much, as you can 2? 

The postmistress was delighted. 

How very kind of your mother to remember 
me,” she exclaimed. ‘ Docs she-know [ have a 
special weakness for Christmas pudding ?”’ 

Yes, she does,” replied the. youngster; “so 0% 
¢ thought she’d give: you some this #flcrmoon 98 
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P.U.’s Christnas Greetings 


FROM THE EDITOR. nt 

£(GAIN this good old earth of ours Pe 
Its yearly course has twirled, os 
And Christmas morning dawns once more ‘& 
Across a smiling world. v3 
If now we clasp the stranger's hand, 83 
And e’en wish well the foe, ys 
Then how much more to thos: w2 love ‘8 
Our warmest greetings go. vu 
Readers and friends—the wide world o’er - ~g 
In storm or shade or shine, : ye 
Accept, I pray, from out my heart ) 
This Christmas wish of minc. Ra) 
4 

FROM THE CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 8 
NOTHER weary year has gone, ‘& 


8 


I'm jolly glad to say, 
And here’s the hoary fraud again 
Of “dear old Christmas Day.” 
So “dear” it is, the very thought 
My soul with horror fills, 
With siaking heart I contemplate 
The coming rush of bills, 


Tw bt 
Ey ee | 


oe 


Still, what’s the good of blaming you i 
(Our 'ot we cannot chocse), Na 


So, if you want to send me gifts, 
Perhaps I shan't refuse. 


58 


ss 
FROM CHORTLES, THE OFFICE BOY. t 
oop luck, ole pals—here's sport to all on 
(Let’s hear the gasses chink), a 
And double pay for Christmas week Se 
(Wot oh! Ido not think!) “g 
To-night we shut the orfice up, " 
Avd I have planned a joke, <2 


Which I'm a-going to work upon a 
The old ‘“ Odd Corner” bloke. 


He’s standin’ up a writin’ pomcs, ee 
So I have took the chance ve 
To shove some holly on his chair! ‘& 

Oh, won't the beggar cance !! en 

FROM “ODD CORNER ” EDITOR. es 

HE. Editor's asked me to send you 8 

A greeting for Christmas in verse ; dg 

It’s bad enough thinking out puzzles, ‘8 

The writing of poems is worse. Xp 

So here at my desk I am standing, ‘) 

Composing for all lam worth, & 
Well, there’s nothing to beat the cll message, ¢ 

Good wishes and peace upon earth. ae 

L think that is fairly successful, $ 
My work will the Editor thark, a) 

With a sigh of relief I sink backwards, FE 

wow!! 
Blankety!! Blankety!!! Blank! !!! 2 


cfore she sent ‘any off to her friends, just to take ee ¢ s Yaa %ey 
the edge off vault’ appetite! ” SRN ORE RN PS AB Bs AN RR 


a 


BE SURE TO WARM THIS COPY. SEE PAGE 56I. 


euavel 
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awe anoeatl 


TWoPryce. 


ON A GOOD THING. 

A noserraphe innkeeper was wont to pose as 
Father Christinas when the festive season came 
round. At such times an cnormous pork-pie stood 
on the counter, and customers were invited to help 
themselves, One Christmas Eve a stranger walked 
in, sat down, and 
coolly cut olf a 
bulky slice. 

Half fan hour 
later the man was 
still cating raven- 
ously, and the 
landlord could 
stind it no longer. Gg 

“You'll excuse § 
me.’ he ore. ff 
meorked, “but - 0 | 
don't seem to re- J} 
member vour 
jace. You're not 
* customer.’ 

* Pardon me.” 
was the — polite 
response, as the 
stranger helped himself to another slice, “Twas 
here last Christmas Eve. and with his mouth 
full of pie-—* if all goos well 1 shall be hore next.” 


~~ = 


— = 


Tommy (on Christinas morning): ° Where does 
Santa Claus get all his things, mamma?” 

Mammas: * Oh, he bays then.” 

Fommy: * Well. hie must Pea jey to let anyone 


palm offa tin watch en hin! 


a 


es “The essential Gement in a Christmas 
present is the surprise it Geases to the recipient.” 

Be: Then the present L got for my wife will 
be an eminently successful one. She thinks Tam 
coving to give her a gold wateh; but I have bought 
a silver glove-buttoner for her.” 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

SuE was no real busybedy, but the loafer had 
‘eat at her door and his appearance interesled 
ver. 

“Why don’t you go lo work 2" 
“Tam a-work- 
ing, mum,” was | 

| 


she demanded. 


his reply. a 
“At what?” 
she insisted. 
“You show no 
sins of it.” >) 
**No- matter ‘ 
fer that, mum, 
Pm a-working 
us a. travelling I 
advertisement 
for a soap firm. 
Vin the *Befere yay i 
Using’ cove, "e | | 


cat 
“feest 


und omy pat 
round thecorner 
vypresents the 
* After Using’ ; 
end of the combination. Thank you, mum. Good 
afternoon.” oo 

And then they went, to werk the dodge in tha 
next street. 


EX 


orld’s _ 


B es f elories 


NO OTHER. 

Privcess Patricia oF Connaveut, who opens 
the big military bazaar at Salisbury this week, 
once administered a rather crushing snub to a well- 
known politician. It was at a meeting of a society 
in which the Princess was interested, and the 
politician had been asked to make a speech. Just 
before the mecting opened he was chatting with 
the Princess. 

““T suppose,” he sail, in a rather bored way, 
“TI suppose there are to be a lot of long-winded 
speakers this afternoon 2?” 

The Princess smiied sweetly. 

“Oh, no,’ she said, * not w lot ; only you!” 

IMPROPER. 

On the birthday list this week is the name of a 
famous editor of Punch, Sir F.C. Burnand. One 
recalls a rather guaint little story in connection 


Th 


with a visit Sir Francis paid to Mr. Frith the | 


artist, when the latter was living in Ramsgate. 
One of the artist's daughters, a very sedate young 
lady of about sixteen, was deputed to meet Sir 
Francis and escort him up the cliff to the house. 
As they walked home she pointed out all the beauties 
of the famous scaside resort. Waving her hand 
grandly towards the town, she said: “That is 
Ramsgate proper.” 

“ An where,” Sir Francis desired to bz informed, 
‘‘where is Ramsgate tmproper ? ” 

But Miss Frith was too shocked to reply, and 
told the story afterwards as a proof of how rude 
men could be when they liked, 


LET DOWN. 
Sir Francis has not always been so happy in 
his witticisms, as would appear by a story told 
of a battle of wits between himself and the late 


Chrishnas Odd Gorner 


The half-crown this week is won by Mr. A, Wilson, 16 
Cycle Road, Lenton, Nottinghain, 


TOO BAD. 


“T nore yule remember me,” as Tommy 
altered before going to bed on Christmas 
Eve, 

REPARTEE. 


“You look rather hollow and long-faced, this 
festive season,” remarked the fork. 

“No wonder,” rejoined the spoon. 
oftener in the soup I'd like to know 2” 


“ Who is 


SLEEPY. 
A SLEFPINS car's known as a sleeper, 
And sleepers for sleepers they keep, 
And sleepers run under those sleepers in which 
The sleepers in those sleepers sleep. 
Now suppose a “slop” sleeps in a sleeper, 
And the sleeper beneath it gocs slap, 
It’s a logical cert that the slop will get hurt, 
For there's nu sleeper sleeps like “slop.” 


RIDDLES FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Why are turkeys the most economical things 
a farmer can keep ? 

Py is a handsome girl like a first-rate mirror ? 

If desire a person to stand upon a chair 
ae I make him come down at the first 
ca 

Dear is my first when stormy nights draw ncar, 

But 'tis my second makes my first more dear ; 

My whole with prudent care my first preserves, 

And thus to be my second well deserves. 


Solutions to these are given below, 


Solutions. - 


RIDDLES FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BECAUSF. for every grain they give a peck. 
Bec.use she’s a good looking lass (looking glass.) 
By not calling h ma sccond time. 

The aaswer to this is “ housewife ”’ 


“Why did the Christmas Bow?” There ar 


-PEARSON’S WEEKLY 


| Sir W. S. Gilbert. They were once guests at a 
| dinner party, and the host placed them at opposite 
ends of the table in the hope of keeping both wings 
_ of his party amused. But somehow or other the 
| plan failed. Sir Francis was not in a witty mood 
that night, but Gilbert kept his end of the table 
in a continual chuckle of mirth. This rather 
| irritated the editor of Punch, and leaning forward 
| he remarked sarcastically: “I suppose Gilbert is 
. telling some of those funny stories which he 
‘occasionally sends to Punch, but which don’t 
| appear 2?” 
"To which 
' know who sends funny stories to Punch, but they 
| certainly don’t appear +” 


BOOTLE AND THE LAW. 

; A coop Bonar Law story comes from 
i Bootle, a reminiscence of the by-election there 
' whereby Mr. Bonar Law regained a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

| The walls were freely decorated with posters 


| hearing the words : 


Boxar 
Law 
FOR 

Bootie. 


An old lady paused beside a group of people who 
stood opposite the posters. 

“What is the Bonar Law?” she wanted to 
iknow. ‘* And why should it be applied to Bootle ? ”» 


LORD WOLSELEY’S CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 

Tris is the story of how Lord Wolseley once 
made a Christmas pudding. 

He was a lieutenant at the time, serving in 
the trenches of the Crimea, and with the help 
of a brother officer he devoted the Christmas 
Eve of 1854 to the making of a pudding. It was 
to form a pleasant surprise for the Mess on the 
following day. 

‘They had no bread, flour, or raisins, but that did 
not dismay the gallant cooks. They pounded up 


WILL CHORTLES REACH THE CHAIR 


Gilbert promptly retorted: | don't | 


XMAS NUMBER. 


WEEK EVD! ., 
Dec. 7, 11). 
some biscuits in a shell, minced some figs, ;.. , 
some suet from Balaclava, : 
So far, so well. 
Hardly had it boiled half an hour w}. 
were unexpectedly ordered out into the (). 
As they did not know what tho morrow mig}, 
they resolved to eat their-pudding there .;.; 
It was a heroic resolve, for Christmas |: 
as everyone knows, wants hours and |, 
boiling, and this mixture of Wolseley’s | 
in the pot barely an hour. 
After partaking generously of their / 
went off to the trenches. At midnight \ 
thought he should die. The doctor sent ! 
to his tent, and the walk, fortunately, . , 
good. At any rate he did not expire, + 4 
Lord Wolseley still, and very well, than! ‘ 


SUSPICIOUS. 

Tue Earl of Rosebery. who was re: i: 
Emperor of Austria at tho Palace of », 
the other day, tells a story of a well-knew, 
man who, while travelling in Palesiin-. 
news that there had been an addition to 
He decided to return home at onee, aad 
it would be interesting to take hon 
some water from the river Jordan for th. 
ceremony. 

A spirit flask happencd to be enipts 
so he had it filled with water from the : 
took it home with every possible care, 

On the Sunday on which the christeni: 
take place he sought out the beadle, inter. 15 
give him the precious water and to cx; 
it was to be used for the christening. 

He found the beadle and they ehat ts 
a minute or two about the arrangements... *! 
ceremony ; then he pulled out the flask. 

But the beadle, with a rather shocked 
up a warning hand. 

“Na, na, sir, I cudna tak’ onything soo 
whispered. “ But maybe alter the bik: 
oot!” 


TRY YOUR HAND AT THIS MAZE, 


Chortles, the O.C.E.’s office boy, is ambitious ; he wants to.reach the editorial chair. There are several 
roads to the coveted position shown here, including some wrong turnings Chortles has made, such, for 
instance, as when he told the O.C.E. that he wished to bury his grandmother and then went to a football 
match, Can you trace, with a pencil, the route Chortles should take 2? You must not break through any lines. 
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‘ EDITOR'S 
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THIS MAZE.— 


‘e plenty of reasons, of course. 
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THE LADY 
TYPIST 
——TURN TO OUP 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
an ON PAGE 561. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 7, 1911. 


My namc is Fox, Martin ox; Tama 
clerk in the office of Davidson Brothers, 
of Mincing Lanc; and this experience 
happened to mo last. Christmas. 

ie anal be a pervorsion of the truth 
—a crime of which I am incapable—to 
state that I am popular at the oflce. 
Jntellectually and socially I am superior 
to the other clerks, hence doubtless the fact 
that behind the backs of the principals I 
am called “ The Dook,” and treated with 
mock respect. ‘Telfer I particularly dislike. When he married last autumn and 
a half-crown subscription was organised to buy him a wedding-present, I refused 
to contribute. I considered it improbable that when L married, ‘telfer would 
subscribe to buy me one. 

But I thought it rather bad taste on the part of Spencer in making tho 
presentation, in the office, to lay special stress that the gift was a token of 
appreciation from all the clerks except myself. He brought in the sentence “except 
Mr. Martin Fox’ at least five times. 

“Hullo, Dook!”’ said ‘Telfer, spying me as I entered the offic? rather late 
on the morning of Christmas Eve. “ Ave you buying a goose fur yourself this 
Christmas ? ”” 

I disdained any reply, and Mr. Davidson coming in, work ran its ordinary course 
till the luncheon hour. Returning from a tea-shop, I entered just behind ‘Telfer, 
who carried one of those flat baskets made of straw ; the head of a turkey cock 
dangled from the bulging sides, which were bound together at the top with twine. 

“ Got it a bargain !"’ shouted Telfer noisily. ‘* Minnic said on no account was 
T to give more than ten bob, and I ought to get a ten-pound bird for that, and this 
orphan weighs eleven and three-quarters, and the :alesman threw in the basket.” 

Just then the commissionaire came in carrying hy the legs an cnormous turkey, 
which he presented to 'I'clfer, who glanced at the label tied round the neck. 

“It’s from Morny Smith,” he cried ; “‘ with the season's compliments ! Good 
old Morny ! It is decent of him, but t wish I'd known earlier he was going to 
give it me. I wouldn't have bought this. We don't want two.” 


“ Raffle one,” suggested Spencer. 

“ Great idea!” cried Velfer. 
each for my Leadenhall bargain. 

I was reluctant to participate. 


“'There are ten of us; ten tickets at a shilling 
Are you fellows on 7” 

Gambling in any form is abhorrent to me, and, 
besides, the few times I have bought tickets 
for raffles at hazasrs and church sales have 
invariably ended in my drawing a blank. 
But the other men were all willing, and made 
such a point of my * coming in,” as they 
put it, urging me “to be a sport for once,” 
that finally I paid my shilling and drew 
with the rest; and this time the winning 
number fell to my share. 

Telfer, handing me over the turkey in 
the basket, started to make a speech, calling 
it a token of respect and esteem from all 
of them, but Mr. Davidson's return cut his 
cloquence short. 

When at five o'clock T left the office 
carrying the basket I was in two minds 
what to do with it. I live in a boarding- 
house in Hampstead, but I was spending 
Christmas Day with Aunt Amy and my 
cousins at Islington, Should I give it to 
Miss Smith-- ve were not on the best of 
terms owing to my criticism of the break- 
fast coffee—or take it to my relations ? 

Crossing the road, which, owing to Chri-tinas traflie, was even more crowded 
than usual, the question was settled, for by some mischance the handle slipped 
through my fingers, and the basket droppod in front of a big motor-car, and a 
wheel went completely over it. . 

1 own I lost my temper. I shouted angily at the driver who had pallet up. 
“You've run over my turkey, broken every bone in its body for, passing a 
hand over the basket, I felt the carcase of ihe bird had been crushed out of shape. 
* You've run over my turkey ; you've ran over my terkew 27 . 

“Well, don't make 9 song about it,” said the geutleman sitting beside the 
chauffeur, He way a ruddy-faced stout man, prosperour-loching, and smoking a 
hig cigar. ‘ What did you drop it for’ Oh, hang, I cant stop to hagylet 
What's tho damage ? ™ : 

“Tt cost a sovereign.” I said, anger and excitement carrying me away, for no 
one can reprobate an untruth more strongly than 1. a 
“Then here's aquid. ‘Take your flattened turkey and your ugly face away ! 

Shocked at his vulgarity, [ pocketed the coin and turned away in silent 
contempt, and contemplating the basket. observed how little damage, to all 
appearances, the contcats had suffered 5 the Lew had escaped injury and dangled 
from the side as before. od < 

Still, it would be impossible now to present it cither to Aunt Amy or Mi-~- 
Smith, and I was wondering how to dispose of it when an idea, morally wrong, [ 
confess, came to me. It had been run over once, tomy pecuniary heneiit, so why 
not again? I should not have yielded to it| but that the present unequal 
distribution of wealth is a disgrace to the ave. . . 

Half a mile further, in High Holborn, 1 saw another biz tovring ear coming along. 
To cross in front of it, dropping my basket as I did so, was the work of a moment, 
and so skilful the manceuvre that a front wheel went right over the basket, 
Someone shouted and the car halted. 

The motorist behaved in a very shabby 
way, and tried to evade his responsibility ; 
and two policemen were necded to regulate the 
traffic before he offered to compromis: for ten 
shillings, which, rather than be disagreeable, L 
took. And he left me the bird. 

I collected another ten shillings from the 
owner of a Mercédés a few moments later: he 
had a train to catch; anil then [ turned into 
Tottenham Court Road. 

I intended to take the Tube at Goode 
Street Station and give the basket to the Jiit- 
man, but, coming down the road, I saw a fine 
touring-car driven by a man in a resplendent 
fur coat ; he was driving rather erratically, and 
temptation came to me. [ ranacrocs the road, 
and the car ran over tue turkey. 


The commissionarre cance (a Care ns 
iug by the legs an enormous lurkey. 


” 
rumen tach Yy I 


Voce ran ior 
sheoaled angre' ys 


° ‘ Oe a 
One, for evemple, ts: “Ty return the postinin’s knack. I 


The Story of a Most Unpleasant Christmas Eve. 
By C, D. LESLIE. 


It was pulling upto avoid me, for I'd 
shavcd the splash-board, and stopped 
with a wheel on the basket. I stooped, 
but couldn’t pull the basket from under. 

“You've run over my turkey!” [£ 
shouted at the man in the fur coat behind 
the deiving-wheel. ‘Your car's on it. 
It'll be fit for nothing !” 

Ife looked like a theatrical manager, 
and there was a lovely girl in scalskins 
beside him, and two more in the tonneau. 

“Sorry, ole feller!” he said, grinning venially at me. {am loth to be uncharit- 
able, but I fancy he had lunched well. * Surry, dear ole chappie! Spec’ my 
fault. What's the cost ?” . 

“It cost a sovercign.” 

“Here you are, ole pal! 

, 
out a sovereign. 

* Hold hard, sir! ’’ said a policeman unexpectedly at my elbow, 
the motorist.“ He's having you, sir. There ain't. no turkey.” 

I stared in speechless amazement. In the last cunning over, the strings holding 
the edges of the basket together had burst, and the contents were now exposed 
to view. And the policeman apo the truth. ‘There was no mangled flattened 
turkey carcase inside, nothing but a canvas bag full of wet mould to which the 
turkey's head had been tied. Through the split canvas the damp carth protruded. 

For the moment [ couldn't believe my eves. And then the awful truth flashed 
before me. Telfer had been playing a joke upon me ! 

Everybody around me was grinning, even the policeman as he said : “ Come 
along, sir,” tugging at my arm ; and I went. 

Deceived by my manner, he did not handcuff me, and the crowd that had 
gathered began to disperse, His hand inside 
my arm, [ walked meekly beside him till at 
the first turning L suddenly disengaged mysclé 
and ran full speed down the side street. My 
dexterous twist had flung the man off his 
legs, and though he was up and after me 
and blowing his whistle in a few seconds, 
had gained suine yards’ start and had hope of 
escape, 

But when To reached the end it was 
intersected by another street crossing it--f 
saw how sinall was my chance of getting 
away. But L was desperate. The people 
were of the chiss to elvan the police were 
natural enemies, and that gave me an idca. 
{saw an open front door and a man standing 
on the threshold. I made for it, rushed up 

The policeman was ujter me, blowing the steps, pushed him into the passage, and, 
his whietle, turning, slimmed and bolted the door. 
“What's up?” asked the man cally. 
The passage was dimly lighted by a single Kas-jet. 

“I'm running away from the police. I'll give you a sovereign to Tet me out 
by the back door.” 

© They'll nab vou for sure if you go out that way, 
much coin have you got about you?” . 

“TIL give you two pounds to hide me, 
drubbing on the panels. 

Another man. rather shorter and dirticr than the first joined us in the passage ; 
both were of a class which, as a general rule, L avoid. But this was no time tov 
class distinctions. 

“Take ‘im upstairs,” said the bigger man, 
crib, Vil sce to the door.” 

Hastily lighting a candle, the shorter man Iced me up two flights of stairs and 
into a bedroom. As L entered I heard the front door below unbolted and. the 
veice of the policeman, ‘Then my guide closed the door, He indicated a large 
cupboard, and, opening it, gave i pull at the clethes-pegs, and the whole back fell 
away, disclosing a sceond cupboard behind. . ; 

“Get in. guvinor”’ he said. °° You camp in there till the bubbies “ave gon. 
You ain't che fust thief as ‘as ‘idden there.” 

I spent in that stuffy, evil-smelling, pitch dark cupboard the longest and most 
vaipleasant hour of my: life. I heard faintly (he sounds of the search ; presently 
they died down, At last the front was 
pulled away and the two men w ho had 
steconred me invited me into the bedroom, 

“Wall, guvtnon, they've gone,” said the 
Dieser man-—7 turned the “ouse upside down, 
We've saved vou.” 

Gentlemen,” LE said, 
eoateful !” 
ever mind that. cin ner to ded 
rupted, 7 EUs your coin we want Gr ree: 
and Ldo ‘ope a dressy vent like you ts wear 
inv a gold ticker.” : 

They tock everything Thad, Teaving: tac 
with pocket= ebsolutely empty. Nor wis this 
the worst. ; 

~Govnor said the bigger man,“ E will 
now leave ver in the Cands of my friend 
‘Kehert. CE will perwide ver wiv a sootable 
disutise fo get away with, for it’s on the 
cards there's a bobby watchin’ the “ouse.” 

“A friend of mine, said the other f How 

a sweep by trade. is laid up wiv a hart 
col Leonsequent of aoa ee Chris 

as ‘Wnip round and borer ty toy 
ot youl that some other disguise suoukd be provided, but not the smatlest 
@ wa The men lett me, locking me in and nearly two 
Over his arm he carricd 


Heaven bless you! He held 
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Merry Christmas {” 


Ear ‘em whistling 2? How 


I said, and, with that, there fell a 


“It’s the p'lice. Put “im in the 
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sptemtetcs het detent 


forced for tissseeay dha 
n 


notice was taken of my protest. 
hours passed before the fellow called Herbert returned. 
some clothes. indescribably filttiy. . ; 

Readers, E will not sully my pen by entering in any detail on the disgrac ofall 
mene that followed.  Suflicient is it to say Twas obliged to part with all my wearin 
apparel, and assume the filthy garnients and dow n-at-heel boots provided nie. 

Of my walk home and of the difficulty of establishing m3 identity when I 
reached the boarding-house, E also prefer to say nothing. Ner was Lin any mood 
to festivate west day. LE dined in selitude at a restaurant, This cnabled me to 
Choose amen whieh did not inclide turkeys. 

Lhepe one of these days to get sqtare with Telfer. 


a 


eed belle 
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biscuits. 


Fr was in Avgust of 1997 that T left Eig inl for 
a socoad visit to Canada and the United States. 
For the Ist two years I had been following the 
calling of a fisherman, and of this somewhat mono- 
tonous lite Thad thoroughly weavied. 

{had not the least idea what I was going to do 
for a living on reaching my journey’s énd. [ was 
en boart a cattle-boat, with the skipper of which I 
had agreed to do a certain amount of work in 
exchange for the passage. 

It was early morning when the hoat eventually 
reached Quebec, which was her destination, 
aiter an uneventful passage. 

* slunk on shore with my small bundle of clothes, 
sixpence in my pockets, and a great thirst and 
appetite. 

Like the thorough Englishman that I am, I 
spent my sixpence on beer, and then began to 
inquire for work, but there was no work for a 
stranger in Quebec. 

Jin a Band of Jews. 

In the evening, by which time I had been given 
several goud meals, I wandered into the railway 
yard to look around for shelter from the night. 
But was soon driven into the streets as a very 
suspicious character. A little time, however, 
and there I was back again in the railway yard, this 
time looking at a number of Jewish emigrants 
who were having labels pasted on their jackets 
Ptyparatory to being sent on a railway journey. 

There was a barrier between myself and’ these 
wretched-looking people, and at this barricr stood 
a policeman. 

* T'm the Jewish interpreter,” I said. 

Mr. Policeman looked amazed. Nevertheless, 
hie allowed me to pass. 

I mixed with the crowd of emigrants and, 
watching my opportunity, deftly transferred a 
Iabel from a Jewish jacket to that of my own. 

Presently a train came into the station, and on 
board T stepped with the Jews. We had not gone 
more than tive miles, however, before the conductor 
came into the car examining tickets. I, of course, 
had not sot one. Indeed, I was under the impres- 
sion that the label was all that was necessary. 

When the man came up to me I motioned with 
my hands as though 1 were a fish swimming 
hackwards and whispered, ‘* No savey, no savey,” 
which means, * I do not understand.” 

Off tor the + and of Milk and Honey. 

The man reviled me, and pasted a blue label 
over the one I had already on my jacket, and told 
me to leave the train at Toronto. 

Toronto is a very nice city—clean and charming, 
and the inhabitants are generous; but, like Quebec, 
it has no work for the stranger. 

.\s a matter of fact, [found the place full of out-of- 
work mon and women, all anxious to get away to the 
fir west. T decided, therefore, to go west, too, 
Witch was described to me as a “ land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

I had heard about ** holves ” (tramps) smugglin 
Ciemselyves on board trains, and determinec 
that thus T would travel. 

1 laid low until it was dark, and then attended 
A mi-sionary meeting at which coffee and doughnuts 
were given away in lavish profusion. 

1 not only ate and drank as much as I could 
whilst in the great hall, but also filled my pockets. 
Then at midnight I went to the freiyht yards to 
sev about boarding a train. 

There I met three tramps, also western bound, 
and became one of their party. 

They told me that all trains were searched most 
carefully before leaving Toronto, and that stow- 
aways got thirty days. However, we succeeded 
in jumping into an cmpty box car without being seen 


for the best reasons I will give 


Eventually the Admir. 
flourished on the biscuits, the sailors starved. 


_THIS NEW SERIES WILL AMUSE YOU.___ + 


On edge’ in Canada. 


tor of the article, Mr. James Spratt, claims to be a 
gangaean the hen Pig, oe the discoverer, of pratt 's dog biscuits, 
a late Admiral Spratt, wh 
those which the sailors on board his ship had to eat. 


biscuits similar to 


that whilst the dogs thrived and 
fe the call Hi Heace Sprat's dog 


0 used to feed his dogs wit 


Although Mr. James Spratt is, and has been, paralysed in one arm 
acer nuniwen! very email chitd, f 
ee Bas aan at practically every trade and calling, has dug for gold 
an:l silver, shot big game, poached seals, and, in short, crammed me 
enjoyment and adventure into his life of twenty-nine years than perhaps 
any other person of the same age. 


PEO 


child, for the last fourteen years he has led the 


as a train was leaving the station, and : ot sifely 
to North Bay, where a snowstorm was raging. 
| Hero we divided, each one of us going off in a 
| different direction. . 

| Twenttoa restaurant and told a “hard luck”’ story 
about my arm, which, as already mention<d, was 
paralysod at my birth. I said that in endeavouring 
to rescue a little child from a mad dog I had been 
| bitten, and had had .to have the muscle taken out of 
| my arm, and that I had only just left the hospital. 

‘I said, moreover, that I was trying to beat my 
way to Winnipeg, and then begged to be allowed to 
do a little work in exchange for some breakfast. 

The proprietors, however, would not hear of so 
brave a fellow, in so deplorable a condition, doing 
work. I was told to sit down, and meekly obeyed, 
though not without a show of reluctance. Coffce, 
eggs, and steak were set before me! With what 
a relish I ate! 

“ Poor chap,” whispered one of the waitresses 
to another, ““he must have been starving !”’ 

I drank and ate for half an hour, and then got up 
to leave. Twenty-five cents and a small packet 
of wholesome food were given to me, while every- 
hody present expressed the hope that I should 
arrive at Winnipeg safely and speedily. 

I raised my dilapidated hat, smiled my sweetest 
smile, and sauntered away to the railway station 
to try and keep warm by the waiting-room fire. 

A Goed Razor Yarn, 

Soon a train full of emigrants from Toronto 
arrived. The people had to change and wait for 
a train from Montreal. A man stepped out of the 
crowd and came up to me. 

** Hallo,” I said to myself, “‘ now for a few weeks 
in that lordly mansion with the lordly gates, the 
lordly courtyards, the lordly everything—in other 
words, gaol.” But my surmise was premature ; 
the man was not a detective. He was morely a 
traveller who had bought a ticket to Winnipeg, and 
having afterwards decided to go elsewhere, wanted 
to sell the ticket. 

I told him of my troublesome, temporary financial 
embarrassment, and produced a caseless razor, 
which, with an air of condescension, I offered in 
exchango for the ticket. 

The stranger hurried away, apparently disgusted 
heyond measure, but only to return in about an 
hour's time. 

*“T guess I'll take that razor,” he said. 

“You are too late, my friend,” was my answer, “I 
gave it away half an hour ago for a little bread.” 

“Are you as hard up as all that ?”” he asked. 

“T am, indeed !”’ I replied, and then went on to 
say that I had been frost-bitten at sea, and, as a 
consequence, had lost the use of one arm, and that 
I was trying to get back to my old home in Winnipeg, 
and that if he would kindly give me the ticket and 
an address, I should have much pleasure in sending 
the monoy-he had paid for the former on reaching 
my home. 

Pint of Beer and Half a Chicken, 

Tho oracle worked. The ticket was handed to 
me, and a little later a pint of beer and half a cold 
chicken. 

I was getting along famously—plenty to eat and 
drink, and a little money. More I could not and 
did not wish for. 

A train bound for Winnipeg came into the station 
at four o'clock. I got on board. There were 
twelve large passenger coaches and four luggage 
vans all crowded to overflowing. For some time 
it was in vain that T looked round for a scat. At 
last I espied the cooking-stove, and on this I took 
up a strong position. 

The stove was situated in a snug little alcove 
above tive feet by five feet. An hour passed, and 


’ 
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then I saw people beginning to look at me 
d -gust and hatred, and heard many com:)!,;; 
that I was preventing them from cooking their s, 
At this I promptly stood up and addressed tli 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, “ the 1 «);, 
in waich these trains are equip is a diseiy.., 
“* Fancy but one stove to cach car! You <!., | 
see our grand dining-cars in England ani |’; 
The passengers do not have to cook their ; 
themselves. Cooks are provided, and \::.. 
more, food as well. For some years I way ¢/ 
one of the greatest expresses in the worl, ), ; 
between London and the extreme north oi S.-:, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, what do you 
my being your chef? There is plenty .. 
and some splendid cooking utensils here, i. ' 
a tea urn large enough tohold sufficient t. 
I would make no charge for my services, | 
be profoundly grateful for any smali \ 
contribution, for disabled as I am in . 
owing to having once been stabbed hy a «, 
washer, I cannot obtain good empleyinen', 
“Ladies and gentlemen, will you pis y 
materials to me to be cooked ? Shall I bev: 
“ Yes,” shouted many voices, * 
look sharp about it.” 
I stood at the stove for five hours |): 
frying steaks, chops, fish, and what not. 
to me was one of the finest feasts L have « 
in my life, and seven dollars and thiriy-ni. 
The journey proved a particula.ly } 
with the exception of one incident, ai 
cident was a very sad one. 
Parading the Strcets WNiikes 
The engine ran into a large piece of 1 
had fallen from an overhanging clit «:, 
metals, and although the jerk that 1: ; 
followed did not cause the train to leave t! 
it resulted in the driver being scalaed to :. 
The stoker pulled tho train up as poo, 
possible, and the passengers did all they o, 
the poor fellow, which was not much. Hea 
the greatest agony about half an howe att 
distressing accident. 
As we drew near to Port Arthur (Canidas +. 
the ngers began to talk about sone st 
people in the place, who, they saiu.hivictnew geil. 
which consisted, as far as Ico cit saiher int 
love and parading the strects ; ket. Noa Mos 
Arthur I decided to leave the trai, ami thi tl 
1 saw the edifying procession— inen. vores 
children, all naked, chanting a Rus-io0 bier 
the extraordinary people drew near, th ier 
crowd pressed forward, whilst the lee ico 1 
a little bit, put their hands to their :, 
looked through their fingers. 
When the procession had passed I sti! 
some railings and spoke in the stro: 
against such a horrible, degrading speciac'. 
of the speech: Three dollars and luncl 
at the house of an elderly lady. 
On saying “ Good-bye” to my host 
to the railway-station, boarded a *}uni!ic: 
thus rode to the outskirts of Winnipes. 
(More of Mr. Spratt’s Amusing Aadic 
next week.) 
——ae 


“Puew! It’s hot!” 

“It is, indeed!” 

“No one would imagine it was Chiistu. 

“ You're right! More like Juiy !”’ 

Then they were silent. 

The heat was too oppressive for conver: *! 

They were unsuspecting little mine. } 
yet only half baked. 
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JOHN NEED NEVER KNOW 

Ir was Christmas Eve. A_ beautiful ! 
sat staring dolefully at the embers of the ti 

“Christmas Eve,” she murmured ; 
money to buy baby a Christmas gift.” 

Slowly her eyes wandered round the ro» 
with a guilty start, they rested on * 
standing on the mantelpiece. 

It was baby’s money box. 
the chair convulsively. 

“Tf I only dared,” she 
what would John say ?” 

For a few moments she stood debating 1! 
question in her mind, and then she took | 
in her hands. ; 

“John need never know,” sho w!i'-) 
then, with guilty face, she broke open t! 
and emptied on to the table a collection 1! 
tacks, nails, ete. 

John had been there first ! 


Her hands «| ° 


murmured. 


ten “P.W.” penknives. Mark posteards “Vines Bow.’ (Sec puge 59?) 
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An Episode in the Life of a London Cabby. 


‘tus little red-faced man with one watery eye 
cvung himself from the seat of his cab and entered | 


the ctbmen’s shelter, wiping the troublesome optic 
with something that at a distant date might have 
torne some resemblance to a pocket handkerchief, 


Ile crossed over to the fire and warmed his hands 


py the cheerful blaze. 

“1)'s Christmas, mates,” he remarked to half a 
‘haen or so men seated at the table enjoying a late 
evening meal, 

No one contradicted the statement. As a matter 
of fact it was Christmas Eve, and the greasy man who 
«ved unwholesome-looking coffee and anwmie cakes 
had placed a sprig of holly over the halt-crown clock 
which hung over his head, 

~ Christmas,” repeated the red-faced man——° Christ- 
nas—— 

When he had exhausted a by no means limited 
vocabulary, the ginger-haired man in the shabby 
boxs-cloth coat and varnished silk hat leant forward. 

“What's up, George ?”’ he asked sympathetically. 

“Tye bin drivin’ Santa Claws,” said the other. 
“Drove ‘im round——” 

He gasped and swallowed some of the hot brown- 
coloured huid that had been handed to him. 

The others seemed curious to hear more of the 
Saint who had patronised their comrade. The ginger- 
haired man asked for the story. 

* Drivin’ along ’Olborn about cleven o'clock this 
mornin’,’ said the cab-driver reminiscently, “I was 
‘ailed by a toff outside Bailey's toy-shop, nice simple- 
lookin’ cove ’e was, ‘igh ‘at, frock coat; a regular to 
‘e looked. 

“I'm Santa Claws,’ ‘ce sed, jokin’ like, as [ came 
alongside the kerb. 

“*Glad to ’car it, sir, ses T affable like. °F looked 
like a young bachelor wot ‘ad bin buyin’ presents for 
‘js relations, 

“'E larfed and went inter the shop. Then the 
paweels an’ things ’e bought out. Some ‘e took in 
the cab wiv ’im, some ‘ec put on the roof, an’ some I 
‘ad up alongside me. 

~ First ’e give me an address in Mayfair. A dook, 
ses. J, a dook at Christmas-time! Lor, “ow careful 
[was to get down an’ open the door an’ ‘and ’im 
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j Rive me the exact legal fare tor divin’ “im for hours | 
; ' 


THIS IS THE PAGE TO WARM. ce Below) 


out Tis pawcels, "avy they was, too; some of | 
em.” : 

Es ; 

The cab-driver paused. His lips moved. silently 
for a time. ‘The gentleman who dispensed refresh- 
ments had come nearer, and was listening intently. 

* Orl round the West End ft drove ‘im, Beluravia 
and Park Lane, ‘Took the lonsest way T could, but, 
e sat there smokin’ a charetie and lookin’ well- 
pleased with ‘isself. To was workin’ ont my fare in 
quids w'en, after ’e'd got rid of the last paweel, 1 
asks where I should take ‘im. 

oe Baileys, ’Olborn,’ see ‘ev. 

** Wot more toys. me bawd 27 ses 1. gaspin’. 

“* No,’ ses ’e castal-hhe. ‘my jol’s done.’ ’ 

The cab-driver sank back 
inarticulately. 

“Then ‘e wasn’t a lord 2° observed 
haired man. 

The other was keeping himself well in lind. 

“No, "e wasn’t; ’e was merely ao shop assistant 
takin’ things round “cos the carts was busy. an’ | 


ioe oseat, muttering 


the vinger- 


ec} 
round——” 
The sensitive man in the corer covered his ears | 
with his hands, | 
A whistle shrilled ou! froma neighbouriee re taurant. | 
* Pour-wheeler !”? suid someone, j 
The little red-faced man resc aud moved towards | 
the door. 
“"Ope it ain't another Sant eClius.” remarked the | 
sensitive man kindly. 
His well-meant effort was not well-reccived. 


MORE PLEASANT TO RECEIVE. 
OF all the maxims, 
Wise saws and axioms. 
There's one that makes me grieve ; 
For the Christmas present 
Is not more pleasant 
To give than to receive. 


HOW DID HE KNOW? 


Agrer dinner, when the ladies had gone up- 
stairs, the men, over their cotics and cigars, talked, 
as men will, of love. 

All of a sudden the host cricil in a loud voice: ' 

“T will tell you, gentlemen. this is the truth: | 
I have kissed the dainty Japanese girl I have ; 
kissed the South Sea [sland maiden. I have! 
kissed the slim Indian beauty. And the girls oi 
England, Germany, even of Ametica, | have kissed. 
but it is most true that to kiss my wife is the besi 
of all.” 

Then a young man cried across the table: 

“ By gad, sir, you are right there!" i 


! 


_ Lacy Estate in 1909, 
| villages included in the “ Jittle Jot.” to say nothing 


| before, in fact, most of them were born, 


up their quarters in a cow-shed. 
' the National Gallery spent four nights in a fowl- 


CIX VILLAGES FOR SALE. 


When the Auctioneer has Hammered Loud 
and Long. 


Tit cecent sale of the Huth library, is certainly 
the biggest public auction of hooks that ever was 


v held, and may prove to be the most important 


auction of any kind on record. 

This is saving something. for the past can show 
some jairly Large deals of the kind. 

There was, for example, the sale of the Holme 
There were no fewer than six 


of deer forests and salmon fisheries, 
churches, manors and advowsons. 

Then there was the Fonthill Abbey sale, concern. 
ing which present-day auctioneers still speak with 
bated breath, alihough it took plice vears ayo, 
Here there 
were not only broad acres brought under the 
hammer, but a great mansion crammed with the 
most valuabl: collection of artistic treasures that 
had up till thea ever been got together, 

No many and so costly were the lots, indeed, that 
it took thirty-three days to complete the auction. 
Bight thousand catalogues at a gitinea apiece were 
disposed of 2mongst prospective purchasers, many 
of whom slept in tents pitched in the park during 
the whole progress of the sale, 

Nor was even this poor accommodation available 
for everybody. A noble earl and his countess took 
‘Two trustees of 


svhools and 


house. But they secured for the nation, for a 
paltry £5,520, Raphacl’s Si. Catherine, worth to- 
day anywhere from £100.000 to £200,000. 

Buyers from all over (he world attended the 
Hainilion Palace sale in July, 1882. when the vast 
collections of pictures, books, manuscripts, armour, 
statuary, crystals, and antiques, that had been 
accumulating there for nearly four hundred years, 
came under the hammer. 

The priccs realised were unheard of up till then. 
Vor instance, a small writing-table that had once 
belonged to Queen Marie Antoinette of France 
fetehed ten thousand guineas, and six chairs were 
knocked down for £7,500, 

A little old gentleman in a snuff-coloured suit, 
whose identity was never discovered, bought 
eleven books for nearly £10,000, 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE. 


IT IS LOADED 
WITH GIFTS 
AND HALF- 

SOVEREIGNS. 


Turkeys dislike Christine 


HAS iT 
ONE FOR 
YOU? 


They 


ipleonsclun 


frace  UCEY Sood eet 


HCW TO GET ONE OF THE GIFTS 
iT HOLDS. 


Tie Christmas Tree which you see opposiie is no 
oidinary shrub, [t requires a bright Christmas fire 
fo bring out its beauties. Thereiore, as soon as 
you get this copy of PAV, take the Chiistinas Tree 
etiaieht o the brightest fire vou can find and hold 
it fairly close. but not wear cnough to scorch. and 
waich the space marked on the tree. 


For on thousands of copies ov this isstie we have 


matked. with an invisible dak. a special mark in 
the ploor indicated, that, upon Warming ata fire, 
ill toll vou dn bold bieck letter that vou are cither 
entitled tow half sovercizn ora Chaiistmas gift from 
cour editar. Of course. not evers copy has heen 
hooked in this way. and vou eanmot pos ibly tell 
Wvcuar: the fortunate possessor of one of the thou. 
winds oi special copies GIE you have watined your 


Tree, 


Cari fans 


Should the secret mhuh appear, tear this pase out 
and fermvand if, together with your name and 
address, ina envelope addre-sed to the Christmas 


Troe Eitan Peows Welln V7 Henricita Street, 


London. WC... and post to arrive net teter than 
Priday. December Sth. 

Readers divdine abroad acd it he Colonies shoal 
formant ibeir mauaked pass. to teach dis mot later 
than Sie fab, Eee. 

é cae 
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£250 A WEEK ROASTED 10 DEATH. 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. | «+ « asin in time of wer tao 


Italian Atrocities in the Shade 


ition has been devised for the amusement of the many tens of | THE wholesale massacre of Arab wom, 

rhe pi peg Pian Haag take a keen hier 4 in Asscciation Football, and to enable | childven by tho Italians has roused the indis: 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize offered is £250, and the task | of tho w hole of Europe. Such frightful « 
set enables competitors to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their | and barbarism as reported by the varic: 
interest in the game. correspondents out in Tripoli seem to he 

of the middle and early ages. Yet the~ 


£750 IN PRIZES NOW AWARDED, nations which are crying down the Italia 


this without hearing the Italian side of the «):, 


INCLUDING TWO OF £250 EACH, [inti merncticieminces 


The Turks themselves, for example. «1+ 
most people points where sheer wanton | 
is concemed. In 1876 when Bulgaria 
feeble attempt at insurrection, the Turki-ii 
perpetrated unnameable horrors. No fesci 
fifteen thousand non-combatants were slain 
any mercy. 

Spain’s Soiled Reputation, 

The outrages of the Turks against the Arn. 
will be remembered by most people. \' 
fighting against Russia the Turks used 1, 


NO ENTRANC | FE E. as ee the Russian wounded and 100. 


THE clubs whoso names we give are all in the Football CU? OU! COUPON AND POST TO U3 _UNFOLDED. f Spain has always ba rather a bad reput 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your or the way it conducts its wars. 190: 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of Carlists wars, for instance, both sides [ili , 


their matches before you. The names of the players in ’ their prisoners. At Valfogona, on daly | 
these Years can also be ascertained, if you don't already Pearson's Football Contest. 1874,. eighty-six Republican captives wei 
them. ; : clita bo 
or many thousands ry people so Reniiyiuiaroted cena " si ne fe mene ae a blood by order of the Carlisi « 
° * t t 1 e t : 7 : Ss le : : 
in football that the doings of every prominent club a atches to be played on Saturday, Dec The Bpantanda: Wen ite siiivede. ha an 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 


player are known to them, and the matches in which ; : r 
they are evgaged are of as much interest to them as the eg Gag ae “Black Hole of Calcutta” so recently as \- 
i edrny don't eroes out either, 1896. At six o'clock on the eve: ing of Aue. 3 


y 


, WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in sixteen matches to be played on Saturday, December 9th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various ci.ubs, aad decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe willlose. {f,in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 


These entiusiasts require no assistance from us in Middlesbrough v Bradford City the Spaniards proclaimed marti:al law in Moe: 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will ed aie 8 ch oend de m oiatglil tee ted aeie 
the ‘ate eo Seen ad ek an, wey aaa q cotiveld) Weclunetay v aang al insurgents and put them in a tiny dungeen. 5. 
that a handbook giving details of last season's play will verpoo y rewcasue ne dungeon had only one small! vindow, \. hich 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the | ( Notts County v Bolton Wanderers Spaniards deliberately closed. Vhe iiztit we « 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who buses his Glossop v Clapton Orient of the hottest of the year, arid i: is run to be w 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams. Hull City v Chelsea dered that fifty-four of Fis auvicanaliln serie 
It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary | ) Barnsley v Notts Forest cred that fi an i) ee ee M WUhie Pa Me 
to exercise m considera bls amount of skill ie ue yeies Bradford v Grimsby ee stil ing prison cat ‘e a i rhe 
As e! n uide to exercise stl survivors were led out auch ~loit 
fudawcnt. we recommend ‘Pearson's Football Stockport County v Wolverhampton Wan. ri (ate oe URUENTNORS Cis dee On a , 
Annual,” price 3d. (or post free 40. from the Leeds City v Burnley : 1g day. 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.). in Reading v Plymouth Argyle t very Buliding Burnt to the Ground. 
which will b- found complete information regard- New Brompton vc Palace 7 tol 
ing ‘eames, records of play in past seasons, pros. Ex Gi P ile hCi In March, 1898, a hundred and itty 
pects of each club tor the coming winter, end eter City . v Norwic City unarmed, were seized at a secret mectine. 
results of corres naiay Leag ue marches pea. od West Ham United v Brighton and Hove A. Spanish authorities, though they had me: wit 
nein enath se weak cana Snerenens Bristo! Rovers v Northampton : 7 


resistance, never made the slightest inqutisies 
The above matches take place on the ground } | their captives. They shot every one without 
of the first-named. trial whatever. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in Germany, is not anxious to Fe tenis | 
** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it asfinal,and {| of some of the atrocities of their war 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to\ | France in 1870. In one case the little | 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘‘ Pearson’s 


coupon. 
CONDITIONS (TH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. f 

1. The names of the t-ams which you believe will loso 

must be cro:sed out, and each entry form must bo 

signed by the ae with his own name and 

address in ink. here you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out cither. 


2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and Weekly.” village of Bazeille was attacked ju-t ; 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of y- daybreak on September Ist by an over! 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, : force. Every building in tho place was | 
W.C. Mark your envelope “ FooTBaLe No. 15,” in | \ Signature .csccccsecsssssseneneeneecceesssesceeeees sangeawesad i, 


the ground and the whole of the defenccl:-- | 
AGdrtSS.... ncdsesses veer | peasants were slaughtered. ; 
—— seeeenenmuneorrreerore ee ee )” Prance cannot boast of a particull: 

| record in the past. On June 18th, 18465, the |) 


the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive not later than tirst post Friday, 
December 8th. 

8. Only one coupon may be sent by cach reader. 


4, The sum of £280 will be awarded to the competitor nn EE) | general, Pellissier, captured 500 Arabs in 
from oe 2 suis fovea, beet iad in Algeria. He suffocated them all hy ~: 
proves to the correct result of all the matches . t a Jas ate ates 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. WHAT WINNERS SAY. Like the Russians, the French were acu 


Mc, F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rochdule, | burning their captives in Tonquin. ‘Vhs 
wiuucr of £250 in this Football Competition, writes: some excuse, however, for the natives in\.:! 


“Ihave in my possession one of your ‘Foot- | murdered and tortured their French pri-onc- 
ball Annuals, and consider it an excellent 


5. Should no competitor give the correct reeult of all the 
matches played £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form centaining the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 


tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or guide and a great help.” cruel a way as they possibly could. 
more matches not being played the £250 will not be Mr, J. Hindwarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, winner of Murdered I73 Anaches. 
awarded. £125, writes: 


At have. a copy ef ‘Pearse Peeteatl In 1870, during the war between Ame: 
son A . . : =e 41, 
Annual. I thinkia splendid guide tothe | the Indians, Major Baker murdered 173 Ay: 
who follow football and I advise all competi- | men, women, and children. To show the inhi 
tors to procure a copy. way in which the war was carried on, the fui! 


Pn! E. Pepper, 2} Station Parade, Norbury, winner of £235, quotation from a New York paper is suflici-.i' 


“ “ Against the Apaches all means are justi! 
In regard to winning P ‘ fi eee . 

Prize, I- found your Li tinted Postpeit Let their submission be obtained by ale 

Annual’ A prant help, and shall recommend | white flags or otherwise, and the instant 1!" 


Prey a wior weed i, : ; taken Ict them be shot. Poison them with >!) 
Annual,” are as follows: sine sirson's Football | nine. Decimate them by artificially induced + 

Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcastle-on- pox. Anything—anyhow—so that they wer 
winner of 225” aetle-on Tyne: minated. y 

Mr. A. Harrison, 3 Bream Strect, Old Ford, After which perhaps the Italians are et © 


winner of £25. . : ob autae t 
Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's Woed noid -blooded andl exuel xa peoyile Eien they 


6. The Editor will accept no respousibility in regard to 
the loss or aie Jel tea ey of any attempt submitted 
aud proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 


me ba 

7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may be made in the fixtures given in the 
entry form. 

8. Nocorrespondence will bo entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 12. 

In this contest the prise of £25 has been divided by the 
following who had each only three incorrect results: A. F. 
Sidford, 46 Lonsdale Rd., Oxford; S. E. Harris, 21 Conduit Rd., 
ie ahs . hae ed ee Howes eer th; W. Tench, Lake 

-» Sandown, I.W.; T. Tudor, , George's St., Birming- | Road, winner of £12 10s —— 
ham; H, Eldridge, 5 Moor Rd., Wath-on-Dearne; T. P. , . oY aly ee be yYOss Wore {0 
Henuess, 10 Bramley Rd., Leicester; Mrs Thornton, 6 Eliot St,, elt w. J. aarl. 88 Bridport Road, Upper My husband has never spoken a cro=s5 \\ 
Arbroath ; J. Morris, Cwmbellan, Llanidloes; W. Humphrey, | cmonton, winner of £6 5s. me. 

oe 


16 North Gardens, Brighton; W. H. Sinsier, 10 Brighton Rd., Pe. *s Football ” “y, luck . ! How long have sot 
Newhaven, Sus. ; a Mi bank, 15 P: 7 Ww. eurson’s Footba Annual,” price 3d. ou lucky woman! ow long be ‘ 
lewhaven, Sus.; B. Mil 1 irk Terrace, Enfield ; W ay be obtained, post free ‘4d., fi ’ ° I matried }” 


Johnson, 73, Harwood St., West Bromwich ; Miss E. Embleton, 
213 Shipley =t., Byker, Newcactle, Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. * Nearly two weeks,” 


—_—————$ ESSENSE 


Con you write me a four-line verse entitled “A Turkey’s Christmas Lament.” = 


a I a ar ee Tr a nt i 


WEE < ENDING . 
pec. 7, 1911. 
pee 

Mr. Tuomas Perkins, caretaker, was a man 
ith a grievance, aggravated by the fact that 
ticre Was no one to whom he could outpour it. 
lie sat smoking a shor€ clay pipe in the little 


upboard-like room in the bascment of the “g¢@ 
il ‘ cof City offices. CAME to 


* Of course, he would be here!” he growled, 
jstmas don't make no Cifference to him. 
Vive o'clock, all the rest of “em gone, even his 
clerks gone, but he sticks on, an* he Il probably 
still be stickin’ on till well past six. He don’t 


tink of a chap with all his Christmas stoppin’ The Sequel to a 
todo. Ob, no, it don't worry Mister Licomin’ Deep-laid Scheme 


Mivvers ! 

‘The angry caretaker rose, and walking up a fligint 
of -taivs and along a passage, opened the big front door 
tat gave admittance to the suites of ofiices, The 
narrow street was deserted ; for at five o'clock on 
Christmas Eve the City, even that part of the City 
round Aldersgate, where prosperous merehanis rub 
s:euldcrs with the denizens of neighbouring slums, 
jas lost the majority of its population. And this 
varticular Christmas Eve, with the chilldamp air and 
tic thin yellow fog, found sensible men hurrying 
h ewards. 

“It's not as if he paid for if,” resumed Mr. Perkins, 
With an appre. 
hensive glance at 
the foe = You 
Woukin’t mind so 
muchil he treated 
you handsome. 
Sut a Christmas. 
box! Lor’, vou 
might as vell 

xpect to get 
blood out of a 
stone. Serve him 
bloomin’ well 
right, it would, 
if T happened to 
| forget as how he 
was workin 
there, an’ locked 
the place up an’ 
went off.’ 

For a moment 
he stood hesita- 
ting, and then. 
‘aking his head, moved a little away along the hall. 
Only to stop at the head of the stairs leading to the ha 
mit to murmur fiercely. ‘‘ An’ for two pins Vd do it!" 

No one presented Mr. Perkins with the desived 
y ward, but he turned and walked up the siairs until 
w reached the third floor, The electric ligit wes 
ining on the landing, but all was in darkness beyoist 
° frosted glass doors bearing the inscriptice, 
Hokwood and Mivvers.”’ 
~The old ‘un savin’ his light as usual,” murmured 
t.ccaretuker, ‘All bein’ dark like this would give ine 
a vood excuse, and I could gct a bit of my evn back!” 

tle looked at the big key in the double doors with a 
fscinated air. Everyone else had gone. ‘The offices 
seve in darkness. What more natural tian te lock 
the place, and himself depart ? 

Mr. Perkins very quietly turned the key in the lock, 
w thdrew it, hurried down the stairs, leaked the outer 
(or of the building, and turned northwards. : 

“VI step round late to-night an’ let hind out,” he 
sil to himself, as the fog swallowed Lim up. 


Poskins very quietly turned the 
key in the lock, 


Y 
| 
| 
t 


* s s * * * 


Mr. Samuel Mivvers, heal of the old-cstablished 
fin of Hokwood and Mivvers, closed a book on his 


ask, his hand stole towards the bell at his side, but | 


remembering that in a weak moment ie had allowed 
l. staff to disperse two hours before, he sighed, frowned, 
a .l rose to his feet. 

“No men of business nowadays,” he growled. 
“The slightest exeuse, and they re off pleasure-making. 

Mr. Samuel Mivvers was a bachclor of fifty-five. He 
wa clean-shaven, and looked like a prosperous solicitor; 
asa matter of fact, he was a highly prosperous importer 
ot perfumes. 

tle carefully put on his overcoat, saw that everything 
‘as in order, opened the door, switched ona light in the 
Passage that led to the entrance, carefully switched off 
the light in his room, locked his door, and walked 
tuwards the double ones. 

“Confound that fool Perkins! What the dicke ns 
“ocs he mean by putting out the light on the landing 7 

“What the—" 

A horrible thought stuck Mr. Mivvers. a thongit 
that at first brought an angry flush to his face and 
wngrier words to his lips, and thea left ban pele and 
specchless, 

Ho was locked in ! 

It was useless to blink at the fact. He shook the 
handle, he kicked at the lower panc!s of wood and 
dvummed on the upper panels of glass uniil ke began to 
realise that with the building descrted he was only 
Wasting ener 7. 

‘ther he felt a cold chill run down his spine. If 
Perkins forgot him, or was unaware of his presciice in the 
Ollices, he would remain a prisoner for perhaps days. 

He threw up the window, tie thin yellow fog stole in, 


For the best verse 1 will Give fire stir'ct 


How © 


(oc 1 ¢ 
mieilesy Coy. 


| but he put out bis head, and with entire loss of dienity | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as 


ved 


yelled his hardest, but no answering ery came back. 

ror tive minutes he devised cntirely new and original 
tortures for Perkins, Then he went to the doors asain 
Wita a wild idea of smashing one of the glass panel: 
and escaping that way, but a glance told him that for 


a man of his build there was no avenue of eseape in that 
direction. 
if 1 . . n° . ° . 
fe opened tic window of his office agains with it 


open he did not feel quite so shut off from the world. 
The distant hum of traflic came to his cars. Some 
chureh bells were pealing close by, a faint reticetion of 
the naphtha lights of costers’ barrows in adjacent streets 
Was in the fog-obscured sky. 

” There's the roof! he muttered. 

But Caree fret below the window was the roof of the 
furniture warcliouse. Heknew that at the other end of 
that building were the windows of some slum lo A 
He remembered he had pointed out the risk of burglary 
in the vain hope of getting his vent reduced. 

“TH do it!” he exclaimed, after a moment's 
hesitation. It was a desperate plan, but then Mi. 
Mivvers was desperate; and, after all, there was Htth 
risk, Not more than twelve inches separated the two 
buildings; a littie spring and he would be on the flat 
roof of the warchouse, a cautious walk to the other end 
and he couk! casily attract the attention of the slum 
dwellers. 

“Now for it,” he said, with a cheerfulness and 
confidence that he did not feel, and with ereat difliculty 
he got through the window, resicd for a moment on the 
sill, and then leapt forward. 

The roof of the warehouses was covered with lead; it 
was damp and slippery. Mc. Mivvers alighted on a 
particularly greasy spot, shot outwards and upwards 
and then sat violently, if not gracefully, upon the 
roof, 


He sat there for some little time referring to the 
Cisadvantage of lead roofs and deanken caretakers, 


more particularly Thomas Perkins, carctaker,and then: 


and short 


he slowly climbed (o his feet, flashed in fae 
of breath. 

But he was free! Ina fes minmites he would be out 
in the sirects, ina few more he would be speeding home 
ina taxi-cab and—aml he would deal wich Me. Perkins 
after the Christmas holidays 

He had no difticnlty in ine the end of the ware. 
Rouse roof, and leaninm:overthe parapet he gazed in at 
the windew of a house separated from him by about . 
couple of feet. It was a dine uncurtained winduy, 
and in the side of it a small box with a very thin pit 
face was holding a puttering candle and eyeing hin 
with arcat interost. 

Then the candle was placed oa a packing case, thay 
apparently served as a table, and the window 
thrown up. 

~ Ah, my lad,” said Mr. Mis vers genialls, anxious to 
create a geod impression,‘ Santa Claus come tu cr— 
see you, vou see!” 

* You ain't Santa Claus,” said the boy scornfully, 
“son can't kid me with that varn. Youre a burelar. 
thats wot you are! But Vl give you a ‘and acrost 
id thats wot you want.” 

Mr. Mivvers glanced over the parapet, at the drop of 
about thirty feet, and then ai the two feet that separ. 
atcl him from the window. Onee in that room it did 
net matter what the boy belics cd; he could explain tu 
his elders. bestow 
asmall tip, and be 
free tors his way. 

“Er—suppose L 


Wats 


FOUL he said) neve 
vousiv, 

“Well, you 
wouldn't have no 
worry, nor cold 
an’ unger.” said 
the youngsier, 
with a bitt-s ess 
that startled Mr, 
Mivvers. 


“Don't talk like 
that, lad,” he said, 
in a startled voice. 
* Just ——" 

“Wait a omin- 
ute, said the boy. 
* Til stich my bed 
acrost.an’ you can 
crawl in.” 

Ina 
way flr 


~ Mivrers hice at the d 
perealescd Ut the building 
was deserted, 


dazed 
Mivvers 


Mark poste mds 
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watched him pull a dirty blanket from a couple 
of planks, and then bring them one by one and 
place them across the space. 

Mr. Mivvers eved the planks suspiciously, 
but they seemed sound and the distance was so 
short. ‘Thankful that none of his friends could 
sce him, he crawled cautiously along on his 
hands and knees, and in a few momenis joined 
the small boy in the squalid room. 

“T don't suppose muyver will be long,” he 
said. an’ Pil persuade ’er to let vou go.” 

Let me * staimmered Mr. Mivvers. 
“Do vou-er— meen to insinuate—to su 
that Vou propose keeping me as a. pri 
until the rocurn of vour mether 77 

Semetiing in his manner impressed the boy. For the 
first Gime he saw the man elarky. noticed the fur-lin-d 
cost and the smalh diamond tie pin, 

“Strike me, if vou ring a tott!’? he exclaimed, 
“So you ain't no burglar after ail, But vow ll ‘ave 
to wait till muvver comes back “cos she’s locked me in.” 

“Nonsense,” snapped Mr. Mivvers. 2 shall call 
for assistance, and someone will break open the door.” 

The man-boy shrisged his shoulders 

“Mind you don't get Jake ’Arris 
vou. that’s all” he said indifferently, 
voran’ collar anythin’ vouwd got.” 

Mr. Mivvers paled slishthy. 

“But is not the seme er 


gol? 


little lot round 
They'd bash 


unfortunate state of 


) aflairs just as likely to materiatise when your mother 


“but 


‘Turieys.” 


Shere to punish 
ee 

‘The boy turned 
upon him 
fiercely, 

“Don't vou 
iolk like that, 
cuvnor’ he 
cried “I?m 

‘tucked up here 
‘cos omuyvver 
khoew if she 
dida’t lock ome 
up Vd be out 


returns % 7° he faltered, 


in. respect A 
t dare touch vou if she was wiv vou.” 
Mivvers, feelmg weary, seated him-slf on the 
pochies ase and gazed round him. 

IP suppose.” he said pompousty, “that vou have 
boon a nanghty 
boy and your 
other has 
locked) you up 


They 


sellin’ pipers to 
the tof, up Wes 
an’ she was on 
vous of the fox. 
Man, b am—-bin 
Aman since far. 


Mre Mecvers clined along the 
planks on tis heinds and knees. 


ver died, aa done nv Lit to heep the pot boilin’. 
Maver sone to pawn Ter jeckel an’ my coat, 
aes Weeean ave dn bit oo Christeas dinner” 
Me Mivver thlveted on the pate Cie 
“What is veur mane 27 he ashed. 
Cally, cayman Picht name “Erber, but Pm 
ine eet Cathy Colby Drives” 
AR sail Mrs Mavvers. and) there was stlnee for 
sevorabiimites., ods vour mother likely toe be tons 2? 
The bow swag round with a start. 
he said. She 


They re mean Sounds renund Tore. 
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Ht almost anak 
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wand deed ane ca 
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ve forte 
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Vota sea oy 


tothe bone so 
herent 
ain dis throat. 
tel his vader was 
Hp fiat oop , 
to fpresents 
ined oth idiget 
woulda t cont 

epebrath 


Xin, ‘ar 


eee tee tr Wats 


sted tag 


Is 
ond engey di. 
Shgow it! Phe diow diew inated 
talkovbout a cay ner ie makes 
ehew firmed tm ihe doch. Athipeficedh sed 
A) Pe od cheerpale tte red a 
ane then st the sightoon Mr Saves. 

Ht stipye: His homboawent te dds hip 
poeket. “Pio el , asdmite arb be peared 
thea dmte the bond et the dazed wom 

Veer scm das ¢ remeeredd me aor 
Take these nota werd, Wis worth i 
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Have a good time. may had @ has 


thown the aaarow > 


Were sds 


ioe ppeas 


reedk bnoede eet 


IVE. 
Tone. Give 
toast beef om mars, and et 
Happy Chri-t- 
wh onieht.! 

re 
2 whose 


it 
‘¢ 
at 


hilats, 

Hle dait. 4 
peril To the scre the aria 
him a cab. and besiae rich or by aye 

In the cah Min Miveers biew his ese viedentty 

Heaven Pless mw soulowiat a doo! Paamt! he said, 
very partie tic. Well, ho dhe njew bis Christmas, 
poor Ind. Ell keep aneve onohim. UTE Pb wonder if 
that fool Perking villrotura and shut my window, con— 
Oh, wellit’sChriscmas. PerSins is afoot! but UU forgive 
him. Pim glad bE saw that box. 
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WEEX ENDING 
Dec. 7, 18M 


we ON 


Miy BentLey stood alone in the kitchen or 
tying room of Bedleigh Farm. It was a small 
jolling of ten acres, situated in mid-Devonshire, 
avl nominally rented by May’s grandfather, Silas 
Bentley ; bat the old man being a chronic invalid, 
t's management of everything devolved upon his 
eran tehild. 


sie had just returned from Newton Abbot market, | 


yore she had disposed of the week’s eggs, butter, 
11 poultry, and she was counting the money she 
i: | brought home with her. 
~ Nineteen shillings and sevenpence. Quite a 
_» | weak,” she said, speaking to herself, as she put 
coins into a small cash box. ‘ But I'm still 
‘yalfuily behind with the rent, and the new 
teward isso hard. We had such dreadful luck last 


yo with the cows and the haycrop, that I can't | 


co: straight yet. Still, things have brightened up 
vers much since Brown came.” 

Ilr face lit up a3 she mentioned the name of the 
new farm hand—the only one she employed. 
was owing to the drunkenness and neglect of the 


an! when one day she'd found him very tipsy and 
dis harged him, the fellow had turned on her and 
would have struck her, but for the timely inter- 
reronea of a passing tramp, who knocked her would- 
‘> assailant down, That tramp was Brown, and 
‘had there and then engaged him as her new 


littte about farm work. 

In spite of his lack of experience, she had no 
ntson to regret her choice, for Brown proved to be 
a tart worker, and under May’s guidance soon 
alt vod the aspect of affairs on Bedleigh Farm. 

Wit that was not the only reason why May’s face 
'nesitened when she thought of the new hand. 
loowa was tall and good looking, with a pair of 

. Jal hazeleyes that had looked silent simiracion 
tiowd 

thing for a moment, wondering if his tips would 
; day speak, as clearly as those elogint eyes, 
+ tule she wished to hear, In her cart she 

et they wouki—soon. 

. tap at the door awoke her from her sweet 
' aby and Brown himself entering banded her 
Y Te 
“or you, Miss Bentley,” he ssid, ia a quiet. 
‘orential way. 

was from'the steward. Brown krew (his and 
‘red her face while she read it. Ves, as ho 
“I, Tt brought bad aews. 


“ite won't wait for the rent,” she sd, when | 


' jinished reading. ‘ He says that unless it's 
‘1 in fall by Monday, he musi distrain.” 
\Ithough Brown was only her Inborrer, 
vided her troubles to him, and found a 
hete listener, . 
“Oh, come, you mustn't despair yet, Miss 
“oatley. You've something towavis it, About 
“>. [think you said, and I've a couple I've saved 
“om the wages you've paid me.” 
if spoke with ease and confidence. 
10, was free from the country accent one would 
‘ve expected ; in fact, it had the genuine ring that 
ips @ man as both well bred and cultured. ‘i 


Sympe- 


* You are very kind, Mr. Brown, but | could not : 


ivke your money. It would not be right.” 

“Oh! that’s nonsense—you must. You can 
' urd it as a loan, you know. Ah, please, now— 
‘lon't refuse. I want to help you so much. 

May smiled and took the money he had placed 
on the table near her. 


* You will let me pay you back again—if I can?” 


“You have paid me back already, Miss Bentley, 
‘wenty times over, if you only knew. Why! 
Didn't you take pity on the poor tramp who was 
‘larving, 
without even asking for a character from his last 
place : hee 

“Ah! but you had a character, though, Mr. 
Brown,” cried May quickly, “for I picked it up in 


; ae v1 * pw . 2) mo > oy 
You all Ienow the saying “If wishes were horces then be 
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The Story of a 
Convict’s Splendid 
Sacrifice. 


By 
FRED JARMAN. 


It | 


s:evious man that they'd lost two valuable cows, | 


and, though he candidly told her-he knew very | 


hoy merry grey ones, and so she stuol thore— 


ay had | 


His voices, ; 


give him a suit of clothes and a berth, | 


_Long Complete Story. 
Sf the road, just outside, as I came in from 
ee mitket to-day, See, you must have 
dropped it.” “And, taking a rather dirty 
and much-folded piece of paper from her 
pocket, she handed it to fia, 
Brown took the paper without a word, 
and, unfolding it, read the following : 
“Muttlebury Farm, Witney, 
ss “ Oxfordshire. 
T here state that Harry Brown is a 
capable and steady farm hand. He is a 
good ploughman, can thatch fairly well, 
and is useful with horses. 
“ (Signed) George Sixciatr. 
‘“*(Farmer.) ” 
Brown put the letter in his pocket. He knew 
that May—who had taught him what little he knew 
| of farming—could not have read it very carefully, 
or she would have guessed that it could not belong 
to him. Someone else must have dropped it. 
However, he saw no reason then why he shoul 
| undeceive her, so he said nothing except: “ Thank 
you, 
| May had put the two pounds he'd given her away 
with the rest of her slender hoard and had been 
making calculations on the state of her exchequer, 
| and the amount of rent due to the landlord. 
| ‘* We must sell the cow, too, that will just make 
up the amount. The heifer will come in next 
| spring as a milker, and we must manage as best we 
can till then, Farmer Watcombe offered me £14 
for the cow yesterday. You'd better take her 
round to him this evening.” 
| ed I'll go at once, Miss Bentley, then your mind 
j will be at rest.” And, with a light step, Brown 
left the room. 
| A few minutes after Brown had gone, Holmes, 
the village constable, looked in. 
He was a cheery, kindly man, and a great 
favourite amongst the villagers and small farmers, 
including May. 
After a few casual remarks, he inquired how the 
new farm hand was shaping. 
“Oh, capitally,”” May answered with enthusiasm. 
“He's only been here seven weeks, and he’s quite 
| ” 
\ chanel the look of the place. 
| “* Seven weeks,” muttered the policeman thought- 
‘fully. “Yes, the exact time. Did you have a 
character with him from his last place ?” 
““No—yes. I mean, I’ve seen his character. A 
| good one, too. Though the characters one gets 
| with people are not always reliable. Look at 
| Roberts, my last farmhand. Thad a good character 
| with him, but he turned oul to bea good-for-nothinig, 
lazy, tipsy rascal.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


Brown crossed the room and took her hand, 


Oh, yes ---it was some farm in 
Oxfordshire on the character. Why do you ask ? 
He's not been doing anything wrong, I’m sure.” 

“T hope not,” said the policeman, smiling at her 
earnestness, “‘ But I'm paid to make sure of that, 
you know. You've found him honest and sober ?” 

“Oh, yes. I think Brown is one of the most 
hard-working, kindest, and nicest men I've ever 
met, and I would trust him-——-’ She stopped 
abruptly. She had caught an amused look on her 
listener's face, and realising that he had guessed her 
secret, she turned away in confusion, and went from 
the room. 

“Fine girl that—good as gold—in love with her 
man Brown,” was the constable’s mental comment, 
when she'd yone. Then he took a printed placard 
from his pockct and studied it. 

It was the usual police notice offering £100 
reward for the capture of Harry Sylvester, an 
escaped convict, together with the man’s description, 

“It reads very like Brown, awfully like Brown, 
though I hope it isn’t, for her sake. Timust have 
another look at him.” 

As if in answer to his remark Brown entered the 
kitchen, Fortunately, Holmes did not notice him 
for a moment, or he would have seen the look of 
terror that passed across Brown's face at the sight 
of the blue uniform. 

“Humph! not my man,’ murmured the officer 
to himself, then, after a carcful scrutiny, he added 
aloud, *‘ Where do you come from ?” 

*Wheer ? Oxfordshire,” came 
response, 

“Got a character from your last place, ain’t 
you? Miss Bentley said so.” 

*Ees. ‘This be ’un.” 

Holmes took the proffered piece of paper and read 
it carefully. Brown watched his face intently, and 
he could not quite repress a sigh of relief when he 
noticed that the other seemed satistied. 

* Yes, it’s all right. Here’s your character.” 

“Thankec. What d’ye want to ax me this 
fur?” 

“Why, I thought you might be the convict 
who's escaped from Princetown. Glad to tint 
you ain't. Here comes Miss Bentley. Don't tell 
ler T questioned you. She might feel hurt. She 
thinks a lot of you. Good-day !"’ And the polics 
ollicer lett the cottage. 

As the door closed on lim a veritable fit of the 
palsy .cized Brown. He shook trom head to foot. 
His knees seemed to lose their strength, and he 
larchod forward on to the table. 

“HTtowas awfaul—awful! he 
carried it through.” 

lie welked to the door an! stood in the cool 
evening eairand watched the officer going aeross the 
Pad. The sivht revived him and he even smiled a 
lictle--thouph faintly. 
> Afier Chis f need not tear anything —Pin safe. 
Vhe ordeal i dveadted is past. and (feel Fam really 
ree man now. May vill never know of my 
shame. L couldn't bear that sho should know 
Vm a felon. That shall bo the only scerct Efi 
ever keep from her, but TH keep that.” 


the prompt 


Dat T 


gasped, 


And now the past cane back to bim. He 
ranembere | how, with a salary of £200 a vou, 
he iad) spent £500 and made ap the deficit 


hy embezzling his omployer’s money. And then ot 


J his detection, his flight, bis recapture, aml the die 
lvvqee and shame of his trial and fhe awtal punisic- 


omen. 


= spirit: sitet? 
gsars would ride. 


Vive years ef penal servitude, Five years 
of forced labour amonest: the worst: criminals in 
the land. And that was only a vear syo. There 
were four more long years for him to serve, Guth: 
had escaped, and now, for the tirst time, he felt he 
wis really free. ; 

He was roused from his reverie by May descendin: 
from tho room above. 

“Oh, Mr. Brown, are you back already ¢ [Dive 
vou taken the cow to Mr. Watcombe ?” 
“ “The cow!” he repeated. remembering the 
errand he had been sent on. “No. 1 came to ser 
you about it. T've some bad ness. Miss: Bentley. 
Very bad. There's some devilry been going on in 
the meadow yonder—someone has maimed the poor 
brute—she can't move.” 

May could scarcely credit what she heard. 

“Oh, Mr. Brown, surely you don't mean—— 

“Yes, it's true. It hurts me to tell you, but 
some cruel coward has hamstrung Blossom.” 

“It’s dreadful. Who could have been so wicked 


ow 


566 
to hava the poor dum creature, mot 
stopped, thinking of her late farin hand and the 
treats he'd been uttering in the village. 

“There's only one man in this place who would 
{ry to injure you. I sce you know who I mean. 
I*s all my fault. I made him your enemy by 
Ube thrashing I gave him, and this is his revenge. 

You mustn't blame yourself for other people's 
wickedness. What you did was right and manly, 
and I am grateful to you.’ She smiled at him 
through the tears that were in her eyes Then 
she thought of the stewards letier and hev face 
wrew very grave. “f can't meet the rent now. 
We shall be sold up and have to yo. Poor 
erand-dad 1? 

~The steward won't surely be so hard in the face 
of your troubles. Besides, we won't despair yet. 
lve some friends in London who might Iend me 
tlie money, if I dared to write for it. Yes, TH 
wet it for you even if——’ He stopped suddenly 
and shivered. He dreaded to Iet a living soul 
know of his hiding-place lest the knowledge might 
send him back to that hateful prison. 

Then he looked at the girl who was standing 
hy the window weeping silently, and he resolved 
19 risk his liberty, for he loved her. 

He crossed the room and took her hand.“ Dry 
your eye, little woman,” he said. ‘VI get the 
money for you somewhere. never tear.” . 

She looked up trustfully into his face, leaving 
her hand in his. 

“Why should you do this for us 
are you so good to me ?” 

“Because I love you, May, that’s why.” 
The words were very simple, but they told 
her so much, everything in the wevld she 
wished to know. They banished all thoughts 
of her trouble, brought a blush to her check 
and the brightest look that had ever shone 
into those sunny eyes. 

Ho drew her gently to him and put his 
arms around her. ‘ You're not angry ?” 
he asked, though he knew better. 

“Oh, no, only very, very happy!” she 
replied. ‘I love you, Harry, and to know 
you lovo me is everything, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, everything to us, sweetheart, now 
and always,” and he kissed her softly again 
and again. 

**T don't care if they do turn us out now 
that I have you, Harry,’ May said defiantly. 
then added’ in a lower voice, “ bat it will 
kill poor old grand-dad to leave tho place. 
He's lived here ever since he was a child. 
You don't want to write to London, Harry, 
1 could see that by your manner. Oh, if we 
could only think of some other way to raise 
tifteen pounds, how happy everything would 
be then. If we only could! Ah, now, if 
some good fairy could only tell us where 
that convict who escaped from Princetown 
is hiding !”’ 

Brown, or rather Sylvester, released May's 
hand, walked to the door, opened it, and looked out. 

“Why, what good would that do us 7° he asked 
after a moment's pause in a husky voice. 

“Good! Why, Mr. Holmes told me that there is 
a reward of £100 offered for his recapture. 
of it, Harry. No more trouble—-no more worry. 
We could pay the rent then and grand-dad coukl 
stay here, and you and J, Harry, would be as 
happy as——” 

“Stop!” 

The word came sharp and ineisively from. the 
man’s white lips, But he did not turn to her for a 
moment. He was looking across the meadow, 
where he could see the policeman’s house in the 
distance, and thinking rapidly. 

“Why, Harry, dear, what is it 7” 
him in a startled tone, 
me--already 2” 


— 


why 


Mav asked 
“Youre not angry with 


PEARSON 


Think ° 


love and longing in the eyes that lookedon hers, | 


that she felt reassured before he spoke. 

* Angry with you, love? Ah, no. 1 was thinking 
of your happiness, of the best way to secure it, and 
ot that convict ---Mav—L know where he is.” 

“Youdo ? she said, with an anxious, frightened 
lovk around the room, as though she expected to 
soo one of the dreaded criminal class emerze 
from some dark corner. 

~ Yes, and you shall have the money for his 
capture. ‘The £100. We must be quick, though, or 
someone else may be before us. Ull write down 
the name of his hiding-placc and you shall take it 
to tho constable.” 

Going to a table near the fireplace where a pen 


I want a new version, such «3 “If Tommy had millions he'd buy every toy.” 


, really vour money, dear. 


‘'S_ WEEK S 


lines Iutrriedly, and folding the paper handed it 
to May. 

* And shall we really yet the £100, Harry—- 
really 2 she asked. 

~ ‘There's no doubt of that, dear, you. will got 
it, hut you must go at once.” 

* Yes, Harry, I'll go,’ she replied, putting on 
her hat, whilst her heart beat high with excitement. 
* But wouldn't it be better if you went ? You'd 
Le there sooner than I.” 

“No, that wouldn't do at all.” 

With a © Won't be long, dear,” May departed on 
her errand, leaving behind a heart that was full of 
a strange mixture of unutterabie misery and 
iaitense gladness. 


watched her as she walked quickly across the 
meadow to the policeman’s house. ‘Twiee she 
stoppel, and, looking back, waved hev hand to him. 
A sign from him or a ery would have recalled her 
ant saved him from the horrors of four more years 
ot convict life. But he made no sign, he uttered no 
sound, What he was doing—his self-sacrifice —was 
for love. the strongest motive power the world has 
ever had ov ever will have, and he never wavere:l. 
He stood there till he saw her returning, and, 9 
little behind her. he saw the constable coming too. 
‘Len he went into the kitchen, and. sitting by the 
table, dropped his head on his hands and prayed. 


constable,” Harey sac, 
ies hands Jor the manacles 


“Pin ceady, 
holding ow 


Holues had ready. 


Praveld that God would give the woman such’ 
stvength of love for him that when she knew him for 
what he traly was that she would love hin still. 
He did not think of himself and his future, only of 
her dove --that was all he wanted. all he asked. 

In a minute or two the door opened quickly and 


May cutered in a state of great excitement. She 
went quite naturally to Harry, and he took her hand. 
“TCs all right, Harry. Mr. Holmes savs we 
shall have the money --the £100. Isn't it splendid ! 
And you've done it ---you’ve saved us!” 
“Vm glad. dear."” Harry said. with a sad siuile ; 
very glad. for now you'll have no more money 
troubles,”” 
As he finished speaking the policeman entered. 
When he caught sight of the young couple. standing 


» Jeane heavily against the deor-post and | 


NUMBER 


| 
She oresd ink was always to be found, he wrote a few | 


1 
| 
| 
! 
' 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


’ 


“Arrest you!’ May looked fron one io + 
other in a dazed, uncomprehending way. but thi 
both avoided her glance. Then the truth ear 
to her with a cruel stab, and she knew the man 
loved was the convict she had given up to justice, 

“No, no,” she cried, “don't tell me tia. 
Harry, say it’s not true. You are not -~--*" 

“The convict ? Yes.” 

* And that letter then-—vou sent me with, « 
was to tell him who you were. Oh ! how could voy 
do that % Mow could you let me ‘lo sucha tl ine 
when I love you so?) It was cruch Tt will bees 
my heart.” 

She clung to him and wept. 
his crime. of his disz 


Not a thong! ot 
race, only of her love ion iia: 


Troly his prayer was ansvered. 


Harry pressed her in lis arms tend: 
soled her as best he could. His voice was ee, 
now and his eves shone with a Jeok o: tir: 
She had not turne:! from him. 

* Pon't ery, sweetheart: LE wanted ta save san 
home. ‘Twas the only way. Yee, 
convict and you don’t shrink from ine. 
than repays me. Will you be able in the sua: 
when I'm away—to go on loving me-- now Ui von 
know the trath 7” ; 

* Always, always ! 


What isit to meif vou! 


whe 

sinned against the world 2 Lam a won i 
love you—that is all.” 

* And you will wait for me. Moy ill Prensa 

“Wait for you -ves, barn. When. hen 
will it be *” 

“In four years, dearest.” 

She gave a great sob and ching to him. Form 


years! It seemed a lifetime to be parted toi |. 
“Its too much to ask of you.” he wen 


ebb 
“T’m not worthy of you, May. but Lwant yor so 


much. Will vou wait so long 7’ 

“For you? Yes, Harry. gladly.” Sho honed 
up and tried to smile through the mist ob iew-. 

le didn’t trust himself to speak again, hit iow 
her once more to him and hissed her trembling lips. 
Then, placing her ina chair by the Giuble. ie 
walked with bowed head to the man who 
was waiting to take im back to gaol, 

Holmes, with the natural delicacy of a 
kindly heart. had left them alone and gone 
and stood by the cottage door, 

“Tm ready, cons:.hle’ Harry said. 
holding out his harsts for the minactes 
Holmes had ready. Ino a moment thes 
were on his wrists and the two men had 
let the cottage. 


* 


* 


2 * 


Pour years later May moved shan te 
same little kitchen, making preparations to 
tea, She was resiless and flushed wit 
excitement. She stiered the tire 
kettle was singing cheertally. amd lookee 
repeatedly at the okl grandiather ciel, 
which seemed to he ticking more deliber tes 
than ever. 


Vere ie 


“Oh, dear.’ she sighed impitienily., lee 
slowly the time goes to-day! It’ nor reur yet 
He said he’d be here at four, 1 should have cone 
to Prinectown to meet him. but he want il 
here. Here, where we fit met anil ive 


parted. -four years ago. © Ab. it’s stritine otf 
and, hark t!—Um sure T heard a tootsie ot set 
gravel, OW! how my heart thumps! Toes 
someone at the door, but-—tait FE darent lool. 
Oh! if it shouldn't he he. what should Pde Uv: 
_ waited and waited till I'm afraid ee 
tome, Harry. Do come to me.” 
A man’s strong arms were round her atl a man 
was showering watm kisses on willing lip ind 
Spetking gentle words of love and thanks. 
Harry had come home. 


hand in hand, he stopped short, first looking at the | 


1 , ceiling. then at the floor, fidgeting uncomfortably 
Sylvester turned, and there was such a light of , 


with his feet. 

~ Oh! here is Mr. Holmes ; he'll tell you himself, 
ifarry. that we shall have the reward. Mind, it’s 
4 You found him. 
lundre:| pounds. My! won't you be rich. Oh! 
I fecl so happy I could sing for joy. 


tor old grand-dad, and you, dear, you.” 

“Oh, stop this, constable, for heaven's sake." 
The words were wrung from the anguish of an over- 
wrought heart. 

Holmes, who had been hesitating. swayed 
between duty and kindly feeling. pulled himself 
together, and, advancing, said in his best official 
voice : 

~ Harry Sylvester, T arrest you!” 


AU 


u I've all ET! 
want in the world now ; money for the rent, a home | 


Are you going to sign our petition to Parliament 
: to abolish fines in factories ?_ Turn to p- 578. 


AGAINST THE RULES. 


Box: “Ha, ha, ha! I feel jolly to-day. My 
daughter has stopped pestering me for a necklace 
‘for Christmas. [| happened to get an idea tom a 
‘friend. and I acted on it—told her | have noticed 

that the prettiest girls were not wearing jewellery 
_ now.” on 
1 Cox: “ My ginger! I'll try that dodge my-clt. 

Box (the next day): “ Hello, Cox, did you (1) 
that anti-jewellery game on your daughter * 

' Cox: * Y-e-s, and now my wife is in a trnper 
i because she thinks I’ve been staring at piety 
‘girls. L wish l'd bought the vecklace” 


>) anlas, 


By epee 44 
Father Christmas in Foreign Countries is Not 
at All Like Ours. 
Every British boy and girl can tell you exactly 
whet Father Christmas is like. As soon as 


in sight every boy 
and girl thinks 


ing. : 


mas, like many 
of the toys he 
carries, was made 
in 
originally. 
Santa Claus as 


children know 
him has no flow- 
ing beard, an 
enormous mous- 
tacheand a large 
pair of heavy 
spectacles being 
considered a sufficient disguise. Liltle German 
boys and girls put out their father’s big jack 
boots instead of 


their own stock- 


Chinu’s Father Christmas always 
uppears as a tea trader. 


ing. Jack boots 
hold more ! 

Chinese ‘chil- 
diew will pro- 
ably not have 
such a good 


Christmas as 
vsial this year. 
Revolutions cost 
money; and 
another thing, 
many poor little 
Chinese kiddies 
vill have no 
pare.ts to look 
ater them this 
Christma. 

The Chinese 
Santa Claus, 
alnond-eved and 


— ‘ 
Santa Claus in Rassia, 
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LIMERIC 


December 25this | 


about hanging up | 
his or her stock- | 


Father Christ- : 


Germany | 
But t 


little German | 


i Cheerful, is disguised as a tea-trader, and cartics | 
| two trays, laden with presents, 
H bamboo pole. 

| These presents vary from tops and kites to 
| the little cakes which all Chinese delight in. Every 
grown-up Chinaman who has been converted to | 


slung on a long, 


| to the Zoo will 


| ride on them. 


| very like a Har- 


Father Christinas in Finland has real reindeer to 
pull his sledye. l 


; Christianity determines on December 25th to 
“eatee great big number one size’’ meal and have 
a jollification afterwards. 

The Russian Father Christmas might almost he | 
mistaken for the Engtish one at first sight. His | 

; enormous white beard and moustache and jovial | 

|smile, his still more 

‘enormous fur coat, his big 
jack boots, and last, 

| but by no means least, 

| his bags of toys slung 

‘over his shoulders, de- 

|light the heart of every 

| little child in the land of 

‘the Tsar. 

| Finland’s Santa Claus 
has real live deer to pull 

| his sledge across the glitter- 
ing snow-covered ground. 

Little Finnish — children 
believe that their Santa 
Claus comes every Christ- 
mas from a mysterious 


island far up in the 
northern seas, 
| It is interesting to 


‘note, by the way, that the 
London Zoo has just ac- 
‘ quired some real live Santa 
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£100 in Prizes Guaranteed. 


2 PRIZES £34 EACH. 


Wr are determined that you shall have a happy 
Christmas, and so, in addition to the many other 
popalar competitions in this number. we have devised 
a vood old-fashioned Limerick Contest on somewhat 
novel lines. 

Ou the entry form opposite we give you two unfinished 
limerick verses. The first limerick has been written 
by Mr. Coulson Kernahan, the author of © The Man 
of No Sorrows” and other popular novels; and the 
sccond yerse is by Mr. J. J. Bell of * Wee Mactireegur ~ 
fame, 

What we want you to do is to complcte these verses 
by adding a fifth line which must rhyme with the first 
two lines. You may give one of these last lines to 
cach verse, or you may give them both to cither of the 
Verses you choose ; but not more than two last lines 
may be written on each entry form you send. 

We guarantee to award £100 in prizes in this cout: st. 


EXAMPLES TO SHOW YOU 
MR. COULSON KERNAHAN’S LIMERICK : 


There was an old lady who said, 
When.she found a thicf under the bed: 
**So near to the floor 
And so close to the door. 
(Example last line—nol to be used.) 


LFFAR YOU'LL TAKE COLD IN YOUR HEAD.” 


For the best new versions [will give fire 


CONSOLATION GIFTS, £32. 


To the sender of the last line considered the 
est for cach verse, a prize of at least £34 will be 
awarded. and the remainder of the prize-money of at 
least £32 will be awarded in consolation gifts amongs' 
those whose attempts come next in merit. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts rust be forwarded on the printed entry form 
wo last lines only may be written on each entry forin, These may 
er one to each verse, or both te one verse only. 
ex may be eent in rrovided thot cach ¢: 
Postal Order for <1xpence. 
up the entry forr 
tin un enve 
London, 


ny 


8. Any nunber of last} 
fori is acco;npanied ty 


thal te den se 
ite the Eptirer, 


order fae stepevr 4 
Pea son's Welly, Mearis 


3. Mark your envelope * 


¢ in the top left-hand cor er, 
6. All attempts must arrve on or before Thursday, December 7h, 


er for 6 
7. Everyone who enters must ren} a postal order f r Ge 
cinco “the P.O. rmat be made pay ible to C. Arthur Ve 


& Co” in the manee 


ond must be crossed 
in tha. @xutnple. The numer muct be writt nt 
spice provided on the entry form, Where o 
ot higher value ig sent to cover more than on 
form, the number of this P.O. riist be swrittest ost ey 
entry form, 

@ Of the amount raccived aftr Qelneting Mp ereent. 
one third will be awarded te thes sates of th lage ee 


considered to be the bost for cach vere the 


hy 


HOW TO COMPLETE THE VERSES. 
| MR. J. J. BELL'S LIMERICK ¢ 


There once was a person who trict 
1 “ Last lines’ till he sickened and sied. 
| Ho inquired of Old Nick, 
| “ Pray do you Limerick ¢ 
| (Excample last line—nol to he u sed.) 
| TP aventen THE GAME, NICK REPLIED, 


Wirtehes. Merle postarr ls 


‘ hiscap. French 
' people don’t take the gifts off the Christmas Tree 


Santa Clonsx docs uot appear in Austere, St 
Nicholus—represented by a boy and folleawed by 
angels and aomous—comes Instead, 


567 


is more, they are going to draw real sledges, and 
all good little 
children who go 


; Clausreindcer all the way from Lapland ; and, what 


Le allowed to 


Santa Claus 
in France might 
almost have 
stepped out of 
an English pan- 
tomime. He is 


lequin to look 
at, with ahump 
on his back. He 
isalways laugh- 
ing anddancing, 
kceping time to 
the jingling, 
tinkling bells on 


The French idea of Santa Clans, He 
is alicays merry vind bright. 


until New Year's Day. The tree is decorated on 
Christmas Day, and for the next week is the 
admiration of all comers. 

Santa Claus doesn’t visit the little hoys and 
girls in Austria. In that country what corres- 
ponds to our Christmas is December 5th, &t. 
Nicholas Day. This day is really Santa Claw’ 
day. The original Santa was the boy bishop 
of Myra, St. Nicholas, and 
his festival really falls 
twenty days before Chiist- 
mas. 

In an Austrian home on 
December Sth the door is 
suddenly flung open and 
in marches a hoy, dressed 
in white robes with a 
mitre on his head, whe 
represcnis St. Nicholas. 
A number of angels in 
white and demons in 
black follow the boy- 
hishap. who takes — his 
seat and cxanines the 
children of the house tn 
their catechism. 

The good children 
reesive presents from the 
angels. ‘The bad ones are 
pinched and tormented by 
the black demons. 


acjudieators, by whom originalty of ides 
tien. Tt there ore inore senders thon 
udjgudicsiors, thts ne third willbe divi 


woh he taken i 


gifts by the ad{wiicators 
t. 


ndene will be entered inty in conaection with the 
votus Will be isnercd. 
12 


yeahs) ynois final, and titera may enter et 


2 The 
thas understasic 


comp 


CHRISTMAS LIMERICS. 


—— 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Ordet wesc. oe es ares 
There avas an old lady who said 
Wheat she found a thief ander the bed: ) 
** So near to the floor, ; 
And so close to the door 


eee ) 
4 , 
‘ . 
Dae re teeeeeee : 
= . é 
; Th-re once was a person who tried, ) 
4 ** Last lines" till he sickened and died, Y 
: He inquired cf Old Nick. . ? 
< ** Pray co you Limerick ? ‘ 
‘ ) 
\ Crt ee ot ‘ 
/ , 
) / 
A __—siessdrane cptsens demeurshdih nv enoesreembnis Rldeeoleaa ‘ 
5 \ 
Pages te chide by Ue deeicim pieblisted in’ 
£6 Pearson's We nel lo accept itas final, and 


enter ontyon this understanding, and Lagree toabile 


‘ buy the proted conditions, 


¢ 

Signed ees 

¢ Addr 255 occcc cc cctectesteeee eee: 

( oe 


” (Nee 


Doe gaare, 


CHRISTMAS IN TRIPOLI, 


A Fanciful Picture, but Probably a Truthful One. 


Boom! The big gun roared out its message of 
defiance across the desert. It was the Turkish 
greeting to the Italians in ‘Tripoli on Christmas 
Day. 

“Buona Festa,”’ whispered one Italian soldier 
to another, the grim tightening of his lips belying 
the words he spoke. 

Buona Festa—a Merry Christmas! A merry 
Christmas lying in a trench, gripping mechanically 

a rifle, and looking anxiously over the desert. 
The soldier smiled grimly to himself. 

He was thinking of that little home in sunny Italy. 
of his dark-eyed, laughing wife, of Teresa and 
(iuiseppe, laughing, round-eyed little children. 
He had got their pictures buttoned up tightly 
inside his tunic. 

Ah! Little Guiseppe! He had told him that 
he would be back in time to wish him ‘* Buona 
Festa!” And now he was here, this Christmas 
morning, wondering if he would ever see his little 
‘Teresa and his Guiseppe again. Why, a year ago, 
sitting round the fire, Guiseppe had taken childish 
vows to be asoldier. He had strutted up anddown 
in his little paper cap, his little helt, carrying a 
tiny gun, and he had looked so fierce that even 
his father had pretended to be afraid of him! But 
that was last Christmas ! 

‘This Christmas Day Guiseppe’s father was lying 
in the trenches, every nerve on edge, eyes heavy 
with sleep, ears tortured with the incessant boom- 
ing of big guns and screaming of shells. He was 
thirsty, this Italian soldier. The only drinking 
water to be had was filthy and discase laden. 

‘This Christmas morning he felt himself going 


- 
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mad. For four days in succession the Turks had 
‘attacked the trenches, while natives in the town 
had shot at him from behind his back. He lay 
there, cramped and stiff, his tired brown eyes 
ever scanning the near horizon. 

* Buona Festa!’ He laughed bitterly to him- 
self, and looked at his comrade. He was young. 
He had no wife and no little Guiseppe who wanted 
to be a soldier. He could see in his mind’s eye 
the piles of panettoni which he loved. Panettoni 
cake was not to be had in Tripoli. As the thought 
flashed across his mind he slowly pulled out a hard 
dry biscuit. It was so hard and so dry! Not even 
a drop of his beloved wine to wash it down, and 
there are no wines in the world like the Italian 
wines, 

He suddenly remembered that he had a few dates. 
Al! If they could only capture that oasis out 
there. He knew there was water, and good water, 
in plenty. There were dates and olives and oranges 
growing in plenty. What would he not give for a 
ripe, juicy orange on that Christmas Day? But 
no, the Arabs and the Turks were holding the oasis, 
holding it with all the fierceness of their nature. 
He considered himself lucky to have stagnant 
water to drink and hard biscuits to eat. His body 
ached for sleep. He wanted rest, but the Arabs 
secmed to be able to fight all day and all night. 

What did they care about Christmas? They 
were infidels! They fought on Christmas Day 
as madly as they did on any other day. What was 
that cloud of dust across there ? 

Crack! His comrade was firing. The cloud 
was coming nearer. He could hear the wild yells 
of the Arabs, the whistle of bullets over the trenches. 
Suddenly the cloud turned and slowly melted 
across the desert. 

The Italian heard a gasp beside him. His 
comrade was lying doubled up in the trench 
moaning in agony. @ He put his arm under him and 
lifted him up. 

* Buona Festa !”” he whispered. 


oN a ee re rte em eet 


HAVE YOU A PERFECT HAND? 


£20 Offered in Novel Contest. 


mane. ee me 


| FLO 
FOR LADIES. 


Praxsox § Weesry is eiwave fiest in che sield 
with anv bright little competition, and this one 
should appeal to every reader of our popular paper. 

We are offering £20 for the outlines of two 
perfect hands. One hand must be a lady’s, and 
theotheraman’s. The winners will receive £10 each. 

Mademoiselle Jeannette, the well-known Paris 
Beauty Specialist, who wrote a series of articles 
on “ Beauty ”’ for us early last year, has kindly con- 
sented to judge the outlines of the hands. 

No matter what your hand is like, send the out- 
line along to us. It is sure to contain some almost 
hidden beauty, and it will be judged on its merite. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

Spread your hand out flat on a clean sheet of 
white paper, and then with pen and ink take an 
-outline of it as in this example. 

A witness must be present, and you must both 


Spread your 
hand out 
like this to 

take 
the outline. 


sign the cntiy form opposite. We will reward the 
witnesses of the winning hands with a gift of 10s. 
cach, This entry form must be sent to us with the 
outline of your hand. 


There wre many young readers of “ Pearson’s Weekly.” Here is w competition for then. 


NO ENTRANCE 
FEES. 


| 
| 
| 


£10 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All attempts must be drawn with pen and 
ink on a plain sheet of white paper. The hand 
outlined may be either your left or right. 

2. The name and address of the competitor and 
of the witness must be filled in on the entry form 
below. This entry form must be cut out and 
firmly attached—cither pinned or pasted—to the 
sheet of paper bearing the outline of the hand. 

:. Only one outline may appear on one sheet of 
paper, and if more than one entry is sent a separate 
entry form must be attached to each. 

4. Address your envelope tothe Editor, Pearson’s 
Weekly, Henrietta - Street, London,: W.C., and 
mark it “ Outline’ in the top left-hand corner. 

5. All attempts musé reach us not later than 
first post Thursday, December 7th. 

G. The prize of £20 will be divided equally 
between the lady and the gentleman whose hands 
are considered the most perfect by Mademoiselle 
Jeannette, while a gift of 10s. will be awarcel to 
the witness of each of these winning hands. 

7. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

8. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may enter on this understanding only. 


ENTRY _FORM. OUTLINE CONTEST. 
This entry form must be firmly attached 
ing the oniline of 


the competitor's lati 


T hercby declare that this isthe outline of my hand. 
I ugree to abide by the decision published in 
Peauson’s WEEKLY, anil to accept it as final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions, 


j 


AdU 4088 gasses 


Signature of 
Competitor 


Signature 
A OR aa 


Address... 


The young Italian opened bis eves. | 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 7, 1911. 


Hoaxing the Whistle-Wielder, 
irae rlatncertons 


Some Odd Pranks Played on Football Referees 
By ONE. 


I am a football referee, and I am speaking from 
experience when | say that the referee’s lot, like 
the policeman’s, is not by any means a bed of rosc-, 
Referees are continually being hoaxed. 

I remember a celebrated Cup Tie some years 
ago that caused a great deal of excitement. ‘I'he 
home team was being cefeated by a goal or s» 
when suddenly the pitch was covered with a 
dense fog, and neither goal could be seen. 

Needless to say, the referee stopped the game, 
only to find some ten minutes afterwards that « 
neighbouring works had obliged by letting thei 
chimneys pour forth black smoke to save the hone 
team. And the workers gladly subscribed to 
pay the fine imposed on them by the city authoriti-~ 
for contravention of their by-laws. 

This particular episode happened to mysci. 
One mid-December day I was officiating in the 
West of Scotland, and in conversation withoneof th 
officials of the home club I learned that the home 
team would be exceptionally weak owing to injury. 

The game was mainly in favour of the visite:-. 
who, however, up to five minutea to go had ouls 
scored one goal <A shout from the spectator 
made me turn round, and | discovered the chil 
linesman lying prone on the ground. 

No Fit at All. 
Of course, I stopped the game and went overt» 
him. His blanched face and staring eyes vive 
|me the impression of an epileptic seizure, hui 
i snddenly conscivusness appeared. 
We ‘tricd to move him, but he begged. owiny 
| to execssive pain, not to be removed. Darkne-- 
Pwas fuliy coat, and in the cireumstances LE had to 
i stop the game. Some weeks afterwards 1 di-- 
| covers + had been completely had. 
| A very cute dodge is sometimes worked when a 
| plover lus been sent off the ficld, especially if the 
| referes isa stranger. ‘The team sheets are purposely 
written in different order, and as the referee usual! 
requires the name of the person sent off eith : 
on the field or at the end of the yame, the player 
calls himself, Iet us say, Blank. 

The referee takes down the name, and discover- 
at the end of the match that no name on the shee! 
compares with this. He inquires why this nanv 
was given, and immediately apologies from the 
secretary are forthcoming to the fact that D.-!) 
was compelled to stand down owing to accident 
and Blank had to take his place. Owing to an 
oversight the team list was not changed. 

The trick works well when a prominent metin 
of the team has been ordered off and a jusic: 
member stands the suspension. 

Given Away by a Slip. 

One day the trick was almost successfully plays! 
on me. I was refereeing in a part of the countrs 
I had never been hkefore. Towards the end I se: 
off a player, and on reference to the team sti: 
1 found he was called ‘* Davies.” At the end: 
the game a gentleman, ostensibly a reporter. cin 
in, and inquired the name of the player orden. 
off. I said: 

*** Davies,’ left half of C-— team.” 

He looked surprised and said : 

* Surely you are mistaken. * Anderson * 
the left-half position.” ; 

“Well,” replied J, “‘ Anderson ’ was sent oll. 

I reported the matter to the Association 
** Anderson ”’ I gave as the person sent off. © 
team protested I had sent off ** Davies.” and Ie 
asked to mect the Committee. I was sent inte | 
next room at the meeting and asked to brine 
delinquent in. ‘ Anderson,” ‘* Davies.” and «1 
more were there. 1 got my man all right. but h 
it not been for the reporter's slip of the ton 
the dodge wou!d have been successitl. 

Some time ago a rather clever swindle wo 
petrated on a referee up North. One of the | 
team was injured. and as this happened new 
start of the game, it was no surprise to sce the 1 
turn out again towards half time. 

The referee even went over and inquired : 
player how he was feeling. Receiving a="! 
that he was better, nothing more was sail 
accident. But, nevertheless, the referce had | 
duped, asa twin brother of the injured phases 
taken his place. 


io 


_. A BIG INSTALMENT THIS WEEK. | 


you CAN STILL START TO-DAY. 


A Strange Sin 


PICK UP THE THREADS HERE. 


| Fairy's is tho distinct impression of a left hand from ! 


Crorce Marcwant, the son of a wealthy cotton 
merchant, falls in love with beautiful Mary Ryder, a 
wider of looms in one of his father's weaving sheds. 

Mary knows, however, that they can never be man 
ant wife, for she is wedded to a work-shy brute who is, 
.w believes, drinking himself to death in Canada. 

One night Marchant’s love overpowers him, and he 
qievously wrongs Mary. But she loves him even as 
much as he loves her, and she forgives. The following 
evcning Mary returns home Jate, to find her landlady 
ill up, aad waiting for her. 

A glance at the woman’s face tclls Mary that some- 
thing unusual has happened, and then a drunkensnore 
reaches her. Her husband has come back. 

The landlady retires to bed. She is awakened by 
a crash and a clatter of swift running feet on the 
cobbles. She sees Mary’s hus! anl lying face down- 
wards on the floor. He is dead. 

At the inquest the jury bring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder. But 
the police never catch her. And it is about this time 
that George Marchant’s hair goes grey, which is strange 
in so young @ man, 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS AFTER. 


‘TWENTY-THREE years have passed since that fateful 
nisht of George Marchant’s sin. George Marchant of 
lung ago is now Lord Millborough. , 

liis family consists of his wife, a son (Ro.), his 
daughter Eileen, and among his small army of 
servants is Fairy Willow. 

Fairy Willow is a pretty, shallow-mindcd little 
wit-h whose one ambition is to be a great actress. And 
tis great ambition is her undoing. 

Vii-tly, she is responsible for the dismissal of Stevens, 
a fectman at the Hall, and then she falls into the 
ies of Mr. Stanley Jack, of the Siddons Dramatic 
—a dramatic agency only in name. 

stanley Jack is a rogue, and while flattering Fairy, 
iv identally extracts from her particulars regarding 
lly Millborough’s jewels, and he arranges for 
frown, one of his underlings, to fill the vacancy at 
ths Hall caused by Stevens’ dismissal. 

* ss * * 

The stern, silent Lord Millborough ant Marcus 
Inake, his trusted companion and sceretary, are at 
the Works one day, when Drake is distracted by Lord 
Millhorough, who, as soon as he secs Beth Willow, a 
pee of looms, reels and falls against a driving- 
at, 

That night as if in a dream Lord Millborough stagxers 
froin his bed to the safe in the corner of his room. 

{t is filled with papers. One is marked ‘‘ Last Will 
an Testament,” and across an envelope is written 
“Not to be opened till after my death.’ Lord Mill- 
borough takes out from the papers a faded photograph. 

~ Mary,” he whispers. 

‘Then he falls for a second time. 

Marcus Drake, followed by the doctor and Brown, 
the new footman, hurries to the bedroom. Drake 
gathers up his lordship’s papers, but the cnvclope 
marked “ Not to be opencd till after my dcath "is 
hut among them. 

= * * * 


_Fairy has decided to make a secret journey to the 
Sitdons Dramatic Agency at London, and has _per- 
suaded Bob Evans to take her to Baddeley Junction 
in one of his master’s cars, and to gct her little handbag 
“hich she has hidden in the woodman’s hut. 

On the way back from Baddeley Junction Bob 
discovers Stevens, recently footman at the Hall, lying 
o the ground, brutally done to death, and Evans is 
urrested on suspicion of having killed him. 

s 2 * * 


* 

When in London, at lodgings kept by a 

Mrs. Paul—the Mary Ryder of iong ago—in Corus 
Strect, Fairy learns the news of the theft of 
aly Millborough’s jewels, the arrest of Evans, and of 
the hue and ery after her. Then she remembers that by 
«Mistake she has somcone else’s bag in place of her 
“vn, She looks at the chair by the side of the bed on 
“hich she had placed tho bag before she fell 
Asleep, 
R It has gone, stolen by the rat-catcher of Diver 
“tect, a strange being, with a malformed hand, 
“lose very name inspires Stanley Jack and his 
partner, Miss Delorme, with terror. 

And on the window of a small room adjoining 


* 


Supposing you were writing a lebler 


which the second finger has been severed. 

Then Fairy, afraid Iest she will be arrested for 
complicity in the crime, goes into the street. She has 
no definite plans, and walks aboyt aimlessly until she 
is stopped by Mrs. Lustleigh, a Woman of ill fame. 


Mrs. Lustleigh coaxes the helpless, terror-stricken | 


girl to her home, the Red House. Here Fairy is 
drugged, her clothes taken away, and beautiful new 
garments substituted. Then Mrs. Lustleigh invites 
Sir Harold Hilmon to dinner. 

_ Sir Harold Hilmon comes, but yielding to a better 
impulse, he helps Fairy to escape and takes her to his 
rooms. 

His rash act is brought home to him when the letter- 
trap ot the front door rattles. It is young Roy March- 
ant, and ho wants Sir Harold to put him up for the 
night. But at sight of Fairy he staggers forward, 
asif shot. ‘ Good Heavens, Hilmon,” he says hoarsely 
“Thats Willow—Mary Willow—the girl who ran off 
with the diamonds !”’ 

As Sir Harold wishes to marry Eileen Marchant fcr 
the sake of her money, this escapade must not be noised 
abroatt. 

He partly explains matters to Roy, and then asks 
him to see Fairy back to her lodgings. 

The following day Fairy is arrested, and later on she 
is sent back to Millborough to be tried for stealing the 
jewels. 

* * * * 


* * 


At Miliborough dawn has just broken. Marcus 
Drake is searching a ditch close to the spot where 
the murdered body of Stevens was found. He 
discovers a spanner. 

Then a motor-car, containing Major Collett, head 
of the Dudding Police, and Chief Inspector Pickles, 
of Scotland Yard, comes buzzing up the read. 

Major Collett is convinced that Bob Evans murdered 
Stevens. On the other hand, Drake feels sure that 
Evans is innucent, and this leads to a quarrel between 
the two men, 

Aficr Drake has left the scene of the murder, Pickles, 
in his quict litte way, points out to the Major that 
his—the Major’s—deduetions are all at fault, and 
that Evans cannot possibly be guilty. They go back 


to Millborough Hall and Lady Millborough asks to see 


the Major alone. He finds her in her boudoir. 


“Graeme,” she says, clinging to him, “have you | 


You must help me—you shall— 


forgotten the past ? 
Those jewels 


or I will confess all ty my husband ! 
must not be found ! ~ 

In another room Pickles is questioning the servants 
—one by one. Almost the last one on his list is Brown, 
the new footman, and the detective sets a trap for hi: 
that succeeds. ° 

“Thank vou, Brown.” he says, to close the 
interview. ‘Then he smiles sorrowfully to himsclé. 
“'That’s one of them, but it is going to be a slow 
business. Artful—very artful.” . 

And then, quite by chance, Pickles gets an ally in 
Lisette Dupont, the charming little French maid to 
Lady Mililborough. Pickles secs he can rely on her and 
asks her to watch Brown. 

“T make ‘im make love to me,” says Lisette, “ for 
the sake of the foolish Willow and poor Bob Evans.” 

Lisette keeps her promise, and one night, by 
following Brown through the woods, she gets the 
first clue of a fiendish plot to kill Pickles. Brown 
mecis Stanley Jack ! 
* 


* * * 


Mrs. Paul returns to Millborough, after an absence 
of twenty-three vears, to give evidence ou behalf 
of Fairy. Her visit is not wasted, for she has the 
satisfaction of sceing both Fairy and Bob Evans 
acquitted of their alleged crimes. ae 

But Fate works in a strange way. While in the 
tuwn of her girlhood Mrs. Paul meets Lord Mill- 
borough, and she learns from him that their child — 
whom she believed had died at birth, is Beth Willow 
of the looms. 


| Millborough 


Unfortunately for both of them, however, Luke Woad, 
the ne'er-do-well of Millborough, overhears: their 
conversation, and he sees money in it - blackmail. 

A few days later Woad calls at the Halland demands | 
a price for his silence from Lord Millbovough, 

“Shall £ tell your high-born wile, he threatens, 


“that veu have a child livine to-day, and that Mary 
2vder, married to Jim Durdan, whom she murdered, 
is the mother?” 


(You can now read on.) 


to Senta Clows thanking hiny for all 


CHAPTER THIRTY (continued). 


The First Signs of Blackmail. 

Lorp MILLBorOUGH reeled as under a blow ; then 
suddenly, both hands clencheil, his eveballs starting 
from their sockets, he took a step towards Woal, 
murder flaming in his heart. 

Mary, the woman he had loved, despite the naturo 
of his terrible, yet in a measure unwitting, sin against 
her, was in this hound’s power. 

The cornered man was not thinking of himsclé at 
this moment, but of the power to inflict agony on 
others possessed by Luke Woad—on Mary Ryder, on 
Beth Willow, on his lawful wife and his legitimate 
children. 

Woad did not flinch, fur he knew the strength of the 
weapon in his hand. 

“Come, mester,”’ he said, ‘be sensible. Brass up, 
and I'll hold my tongue, though [ tell vo° this—vouw ll 
‘ave to change things here in factory and shed. I'm 
a working-man, and the working-man’s friend, ant 
I'm going to use my power to help the helpless, the 
down-trodden, and the crushed. Yo'Jl ‘ave to raise 
wages—no more fines—but we'll see about that 
later.” 

Ambition flaredl in Woad’s eves. Inthe past Lord 
Millborough had been hailed the uncrowned king. like 
his father before him, of the great cotton-town ; but 
in the future it was going to be Luke Woad, and ho 
meant torise to the position by using Lord Millborough's 
neck as a stepping-stone. 

Plans were shaping in his brain. He would stir up 
astrike among the employees ¢f the Windmill Spinning 


and Weaving 
Company, ant 
then he would 


step in, and use 
his secret power 
over the chair- 
man and 
managing - dirce- 
tur to obtain 
concessions, and 
the people of 


woul fall down 
on their knees 
an worship him, 
Luke Woad! 
Aah, and before 
they d done, 
they'd) put) him 
into Parliament ! 

The veins were 
standing out like + 
whipcord on 2% 
Lord Mill- 
borough's — grey 
forchead. 

At this fright- 
ful moment, had 


Lord Millbavongh took a step forrvrard, 


murder flaming in lis heurt, 


there been a 
revolver to 
hand, he would have shot Luke Woad) dead ant 


blown out his own brains after. That would have 
been a ghastly way out of the corner in which he was 


| hemmed. 


The man who knew his and Mary Ryder’s secret 
would have been silence:!, and he, Lord Millborough, 
beyond the reach of earthly inquisition and judgment. 
But then, as he stood silent, beads of glistening sweat 
standing out among the knotted veins on his ferchead, 
it flashed upon him that even if he had been equipped 
to commit this double act of death, and had exccuted 
it, he would have left the woman he had loved and 
their daughter unprovided for, that as yet, though he 
had lain on a torture-rack during the night, trying to 
evolve a plan how best to benefit their futures, nothing 
had been done. 

No! He must gain time —pause—respite ! And 
thers was but one way, for all its frightful humiliation, 
to yield, for the present at Icast, to the blackmailer’s 
demands. : 

He gripped ihe back of a chair. and the mused +s and 
tendons stood out on his lean hands like tight-irawn 
wires, 

“Toan hold mv Congne ! salt Wowl, droppin lia 
voice and insinuation creeping into it, 7 Vhs no 
need for Beth Willow to kaow, for votr wife ty iarow, 
or anvbody to know, so long as yoo bras pt But 
if vo" don't, Vil erush you aml yours, diag your nema 
through the mud! * 


ow 


the toys he has Given you. 
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"there was a clock in the office, and its ticking was 
very distinct in the silence that followed. 

‘Then Woad pointed to the safe 

“You don’t keep much money lying idle there,” he 
said, with a cunning smile. ‘* Your money, stained 
with the sweat of toilers, is earning more money in 
banks and investments, rolling on like a snowball, 
picking up and picking up; but I want a hundred 
down, or as much as you’ve got. And I shall want a 
couple o’ thousand—yo’ ‘ear !—a couple o’ thousand 
in three days’ time. None of your cheques. Notes 
and gowd! What's a couple o’ thousand to you? 
You can offer a thousand without winking an eyelid 
for the finding of your missus’s gew-gaws.”” 

Lord Millborough turned, his movements lifeless as 
an automaton’s, and unlocked the great safe. 
Business men do not hoard vast sums in safes. On 

ay-days cashicrs brought bags of gold from the 
Bonk 3; but there was sone cighty pounds in coin in the 
safe, cash ready for ordinary emergencics, 

God alone knew what the man’s humiliation was, 
what murderous thoughts blazed again in Lord Mill- 
borough’s hidden soul, as he handed the money to 
Luke Woad ; murderous thoughts, vet not. inspired by 
brutal blood-Imst, but by the tortured reflection that 
Woad’s death would spell security for Mary Ryder 
and her daughter—thcir innocent, beautiful child 
grown to womanhood now. 

“You don’t want a receipt, I reckon,” said Luke 
Woad meaningly as he stowed the money into his 

ockets. 

Lord Millborouch did not answer, 
his body quiveringly. 

“T shall be calling again in three days,” said Woad 
when he reached the door. 

When he was gone Lord Millborough sank into a 
chair, and his hands clawed into his white hair and 
crept down slowly, and bit into his ghastly-coloured 
face. 

‘Then he became like a thing of stone for a full half- 
hour. When at last he stirred, it was to pick up the 
telephone. He gave a number in a cracked voice. 

“Hullo, is that Martindale? I'm Millborough, 
speaking from my office. Can you come at once ?” 

‘rhe answer was ‘* Yes.” Mr. Benjamin Martindale 
was Lord Millborough’s solicitor. 

When he reached the office Lord Millborough was 
staring at a sheet of foolscap on which much was 
written in pencil. 

‘ Martindale,” he said, ‘‘I want to make a fresh 
will!” 

“ Yes, Lord Millborough.” 

* * 


A tremor swept 


* 

It was dark when Luke Woad reached the street, 
no longer hang-dog, but a grim kind of swagger about 
his gait, his soft hat at an angle over his handsome, 
evil face, and his air that of a man who was a conse- 
quential somebody now. He did not turn aside to 
any public-house. No drink for him now. His many 
schemes called for a clear brain, and he had the wisdom 
to realise this. 

Shorthouse Row was his destination. 
brought Lord Millborough down on his knees. Now 
he meant doing the same to Beth. She'd have to 
marry him now, he reckoned. Ah, and Lord Mill- 
borough was going to find them the brass with which 
to start life comfortably, and pay for a special licence. 

And Drake—well, the Rough Terrors were only 
waiting for an opportunity to have a word with him, 

s * 


He had 


Drake, too, after quitting the factory, had gone to 
Shorthouse Row. It had been revealed to him now 
that there was but one woman in the world for him, 
and that woman, Beth! And if he had fashioned an 
excuse for calling on her, it was not because he was a 
noral coward, but because he was jealous for her good 
name, and knew how quick scandal was to tarnish a 
woman's pame. And his excuse was plausible. 

When he reached the narrow thoroughfare, darkness 
hung over it. And neighbours, who saw him knock 
at the Willows’ door, came to the conclusion that 
business to do with that scatter-brained, mischicf- 
making little wench, Fairy, had brought Lord Mill- 
horough’s secretary. And that, indecd, was Drake's 
plausible excuse. 

Beth opened the door, and the red, telltale blush, 
beyond her effort at control, flooded her Madonna-like 
yet proud face. A lamp was lit in the little sitting- 
room, 

~ Your sister's back ?” said Drake. 

“Yes,” anevered Beth, But she’s resting now, 
and is asleep.” 

Then don't wake her, 1 can tell you what I have 
to say just as well,” answered Drake, and his heart 
Jeapt and he thanked goodness humanly that Fairy 
was aslcep. Might she continue so. : 

Beth drew back, and he entered. She closed the 
door. The blinds and curtains were drawn, 

* Bob Evans has been here ?”* asked Drake. 

* Yes,” replicd Beth, with a catch that was gratitude 
in her low-noted voice. ‘And he and Fairy have to 
thank you——” 

“Nonsense !*’ interrupted Drake quickly. ‘ He's 
one of the best. He told me that he was going to put 
his shoulder to the wheel, and I was only too glad to 
be of any use to him. He’s grit, and he won't rest till 
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he’s made a home for your sister and can take her to 
it as his wife. How is she?” . 

“ Still dazed, poor little Fairy, but there are happier 
days in store for her!” 

All the beauty of Beth’s nature seemed to find 
expression in her voice and in her wonderful eyes. 

Drake’s heart eeemed to go mad. The lamplight 
played on her, on her cameo-like face, on her slender, 
distingnished figure. Why should he wait till to- 
morrow ? She was queen of his heart to-night, and 
for all time! She was the love of his life ! . 

He stepped to her, and his strong, clean, burning 
eyes compelled hers to return his gaze. And the world 
fell away from both in the silence. 

“T love you!” said the man’s cyes. 
do you love me?” : 

They had not known each othcr long, and the times 
they had met could have been numbered off on ten 
fingers. But love, 
like necessity. 
knows no laws 
—not when it 
is the kind of 
love that had 
taken possession 
of Marcus 
Drake; love that 
was intensely 
human and 
passionate, yet 
that honoured 
as well as 
hungered for the 
woman whohad 
inspired it. 

But, as yet, 
no words 
spoken: only 
eyes looking 
into cyes. 

Then, sud- 
denly, before 
she could turn 
away and hide 
what was writ- 
ten in her own 
eyes, he took her 
face between his strong hands and looked into it. 

‘ Beth!” he whispered hoarsely. ‘‘ You do—you 
do love me?” 

Something almost masterful in his manner. 

“Yes, I love you!” 

And then. in the little room, with its china ornaments 
and plants in the blinded and curtained window, Beth 
Willow and Marcus Drake seemed to become one—not 
a mill-lass and a man in a higher station of life—but 
just a man and woman, lovers ! 

And neither saw the shadow of a man that was cast 
upon the drawn blind. 

It was cast by one of the Rough Terrors! 

But the Rough Terrors wore no badge of brother- 
hood to distinguish them from other men, and the 
man who hulked past the Wi!lows’ house, casting a 
shadow on the blinded window, was simply known as 
Bill Bowker, of Bolton's Yard, a labourer, who some- 
times did railway-navvy work, sometimes worked for 
builders, and sometimes undertook odd jobs at factory 
or shed. 

Hie was a married man, but his wife had left him, 
taking the children with her, because when Bill Bowker 
had money he spent it on drink, and when he had not 
he knocked her about for spending her slender earnings 
on the children instead of handing them over to him. 
Once when one of the little ones was ill Bowker, instead 
of hurrying home with the money that was sorely 
needed, had turned into a public-house, and when he 
reeled home the little one was dead. 

But Luke Woad, preaching the gospel of discontent, 
had told Bill Bowker that Lord Millborough and the 
bloated capitalists had killed his child and driven away 
his missus from him, and that whether Bowker worked 
or whether he did not, whether he was sober or drunk, 
he was entitled to thirty shillings a week to be paid 
by the bloated capitalists. Luke Woad, who was no 
example of honourable labour, doing as little as possible, 
and doing that little badly, possessed the cunning that 
employs others to do dangerous, dirty work. The 
great problems of capital and labour were used by him 
as a stalking horse to serve Lis own, not his fellow- 
creatures’ ends, 

And he had told Bill Bowker that Marcus Drake, 
Lord Mitlborough’s secretary, was a_ parasite, 
earning good moncy for doing nothing; that 
it was Drake who gave his lordship private information 
responsible for the sacking of men and women from 
factory and shed ; and that Drake was attempting to 
play a dixshonourable game with Beth Willow, thinking 
the daughter of a working-man fair sport. He had 
played his cards with fiendish cunning. Bill Bowker 
had shadowed Drake, and the Rough Terrors were only 
awaiting opportunity. 

But the ominous shadow flung upon the blind was 
lost upon Beth and Marcus Drake at this supreme 
moment of mutual love revealed and confes-ed, Beth 
had not angled for his heart, nor played coquettish 
tricks. Rather she had sought to conceal the love he 
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The Rough Terror po! the garotter’s 


grip on Drake's throat, and then, 
with a@ knee in his back, tried to 
bring him to the ground. 
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had inspired, till he had made his avowal and ci:'med 
her answer. But now, as they stood together in g 
heaven of love’s making, from which for the time 
being the prosaic facts of everyday life were excluded, 
she yielded herself to him with the unashamed cm. 
passioned simplicity of a woman who was too true a 
woman to attempt to hide her great love under coy 
trickery or provocative finesse. : 

In the stillness of this lovers’ coming-together, 
heart knocked against heart, and again and again the 
man set the went of his love on her lips, on her eves, 
on her brows, and on her hair with an intensity that 
once drew a little cry from ker. 

And then there came a moment when, with one arm 
about her, he tilted back her shapely head and ivoked 
into her flushed face and burning eyes as if to mahe 
sure that he was not dreaming, that it was Beth he 
held, and that she had givcn him her love. 

“It’s true—you're mine!” ho whispered 
sionately. 

“ Yours-—till death!” she breathed, and ehe meait 
it, for she belonged to the order of women win love 
but once. 

Then aftcr a while Drake, holding her close. «ive 
the future athought. Sooner or later lovers must retuin 
to earth and the prose of life, and Drake dil not 
attempt to ignore the difference in their picsent 
stations of life. It was a thing to be taken intyu con. 
sideration for the sake of the woman he love! He 
could picture Lady Millborough elevating those -uper- 
cilious brows of hers snecringly, and talking about a 
mésalliance, and he was most intensely jealuas both of 
Beth’s honour and her sensitive feelings. He would 
throw up his secretaryship; but the man who had 
previously pined to penetrate again into the danzerons 
unknown no longer thought of exploration. What- 
ever Drake did he did with a will, and took the shortest 
cut possible. 

And now marriage was his goal. 
was one of your open-air men with the power 
of ruling and inspiring other men. ‘There was 
scope for a man in Canada. But, then, hard upon 
this thought had flashed another. Beth's father was 
a broken invalid in hospital; she filled the placo of 
mother to that pathetic, scatter-brained, muddle- 
making little sister of hers. 

No. He must obtain work at home, but of a more 
independent kind than a private secretaryship. ancl 
now, with strong confidence that was different from 
conceit, he undertook to do so within a fortnight. 

And with Beth also, reflection had followed the first 
bewildering, wonderful ecstasy of love. Fairy, the 
man she believed to be her father in hospital, her 
drunken sicpmother in prison, and Luke Woad —like i 
sinister, vague shadow—intruded upon her thought. 
And then the thought that she might prove a mill- 
stone, with her associations and her relatives, round 
the neck of the man she loved crept upon her coldly. 

She looked up into his cyes, and hers were troubled 
now. “ But ” 

She said no more, for he interrupted her. 
have no ‘* buts.” 

“There is no ‘but’ !” he said strongly. ‘ You're 
mine—you've told me so, Beth. That is the grand 
fact that matters only. Mer the rest, I know what's 
passing through your unsclfish mind—I shall find out 
the way, and quickly. 1 cart wait long for you, 
beloved.” 

* But our lives have been s. different, and y-1i-——-" 

“They shall be one in the future, Beth!" 

A clock struck in the little room and brought tine 
home to them both. 

“T must get to hospital,” she whispered. “to dad. 
You almost made me forget! And you—you must 
go!” And again the shadow of Bill Bowher wos cast 
upon the blind. 

“I'm coming with you.” 

“ No,”’ she said gently. 
not scen her yct.” ; 

Then again there was a silence, and the pros: oF Iie 
faded before the passion and cestasy of bis +. ail 
when it was broken Drake whispered again ct his 
plans for the future. ‘There should be no sccrcy 
about this engagement of theirs as if it were sore tins 
to be ashamed cf. 

“Yo-merrow, Beth! When shall we mect 2” 

“Tm going back to work to-morrow, sie 
simply. ** It must be aficr six o’clock ! 

Drake did not trouble to luok about when he quitte | 
the little house. What were the little obsia of file 
compared with the great, great fact that Beth fivet 
him? He strode out like a man treading on air, bix 
head flung back a little. 

When he did not return from Millboroug to the 
Hall in the car with Lord Millborough, he us took 
the tram to the foot of the Stack, and covered the re-! 
of the journey on foot. But to-night he felt like dois 
the whole journcy on foot, to be under the stars, to 
dream and work things out practically as well, fot 
dreams alone never yet solved the cold problems of lite. 

As it was he was too late for dinner at th Hall, 
for which he thanked heaven. 

Once he broke out almost boyishly into the snatch 
of asong. When he reached the spot where the tram- 
rails ended, he turned into Templemore Lane. an | then 
struck the path that threaded its way up ie Stack, 


Pas- 


By nature he 


He would 
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the pach visible in the picture postcard in Mrs. Paul's | 
album. 
Jt was es 
valk just abr 2 nd 
a cntage to lovers, though the nipping autumnal 
erenitigs and nights had robbed the Stack of its attrac- 


for sweethearts. 
ene 


a narrow track along which two folk could | 


tions 
He had heard the rustle of undergrowth behind him. 
tut before he could turn, some one of hulking build had 
vvaishtened up behind him, leapt, and got the 
warotter's grip round his throat, an then, with a knee 
ia his hack, Was trying to bring him to the ground. | 
‘The upper part of the man’s face was masked. \ 
Drake recled backward, choking, and as he did so, | 
avg figures e2cmed to spring into existence magically, | 
wl round him, and their faces also were maskeil. | 
~ Uengh 1” i 
att not from Drake this time. Even as he was 
v1 backwards he brought his elbows with all his 
vat strength into the ribs of his human incubus, ' 
itoth went down, Drake on top, but the brute bencath 


raved his grip limply. : 

And then, before ke could rise, five men were on | 
rim, and all ovér him, and there was the sickly thud | 
cia kick with a metal-shod clog. . 

But in the darkness and the pell-mell confusion of | 
‘tall. the murderous kick found a mark other than | 
the ove intended—Bill Bowker’s ribs, not Drake's. | 
{nt before the brate could kick again there was a 
veperal kind of upheaval, and Drake was up, smiling, | 
hat a whastly kind of mirthless smile, his upper lip a | 
tin line against his white teeth. 

“All together, Inds !”’ cried a hoarse voice, with a 
Hasphemous oath. . . 

And had they been simultaneous in their attack, : 
Drake must have gonedown. But they came raggedly, 
two a little front of the others, ani Drake, white- 
[pped, grinning @ little, grey-faced, his sensitive 

wostrils quivering with rage at the utter, blackguardly 

cantice of it all, yet with his brain clear and his 
vervy body and limbs quick to obey it, let fly with 
vit and left simultaneously. 

Une of the two foremost men went down like a 
vinepin ; the other reeled, and before the others could 
wt at grips with him Drake had sprung like a tiger | 
at the reeling man, seeming to dodge or not to feel 
rie hlows of the others, and, gripping his throat with | 
one hand, smashed a blow home between his eyes that 
uiade him drop like a log. 

For the moment he had put three out of his six 
assailints hors de combat. 

In the mix-up that followed no eye could have ; 
“istinguished what happencd exactly. Quick as 
Dake was, he was not quick enough to recover from 
is attack on the last man laid low, and the remaining | 
Hree were on him—three mon using their fect and 
‘ads as well as their fists. Snorts, grunts, and the 
vind of blows made the night hideous with their | 
muMflel sounds. Once all four men, mixed up in. | 
deseridably, went down, in a bunch in the undergrowth 
beside the track—a writhing, twisting, figuting Leap. 

Yet even now, badly battered and blecding as he 
vas, Drake, almost marvellous in his powcr of en- 
durance and his cel-like agility, was the first out of | 
ie human muddle, and up. ; 

His clothes seemed to -_ been turned into be- 
rhboned rags. His collar was gone. Waistcoat, shirt, 
and under-vest had been torn open from throat to 
waist. The knuckles of both his hands were raw, and | 
his breath came and went in panting short sobs. 

It was no time for nice rules of boxing, for allowing ; 
aman to gain-his feet. 

As the first of the three men 
struggled to rise, but before he 
could gain his feet, Drake was on 
him, and gave him a blow that 
jetked his head back and looked 
like knocking it off his shoulders. 
_ But Drake did not possess eyes 
in the back of his head. A pair 
of arms circled his legs below the 
knees from behind. 

There was a heave. Drake was 
down on his face, a man kneeling 
on his back, both hands circled 
round his throat, and tightening 
their grip. 

Rill Bowker had come round 
and returned to the fray. 

And then, as the two others 
cme up and clawed hold of 
Drake, Bill Bowker hitched off 
‘ne of his el and swung it 
hove Drake’s head—but the blow 
“aS not struck, 

'ne sound that distracted the 
‘lc was like the suppressed 
‘oar of some animal, with a human 

avitle-ery note in it. 

; {n the darkness and the shadows 
‘ie great, square-shouldered figure, 
hearing down bull-like along the 
hiatrow path, looked gigantic. 
tats 17? 
It was a jeer, a battle-cry, and 
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close together, and this was no } 


‘and though his brain was swimming badly he was 


' nauseating faintness, but he lost consciousness. 
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the joyous, guttural utterance of a man who loved 


| & fight for fighting’s sake. 


An oath from Bill Bowker. The two others, who had | 
been holding down Drake. obeying the instinct of 
self-defence, let go their hold and straightened up. 

; Anas they did so, the rising moon eame above the 
Stack-top and shed light upon the scene. 

Bill Bowker hurled his clog, but it missed. He, too. 
was up, and Drake, freed of his incubus, pushed himself 
up with his hands, but his head rolled frgm side to 
side like a drunken man’s, and he sank down again. 

_* Seerusalem—and little artichokes!” growled the 
big figure. 

Biff ! 


Bill Bowker was down, his nose flattened on his face. 

“ Rats—rats—rats ! 

The giant, for so he looked in the mixture of shadow 
and moonlight, had collared the other two by the 
seruffs of their necks, and there were two thwacking 
cat hl he ney their heads together before 
he flung them away from him as if they were a couple 
of half-filled scien, Naas 

* Any more rats?” 

But there was no answer to the hoarse, jecring | 
challenge, though a faint stirring came from the under- 
growth. Two of the Rough Terrors were behaving 
more like rats than Terrors, crawling away. 

Drake was rising again on his hands, his head rolling, 
but this time he did not sink down again. He gained 
his knees, and dashed blood from his eyes. 

And then—he was still half-stunned—he felt a 
great, gnarled hand grip his and help him to his feet, 


curiously sensitive to the uncanny fact that a finger 


| was missing from the hand gripping his. 


“© T—shall—be—all—right in a minute!” he whis- ' 
pered, with all the gameness of his nature. ‘ ‘The 
curs—I'd have taken them on—two at a time—but 
six—and got me from behind. What happened—you 
anyhow—you—thanks !” 

He wrung the gnarled hand from which a finger was 
missing, and then, his vision clearing somewhat and 
the moon being higher above the Stack, he saw the 
face of the man who had come to his aid in the nick 
of time—ugly, unshaven, seared, and pock-marked, 
a pair of gimlet eyes gleaming from under a low-drawn . 
moleskin cap. 

It was Old Stump ! 

Again a faint sound came from the undergrowth. a 
third Rough Terror was crawling away like a rat, but , 
Bill Bowker lay still on his back, most unpleasant to | 


| look upon, his nose flat with his face, and his mask 
‘gone, and two more Rough Terrors lay liko sacks 


among the undergrowth, where Old Stump had flung 
them, after he had put them to sleep, 

Then Old Stump grinned and showed his yellow 
fangs of teeth, as he pointed down at Bill Bowker. 

“Shall [ wring his neck before he comes to,” he said, 
with somewhat ghastly humour, ** and save the hang- 
mana job? Hold up, mate!” 

Drake had reeled, but Old Stump had caught him 


‘ round the waist. 


Drake had been badly kicked about the ribs and 
over the heart. He felt the iron-muscled arm round 
him. and male a grim, game effort to fight off a 


Old Stump lowered him to the ground, and, as he 
cast a quick glance to where Bill Bowker still lay, | 
his aoe fangs gleamed as if he were divided between | 


rendering assistance to Drake and wringing the ' 
hooligan’s neck. He hurled an oath at the prostrate 
figure, but gave his attention to Drake. 


When 


| name!" was the reply. 


Mark posteards “ Santu.” 


Drake opened his eyes it was to find a little 
crowd gathered round him, composed of three gamo- 
keepers, a constable from Dudding, and Old Stump. 
Bill Bowker was sitting up, and John Pardy, the 


" woodman on the estate, a big fellow, had a grip on him. 


* That's better!’’ Drake heard one of the game- 
keepers say as Old Stump once again helped him up. 

Then Old Stump went to Bill Bowker, still a most 
ugly spectacle, and unable to stand, and thrust his 
seamed, pock-marked face close to the other's battered 
Visage. 
“Six to one!” he snarled. ‘‘ And using your fect! 
You ? 
_ And for a moment he looked like smashing a blow 
into the man’s already disfigured face. 

* Here!” cried the woodman. ‘ None of that !” 

Old Stump glared at him, and then, with a shrug 
of his huge shoulders, turned on his heel as if he had 
had his say and done all there was for him todo. But 
Drake was not the kind of man to allow that, and the 
constable from Dudding, full of importance. hailed 


; him back as Drake took an unsteady, but quick step 


after him. 

“Here!” cried the constable. ‘‘ You can't go like 
that! We shall want your name and address.”’ 

‘** Name and address ?”’ laughed Old Stump harshly. 
“My telegraphic address ’ull do—‘ Rats, London!’ ” 

“Here!” said the constable suspiciously. ‘ Nono 
of your games! Your proper name an] address.” 

“It’s so long ago since I heard it I've forgot my 
‘** Leastwise, what it was. 
Now “—the moon had risen higher in the sky, and 


‘he suddenly held up his ugly, maimed hand and the 


gap from which a finger had once been torn was grimly 
visible. ‘* ‘There's my name—Stump, Old Stump! 
But address ? Here to-day, gone again to-morrow—- 
don’t know. Rat-catcher by profession. ‘To-night 
shall sleep in Millborough along with my best pal!” 

He dived into a pocket and drew out a big black vat, 
slipping it into the elbow crease of his Icft arm and 
fondling it with his right hand. 

“Old Nick ‘isself!" whispered one of the game- 
keepers. He was a seasoned man, and wa3 a terror 
to poachers; but unfamiliarity will breed a kind of 
fear, and he had never come across anyone like Old 
Stump before. and he was inclined to be super-ttious. 

Then Drake spoke. rather feebly. He had travelled 
farther afield than the gamekeeper, and t:ad come 
across some quecr things in human guise, but nothing. 
more strange, more grim, Or more unexpected than 
this. 

“You'll be wanted to give evidenes.” he sail. “ But 
quite apart—from—that he was still exeredingly 
groggyv—" Lb want to Lnow the neme of tie man whe 
saved my life. That Was about it. No frills. don't 
forget | 

He had an abrupt. rather jerky way with him, 
Drake. and he felt like going down again, Conse- 
quently he was more jarky Caan & sual, He was 


. holding out iis hand. 
| i 


Old Stump took it. 

“Youre not arat. You don't squeal when you'ra 
hurt! Leastwise, understand me, A rat's a rat--like 
mv little pal here.” He hugged Nero a little closer 
to him. “ That's very well. God made him a rat. 


| Buta man that’s a rat fs another matter. and a woman 


—they both ought to have their necks wrung! Ancl 
as for human toads. tread on ‘em and make ‘em pop!" 

The constable from Dudding was simply une jual to 
the man or the occasion. It occurred to him vaguely 
that this strange being might have escaped from an 


i asylum, and that under the circumstances he ougi:t to 


be detained, pending inquirics, 
but he did nothing, merely gaping 
at the man and his rat. toa 
creature's eyes gleaming like shiny 
boot-buttons. Nero migit have 
been taking an intelligent intere-t 
in all that was happening. 

“So long! 

Od Stump disengaged Lis hand 
from Drake's. 

“Tf you want me,” he growld 
at the constabls,° find me---and 
subpeena me. 1 know the law 
and you don’t want my evidences 
to sead that bit of muck to quod. 
So long —salaam—-or the top of ts 
morning to ve—Guten  abend 
bon soir! ‘Take your c.vicc of 
languages ! 

And, with a grating, iroaic 
laugh, the rat-catcher lately of 
Diver-street. lurched away, wita 
Nero cuddled close to him, andl 
plunged from the track into the 
dackness of undergrewth ant 
trees. 

The coustable, to whom the 
others were looking to take t+ 
initiative. merely tilted: bis hetnie t 
and seratehiet his head dazediy. 


‘Al right {0° they heart tan 
mutter at last. © Pye got amy eve 
on you!” 

Which, if it referred ty Cd 


(See pusge 592.) 


Sturcp, was purely figurative. Then he went up to 
Bill Bowker. 

* Here—get up! 
como along with me. 
and charge him!” 

“J—think,” said Drake, “ I'd rather do that—in 
tie morning. Pardy, you might give me a hand back 
to the Hall. Oh, nothing! Just a twinge. Thanks, 
Pardy! Just let me catch hold of your arm.” 

* * * * 


No shamming! You've got to 
Mr. Drake, and you'll come too, 


“You, sir 7” 

Drake had opened his eyes with a start. After he 
lad yot himself to bed without assistance, having first 
scrawled a note to Beth, telling her not to be alarmed 
at any exaggerated stories that might reach her, and 
that beyond a bruise or two there was nothing the 
matter with him, and slipped it himsclf into the Hall 
yuit-box, he had switched out the light, and must have 
falten asleep. 

But now the light was on, and Lord Millborough 
stood at his bedside, . 

“Fve only just got back, and heard,’ he said. 
* You ougnt to have had a doctor, Drake.” 

“Not nearly bad enough for that!” said Drake. 
“It's good of you to trouble about it. A bruise or 
tue, that’s all. And they've got one of them under 
arrest. Pve no idea what the-time is, sir 1” 

~ Past twelve, but 1 was very anxious about you, 
my lad!” 

There was a very human, almost a fatherly note in 
Lord Millborough’s voice as he took Drake's hand. 
He was looking like a ghost, but just for a moment his 
thoughts bad been distracted from Luke Woad and 
tie nightmarish question of the future. 

* You're a tine fellow,” he added, looking down at 
the young man whom he would have been proud to 
call “son.” ** And—I’m not a makcr of speeches, 
Drake-—1 mean to show my appreciation in some 
practical form. 1 know what your dream is, but J 
con't want to let you go. Still——” 

* It was my dream, sir,” said Drake, pulling himself 
up in his bed. ‘* But it’s changed. No, sir, not the 
unknown heart of Thibet now.” 

One of his eyes was blackened round ; the other side 
of his face was swollen ; but the look in his eyes and 
on his face triumphed over their unsightliness, and 
letrayed him, Yet hardly betrayed him. For there 
wa. noting to be ashamed of, to be kept hidden, or 
sceret. 

* Why, Drake,” said the tall, ghostlike man, with a 
sinile playing round his mouth that robbed it of bitter 
stemness, * youre not in love’ Marriage—is that the 
new dream ?”” 

“That's it, sir! A woman among women! I love 
har! She's given me her love. Beth Willow !” 

A strange ting happened. For a moment Lord 
M-iborouga stood quite still as if ho could not trust 
his cars, then he turned away slowly and hid his grey, 
lined face in his hands, and a great sob, not of grief, 
bet of thankfulness, broke from his lips: 

{f+ thanked God for this, amidst all the gloom and 
fic unecrtainty and the despair. A strong, clean man 
Javed his and Mary Ryder’s Beth ; a man after bis own 
heart. And Mary, away in her lodging-house home 
in London, would thank God for this also, when she 
kncw. And he had money—mogey to smoot! out the 
wrinkles from the path of life and put Drake, no spend- 
turift wastrel, on his fect. 

Something had gone wrong with Drake's throat, and 
then, as he wrestled with the trouble, he recalled the 
faded photograph picked up from the floor of Lord 
Millborough’s room—a face that might bave been 
B.th’s. What was the explanation ? 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 
A Cruel Stab. 

Ber we must return to Beth Willow where we left 
her in Shorthouse Row after Drake’s departure. 

Standing on the threshold, her heart—that great 
woman's heart of hers—tkrobbing unashamedly, she 
watched the darkness of the narrow street swallow up 
the lithe, athletic figure of the man she loved. 

* A man!” she whispered. ‘ And he loves me— 
and I love him, But I mustn’t stand here dreaming ! ” 

Much latitude was allowed Pat Willow at the 
hospital-sanatorium in the matter of visitors. He was 
looked upon as a doomed man. Beth was closing the 
door, meaning to wake Fairy, who, after Bob Evans 
had gone, had cried herself to sleep with tears vnat 
were a mixture of joy, relief, remorse, and a fear lest 
her lic about Sir Harold Hilmon should be found out, 
when Luke Woad, wearing his soft hat with a cleft 
in it jauntily, his red, revolutionary tic conspicuous, 
aad gold to the tune of eighty pounds in his pockets, 
swung along Shorthouse Row. 

A copy of the Millborough evening paper was tucked 
under his arm, and the cries of newsboys were ringin 
out distantly something about jewel mystery anc 
murder, fresh cluc, and a motor-car. 

It will be remembered that on the previous evening 
when Lisette, most anxious to do everything in her 
power to assist * Leetle Pickle,” telephoned through 
to the Golden Cross Hotel, Millborough, she was 
informed that Mr. Pickles had hurried off to London. 

And the evening paper, tucked unler Luke Woad’s 


Supposing yow decided to give me a Christnvas present. Mind you, only supposing. 
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arm, warm from the press, contained sensational news 
briefly reported. 

It ‘was Chief Inspector Pickles who had caused 
photographs of the spanner, embossed ‘* Darracq, 
with which Stevens was murdered, to be circulated 
and as much publicity as possible given to them. 
Fruit had alrrady been born of this, and an urgent 
telegraphic message had taken Mr. Pickles to London. 

A spanner, identical with the one found by Drake, 
had been discovered to be missing from the tool-box 
of a Darracq car, the property of Lord Normynton. 

And Mr. Pickles had ascertained previously that 
Brown, now footman at Millborough Hall, was 
formerly in service with Lord Normynton of Normyn- 
ton House, Belgravia, a place in the country, and a 
moor in Scotland, who owned many cars, and at the 
actual time of the Millborough jewel robbery was just 
completing a motor-car tour through France. 

According to the Bepes under Woad’s arm it looked 
as if the Darracq had been most daringly borrowed 
from Lord 
Normynton’s 
London garage 
in his absence, 
and actually 
returned; but 
the paper stated 
that Chicf Inspec- 
tor Pickles, who 
was investigating 
the matter, 
refused to make 
any statement for 
Press publication. 

Nevertheless, 
the paper stated 
on its own 
authority that 
the solution of 
the Millborough 
jewel mystery 
and the arrest of 
Stevens’ murderer 
or murderers 
might be now ex- 
pected hourly. 

Had Drake 
gone into the 
said Lisette, town instead of 

quitting it when 
he left Beth, he would have obtained a paper 
with this news, and the news only reached Millborough 
Hall later. 

Fairy had laid herself down on her bed with her 
clothes on, and Beth was bending over her, looking 
into her pretty face, rather frail now from continuous 
strain and suffering, when she heard some one knock 
on the door below. Fairy was so soundly asleep that 
it did not wake her. 

Beth's own great happiness was made all the greater 
at this moment by the reconciliation, and the perfect 
understanding that she nuw believed to exist bet ween 
Bob Evans and Fairy, and honest Bob was alivady 
on his way to London with set teeth and a bulldog 
determination to carn cnough money for a wife and a 
little home. 

Someone was knocking again, but still Fairy did 
not wake. Beth slipped down the narrow stairs and 
opened the door, started back. 

It was Luke Woad. 

Though she had caught a glimpse of his face behind 
a group of neighbours when she admitted Evans after 
his discharge, she had not scen him distinctly, and 
only now, as she would have shut the door in his face, 
was she conscious of the transformation in his 
appearance. 

“I’ve told you I wouldn't speak to you again!” 
said Beth, and she was fearless, where she herself was 
concerned. ‘* Take your foot out of the door!” 

Luke Woad, in the old days under the influence of 
liquor, might have behaved violently, but with the 
prospect of power, the knowledge that he had 
discovered a little gold mine, and the sure cruel cer- 
tainty he felt that he had Beth, like Lord Millborough, 
under his thumb, were effecting a kind of ironical 
reformation in the outward man. A new horizon had 
opened out before him. 

“I'm eoming in,” ke said, pushing steadily against 
the door, but his voice, instead of being rough and 
commanding, was almost treacly and persuasive. ‘‘ It’s 
private and confidential, Beth, and a big matter.” 

He had the greater purchase on the door. 

* Will you go——” 

“ But I’m in now, Beth!” 

And he closed the door behind him. The latch 
caught. Beth’s eyes blazed. 

“I'm a woman !”’ she said, drawing hersclf with all 
her natural dignity. ‘‘ And I can’t throw you out, 
Luke Woad, as T would do if I were a man. “But you 
know what I think of you, that I don't wish ever to 
set eyes on you again, speak to you again, and if you're 
aman, and not a*cur, you'll not stay aftcr being 
spoken to like this!” 

Woad's mouth went ugly, yet with a sort of a smile. 
He had removed his hat with an exaggerated, ironical 
deference, 
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“Ob!” he said. “’Ard words, Beth, don’t beat, 
bones ; but sharp ones sting. and your working-man - 
the coming ruler of the world-—may have ‘ant hamis, 
yet a soft skin!” 


Beth could not help herself. Her sensiti.+ 


theath 
curved scornfully. 
© Working-man—you!"’ she said. “ But vill you 
| go e 
“No, I won't, Beth!” And something c; tiviay 


his voice, that sent a cold little shiver throwoh t.4, 
“T've come to ask a question. When did Mis. Pint 
‘0 back to London ?” 

* What has that to do with you ?” 

“A deal, Beth, and a deal more with vou. Nin, 
now, Beth, don’t blaze at me wi’ those dark. beatin. 
eyes 0’ yours as if you'd like to burn me up. J wantin 
see love, not hate, shining there. I want to ‘ear vi 
call me Luke, lovingly ——” 

She shrank back, not from personal fi 
inspired by a terrible physical feeling of reyril-ion, 
But a bricf while back, the man she loved—tie sti, 
clean hero of her dreams matcrialised—had held iy 1 
in his arms, and heart had throbbed against hear. 

“I—can't throw you out,” she hissed ; “but. oh, 
to be a man for two minutes. But if you den) 
I'll ask some of the neighbours to oblige—--" 

She took a quick step to the door, but Wead ani: 
her wrist. His mask dropped for a moment, wd t! 
man’s crucl passion fared out on his good-lookiie, 
evil face. 

* Wait!” 

“Let go! I shall not 4 

“You will. Listen, if yo’ don't, VI mule soa 
hang that proud head of yours in shame anl 
for the rest of your days. I’m talking now, Heil, 
Whose child do you think yo’ are ?” 

Blazing indignation yielded to a stunnel, not- 
understanding look in her eycs. 

‘Yo’re a mother’s shame and sorrow !” 

“You dare to say that of my 

And she would have struck him full in (ie face. 
She was white to her lips. But ho caught her wri-t, 
and then pinioned the other one in a firm grip. 

“ Lizzie Willow was never your mother, Beth! he 
whispered into her face. ‘* Don’t yo’ believe me! 
You go to Pat Willow and ask ’im, ask ‘im on hi- 
God's oath, who you're mother was and is, ani! then 
he'll ’ave to tell yo’ that your mother was Mary Ryder 
—as she was known in Millborough—that murdere! 
’er husband, Jim Durdan, and was thouglit to hive 
drowned ’crself in the canal.” 

Beth's eyes were closed. She was recling : but the 
man seemed to prevent her from falling b; his hold 
on her wrists. 

“And she’s alive—Mrs. Paul that came with yin 
from London—your mother. And if yo’ don't many 
me, Beth I love you, and you know it. Vive wn 
the brass. I’ve got a big future before me. You il 
sce me in Parliament before I’ve finished. If yo" don't 
marry me, Beth, I’m going to tell Major Collett what 
I've just told you!” a 

. 


sar. bet 


rotbe 
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It was carly next morning. Beth was wiitins a 
letter. 

“ Forget everything ; just as if it had never happene:!. 
Don't come to me, whatever happens ; don’t think me 
false. But I ask you in God's name, not to sco ine, 
not to question me. I can write no more than this. 
I ask this for the sake of others, not myself. If vou 
love me—and I know you do—you'll do as I ash. 
And you—I shall be happy if I can think of vou soins 
through life, strong, and straight and brave, know ins 
that I, who love you, wouldnt ask this of you unle-< 
it had to be ” 

Beth paused. 

Buzzers were screaming a summons to labour, 
though outside it was still darkness. The lamp was 
lighted at the little table at which she sat, writine. 
She was dead white, and her eyes were lifeless, as -he 
undcrlined “ unless it had to be.” 

Then she wrote * Beth.” 

A dry sob slipped from her as she addro--l the 
envelope to Marcus Drake, Esq. 

After that she sank to her knees and sent up 2 prayer 
to God. At last she rose and -went to her little room. 
When she came from it a shawl was about her heal 
and clogs on her feet. She crept to Fairy’s to:m. 

But Fairy was awake. 

“Is that you, Beth?” 

“ Yes, lass. You have another sleep. 
to the shed!” 

‘It’s a shamo!” murmured Fairy drowsily. “1 
wonder if I shall have a letter from Bob to-day 7” 

Beth shivered. 

“May God grant you and Bob—happiness ! 7 =the 
whispered. 


Tm eetting 
' 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 
Collett Goes to Meet Old Stump. 

Lapy MILLBOROUGH wa alone in her biuloir. 
Dusk was gathcring, and she had not shed the hus 
picture hat and the furs she had donncd for the after- 
noon drive that had included a couple of Society call-. 
But the mask she had worn, a smiling Society mash. 
was down, and she was fingering her slightly roused 
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{-riures restlessly when Lisctte, looking as if she had 
stepped. out of a millinery-box, entered with a letter 
un asalver, Her sloe-like eyes were bright. 

‘the same post had brought Lisette a letter from 
Iwetle Pickle. Was not the pose maak “* Millborough ?” 
jwetle Pickle was back! She was going to meet him, 
swt had she not much to tell him of Brown, of his 
wecting With the man with a motor-bicycle and a 
twth that gleamed gold when the light of the lamp 
played on his half-masked face ? And, apart from all 
tls, it would be to see the sweet little man with 
vs that had fun in them sometimes as well as sadness, 
ant made up for a nose that was sometimes a little 
bhi or red. 

ut Lectle Pickle was a bachelor, and perhaps his 
fod was indifferently cooked. A wife who could cook 
» light and most digestible omelet, mix a salad, or 
cock a chicken divinely in a casserole. 

~ A letter, m’lady,” said bright-cyed Lisette. 

‘The clever, bright, emotional young Frenchwoman’‘s 
pvers of observation had always been keen, and since 
-:+ had constituted hersclf Leetle Pickle’s ally they 
seemed to have developed. She had already noticed 
that the envelope of the letter was cheap and flimsy, 
and that there was something curiously clumsy about 
the writing. . 

And when Lady Millborough picked it up and 
clanced at it, Lisette saw her eyes dilate and a little 
ut. though an instant later she was her proud, 
Lod, irritable self again. 

“Ti ring for you when I want you!” 
altressing Lisette as if she were dirt. 

Liwtte took it with a seeming meckness and 
rired ; but she paused outside the closed door, and 
ivy eves flashed and she pursed up those bright red 
jins of hers—lips that Mr. Pickles had found so 
disturbing at times. 

“What made her look like that?” was Lixette’s 
thought. ‘ Ah, how she walks up and down!” 

Nhe stood close to the door, and the faint frow-frou 
oul swish of @ woman’s gown and silken underwear 
ju-t reached her, Lady Mil!borough had opened the 
cheap envelope and had read its contents. She was 
ssccping to and fro the room, something about her 

asyesting a caged, beautiful creature who was secking 
fv some outlet of escape. 

But when presently she came from her boudoir, 
Iivtte was invisible. She descended to the library, 
wl, finding it empty, went to the telephone. There 
vasa tense, strained note in her voice as she spoke a 
monber into it. 

“Hullo!” she said at last, with a glance to make 
swe that she had closed the dvor. ‘Is that yvou-- 
tracme %”” 

And the Chief Constable at the other end of the 
vire scowled as he recognised the voice of the woman 
\in was becoming a millstone round his neck. 

~ What is it 2?’ he answered brutally. ‘* Pm busy!" 

“Do you realise who's speaking?” she almost 
li--ed. ‘That is you, Gracme ?” 

“Yes, Collett. That's Lady Millborough. I'm 
husy--up to my eyes in it. But what's the matter 
how et 

‘The woman drove her white teeth into her lips. 
(seme Collett had loved her once. 

“You've got to come here at once. Tve—I've had 
: anonymous letter, but the handwriting’s the same 
ihe other, the one I showed you, the one you told 
‘to take no notice of. But this one threatens ant 
Hickmailsy, You've got to come now, Gracme, in 
secur car——” 

“T tell von—— 
~ And Ttell you that I'm a desperate woman, and if 
yt don't come—well, there's always my last resource 

ny husband !” 

The telephone wire did not carry the oath crushed 
ho between the Chief Constable's gritted tecth. 

“Lil come!’ The words sounded as if they had 
hoon dragged from him by pincers. . 
Don't trouble to dress; but you must stay to 
deiner, Graeme, You've got to meet——" 

“Got to what? Speak up! I can’t hear you! ms 

~ Got to mect some one—the writer of the letter—- 
yout must—but I can't tell you more over the telephone. 
Only T don’t suppose my husband will be back ; you 
naw what he is, Make out when you come that 
vou've called to see me about the jewels, and then I'll 
~isgest that you stay, in case Cicorge should get here 
{efore you.” 

lady Millborough swung round as Lisctte seemed to 
knock and enter the room simultaneously. 

“T beg your pardon, m'lady. But you do not tell 
we what gown you wear zis evening to dinner ? 2 
_ You idiot !”? snapped Lady Millborough. “Is 
‘hat all you've come to bother me about ? (ict out! 
Can't you see I'm using the telephone 2” 

Lisette retired. 

“LT see!” she whispered in French. ‘ And. also, I 
hear a little, and would have heard more, if oll Eccles— 
had he not come along ! ” 

_ “Still there?” went on Lady Millborough feverishly 
into the telephone as soon as she had satisfied herself 
that the door was closed. 

* Yes !”—and tho snarl that went with the word 
Carried, 

“You've got to come !” 


she said, 


” 
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Pi And Tve told you once already,” was Millborough’s 

HE Constable's reply, “* I'm coming.” 

en Lady Millborough returned to her rooms and 
rang violently for Lisette. 

“7 1 head 

Come on! Do my hair, get me dressed, and try 
to do so decently for once !’ . 

Just for an instant Lisette’s eves flamed like live 
coals, but the next moment she was transformed into 
a meek, deft-fingered maid. 
ai But never had her ladyship been so hard to please. 
She fidgeted, snapped at Lisette, and refused three 
gowns before she was really satisfied. 

[ look a perfect fright! she grumbled, picking 
up a gold and tortuiseshell mirror and craning her 
head to sce her reflection, “ Yowre all thumbs. 
Good heavens, look at the style of my hair!” 

“But, nvlady, you choose ze style yourself! 
murmured Lisette. ‘ 

“Undo it and be quick about it!" was the curt 
reply. * You're the worst maid Vve ever had. | 
shall be thankful when you've gone !” 

“And_ yet,” choked Lisette, ‘ you always say, 
n'lady, [serve vou better than any, till all ze trouble 
appen, and because ze jewels are belong to you and 
poor Lisette is ze maid, Lam suspect. It is cruclle { 

* Oh, don't whine! Do my haic again.” 

Lady = Millborough shrugeed her alabaster-like 
shoulders, 

At last she could find no flaw in her appearance. 


. Lisette, stung to surpass herself, had so redressed the 


ebony black hair that it lent a look of vouth to the 
hard, handsome face, and toncd down the haggard 
lines that the last days had given to it. Her cown of 
flame-coloured chiffon made an excellent foil to her 
dark, imperious type of beauty, and the touch of rouge 
on ber creamy cheeks heightened the light in her great 
amber shot eves. 

She swept from her bedroom into her boudoir, and 
as the door closed behind her Lisette made a litile 
grimace. 

So, milady, vou snub me, eh ? 
I'm all stupid— moi! Lisette Dupont, the best 
maid you ever have!"’ She vented her feclings ina 
pirouette that would have brought a smile to Mr. 
Pickles’ lips had he seen it. The flash of lacy under- 
skirts, of neat ankles, and dainty shoes were wasted 
in Lady Millborough’s dressing-room., Her impromptu 
dance over, Lisctte’s vivacious littl: face grow serious. 

“It is not wise to make enemy of your maid when 
you have secrets to keep,” she muttered. 
she makes a «ood friend ; wa/s, a bad cnemy—ime, but 
1 work for my friends, for Lectle Pickle! But not vou, 
ni'ady. who snub me and savs Lisette is a bad maid. 
clumsy with the hair-dressing ! | Pouf!" she laughed 
sateily, Lisette will be too el-ver for milady, 
perhaps!" And she proceeded to tidy the room with 
swift, methodical movements. 

Lisctte was still busy. but she transferred her 
attentions to the keyhole when a servant knocked 
on the door of the adjoining boudoir, and informed her 
ladyship that Major Collett wished to sce her on an 
urgent, private matter. 7 

‘So it was to Monsieur le Chef de Gendarmerie to 
whom she telephoned [7 reasoned Lisette, with a flash 
of her quick brain, “Tt is all too much for my poor 
little brain, but my brilliant Viekle. it may be that 
it will all mean much more to him!” 

“TH see the Chief Constable here!” she heard 
Lady Millforongh say in artiticially bored tones, and 
then sprang silently from the door as her ladyship 
crossed to it, and entered, to see her maid tidying up 
a toilette table most industrionsly. 

“What on earth are vou doing—potteriug ?” 

“Mlady, but [only tilee up!) murmured Lisette 
tearfully. 

“Well. don’t! Go away—and don’t show your face 
again till [ring for you!” 


You tell me that 


Lisctte.  iients based on limited diet, drugs, sweating, 
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© Doesn't seem 89 long avo since wy heart was 
tu thot game, Too sat yor anything wow,” 
Yes ie must novi try Antipon, my dea 
7h Ty speaks Avyghly of it 
« Fellures ta the City sirear Ly Aattpone 
Til oides some on Mouday." 


IT PAYS TO BE SLENDER. 


A sti fignre and a graceful bearing mean so 
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; ue tow woman in business or society that ber 
‘Vismmy at discovering she is suddenly getting 


, chergy. 


stout is casiiv understuod. Patness is a real mis- 
fortune nowndays one cannot afford to be over- 
fat. it pays to be stender; and the most important 
things are perscnal appearance, strength, and 
Many wustous persons. appalled at their 
quickiy increasing weizht, attempt to starve down 
their fatness, and thus multiply evils.  ‘Treat- 


eathartics. and exhaustive exercising are not only 
extremely lowering, but are quite useless to cure 
obesiiy. Tf these abuses make a persen thinner 
for the time beiny, they also make bim (or her) 
limp, loose-skinued, and pule-faced; and that 
certainly dees not pay. 

Now, the famous Antipon treatment will not 
only lastingly relieve you of your growing fatness 
(with the serious risk of becoming chronically 
obese), but will prevent the recurrence of over- 
fatness by permanently eradicating the canse— 
that is, the stubborn abnormal tendency to 


“accumulate needless and unwholesome adipose 


Lisctts clapped hee hands to her eyes, and from , 


behind them came most realistic sounds of tears. 

“ Mlady, but [do only try to please —you're most 
cruelle | 

And then, with a display of hysterical emotion Chat 
would have made her name on the stage, she escaped 
from the room. Lady Millborough locked the door. 
and then locked the second door giving access to the 
dressing-room between her bedroom and Lord Mill- 
borough's. When she returned to her boudoir, 
closing the third door behind her, a servant was 
ushering in Major Collett. ; 

His dark brows slashed that ominous, continuous 
straight line across his slate-coloured eyes. 
heavy moustache concealed the grim set of lis mouth. 

“Ts it very important ? 
bored tones, as if she were tirel to death of police- 
visits—-for the benefit of the retiring servant. 

The Chicé Constable flashed a bitterly sarcastic 
glance at his beautiful millstone. 

= Very ¢ 
servant. t 
to find expression in’ his next, 
“What the dickens is it now ? ; 

She swept across to him with flaming eyes. : 

“Tt was not always thus!" she whispered, catching 
him by the lapels of his coat. ; , 

“Will you drop this sort of thing 7 

“(Continued on next page.) 


Ag it did so all the brute in the man seemed 
low-spoken words. 


he vaspod 


His | 
said Lady Millborough in | 


* he said, and then the door closed on the 


matter in the system. ‘This useless matter floats 
in the blood (which it vitiates), aud clogs the 
virious tissues and fibres, preventing the proper 
nourishment of those tissues and fibres. and thus 
causing general malnutrition. By remedying 
this state of things Antipon performs a real 
reconstructive work. Beauty of ferm. muscular 
ower, nerve force—in a word, physical and 
mentil fitness and staying power--depend 
upon it. 

Autipon also restores appetite and perfects the 
various alimentary processes. so that cach day's 
treatment adds its quota of strength. Meanwhile 
there is a decrease of weight daily; within the 
first day and night something between %oz, and 
3b. is removed. ‘he disfiguring facial excess fat 
is taken off without wrinkling. ‘The recovery of 
slender beauty is general. 

“Autipon,” writes the great physician, Dr. 


| Ricciardi, of Paris, “is the only product I have 


ever met with for very quick, very efficacious, and 
absolutely harmless reduction of obesity. All 
other things are perfectly useless, and some 
absolutely dangerous. I like to do justice to 
such perfect products.” Other doctors’ have 
given equally enthusiastic testimony. The 
Antipon treatment is a treatment above sus- 
picion. . 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
ts. 6d., by Chemists Stores, etc.; or in the event 
of difficulty may be bad (on remitting amount. 
rivately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London. S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonivs 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 


‘ throughout the world. 
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down into her upturned face. ** What if a servant 
comes in? Can't 1 bring it home to you that you 
look like ruining yourself as well as me % Havent 
T told you that Pildo all in my power, within reasonable 
Vmits, to help you? Bo rational!’ He pulled away 
her hands almost rouguly. °° Now let's hear all about 
it.” 
“You wore different once !" 

“Wil vou chuck sentiment, Clare, and come down 
to facts’ You and 1--finished with sentiment, 
years ago!” .s . 

“Spoken like a man, Graeme!" she whispered 
hack at him, a sneer on her whiteBlips. “ Tnis is 
your remembrance—your gratitude. You, who— 
Kentiment, the sentiment, you sneer at, apart—owe 
your present position to me! 1 got round George, 
and you know it!” 

* You must get vourself out of your fix yourself, 
then! If you're going to play this sort of game—— 

“Gracme, you seem to forget--[ don't want to 
threaten you—-I've kept your letters—all these years--— 
the one you wrote me from India, not long before 
Hileen was born!” 

The man’s powerful, saturnine face scemed to go 
yellow. Then he folded his arms slowly with sullen, 
desperate resignation. : 

* What do you want me to do—cxactly ?” 

“It came, just before 1 telephoned you!” she 
whispered. ‘* Anonymous! L've kept it for you to 
sce, but then I'm going to burn it.” 

She crossed to an escritoire and unlocked a drawer. 
The Chief Constable took the letter from her sullenly. 
It was a longer letter than the briof note previonsly 
received composed of three words —* What price 
PASTE?” 

A line deepened and 
brows as he read : 

“Cheer-o! The writer of this collects paste, 
and has managed to pick up a little lot privately — 
notat Christie's. Perhaps your ladyship would like 
to make a bid for the lot before the writer offers 
it to Lord Millborough. No hoky-poky. my 
lady! ‘The writer will be at the ontrance to the 
private park at half-past eight. He'll wait half- 
an-hour before coming on to the Hill. What's 
ho like? all and handsome, in a suit cut in 
Bond-street, but there’s.not likely to be anybody 

+ else about, so you won't make any mistake—if 

youcome. ‘The writer advises you tocome. And 
tlon't play any tricks. The writer's a perfect 
gentleman—oh, such a gentleman, but he’s a bit 
of a woman-hater, and if a woman plays him a 
. trick he don't spare her. But don’t be afraid. 
He’s mild as a lamb till a trick’s played him.” 

“And you,” said the Chief Constable hoarsely, 
“want me to mect this blackmailing scoundrel— 
strike a bargain with him—get back the very jewels, 
or their paste shame, that I'm supposed to be tracing. 
Clare, Vve never properly realised your sense of 
humour till to-day——” 

“For the last time, Graeme! Much more of this 
hideous strain—I shall go to George, tell him all, and 
make a quick, sharp exit into eternity! But you'll 
go! The past ix not the past, as you try to make 
believe. jIt is always with us, Graeme! It’s here 
in this room with you and me, linking us together. 
Are you forgetting Kileen——” 

Sweat was beginning to twinkle faintly on the 
Drows of the man who was said to be made of blood and 
iron, and who was reckoned by the wealthier citizens 
the hest Chief Constable Millborough had ever known. 

“PI go!” he whispered. 

Lady Millborough gave a snatchy sigh, and drew 
nearer to him, her scented hair sweeping close to 
his nostrils, as she sought to awake a man’s dead passion 
with the glamour of beauty and sex. 

* T knew you would, Graeme,” she murmured, with 
a little gurgle of victory as well as passion in her voice. 
“If only for the sake of the dear days of our love ? 
You're a man; you will know what to do, what to 
say—frighten him—only get them, somehow !”’ 

Suddenly, like a woman upon whom some inspiration 
had flashed, she put out both her hands and felt with 
them over the breast pockcts of his coat. But the 
revolycr Major Collett carried about with him since the 
last strike was tucked away in a side-pocket. 

“What are you doing?” 

““T wondcred—you told me you carricd a revolver ! 
If he should be dangerous——- 

And she looked into his eyes, and hers said, ‘t Can't 
you kill this man for me ?’ 

* * * * * * 

“Leetle Pickle!" 

Chict-Inspector Pickles almost tumbled backwards 
off the stile on which he was seated before the impetu- 
osity with which Lisctte, who had emerged from a 
side-path, bore down upon hin. 

f Before he could descend she had perched herself 
up beside him, and had slipped her arm into his. 

_** Mind you don't tumble backwards!” he said 
quietly. 

“TE peoples come,” she whisvercd. hier lips almost 
touching his car, and causing it to tingle strangels, 
“we will look like lovers——-”” 

“dim, b’m!” Pickles’ ejaculations were a mixture 
of pleased chuckle, embarrassment, and rebuke. 


became ditcl:-like on Collett’s 
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But Lisette went on in whirlwind fashion. 

“T ‘ave tried to ’elp you. You ‘ave been so—so 
bon comrude—what you call good friend to me—you 
look into my eye—vou did not suspect—but I “ave 
‘eaps to tell you, much ‘ave ‘appen since you fly away 
to London.—--" , 

“I'm afraid you'll tumble, if you're not careful!” 
said Mr. Pickles, and in order to prevent an accident — 
presumably—he slip an arm round her waist. 

“You” whisper 
Brown-——" 

* Quite right |’ said Pickles softly. 

“But Brown,” and a lightning change came over 
Lisette. ‘1 ’ate’im! Iama leetle afraid——-" 

“What's he been doing!” Pickles seemed to lose 
his insignificance, and the man roused in his physically 
handicapped body flashed from his oyes. ‘ He's 
not--—" i 

“No, no! He shall not kees me—I can take care 
of myself—but it is for you zat I have my fear——" 

* Don’t worry about me, mam'selle,” smiled Pickles 
sorrowfully. ‘As long as he doesn’t frighten you. 
It's exceedingly pleasant on’ this ‘stile, but 1 always 
prefer to exelange confidences in the open, clear of 
shadows. Shall we stroll ? ” 

“Mais oui, leetle Pickle!’ Her sloelike eves, 
bright with excitement and strain, flashed. °° But. 
if you like—you still keep your arm round my waist !” 

** Sometimes,’ replied Pickles, “it is possible to 
combine pleasure with business. This is one of those 
occasions ! ” 

* Ma foi!” laughed Lisette, “ and you tell me once 
you are not a ladies’. man ! 

* But pleasure, mam’selle,” replied Mr. Pickles, 
* must never be - = 
permitted to in- Vy ~ 
terfere with 
business !” 

He swung him- 
self over to the 
far side of the 
stile, and gave 
Lisette a hand. 
Light as gossa- 
mer, she climbed 
to the top rung. 

“Now I 
jomps!”’ she 
laughed. 

Somehow, Mr. 
Pickles’ arms 
opened at the 
psychological 
moment, and 
Lisette jumped 
right into them. 

** Your arms,” 
she whispered, 
“are stronger 
zan zcy look!” 

“As a matter of fact,’ whispered Chief Inspector 
Pickles, “‘at this particular moment they feel 
remarkably tender!” 

“Do zey ?” sighed Lisctte, making no effort to 
disengage hersclf. ‘* But zis is not business, Monsieur 
Chef VInspecteur_ Pickle. Io must disengage 
my-elf—-—” And she did. 


Collet, one hand on someting he 
carried in his pocket, went straight 
up to Old Stump, 


*‘ And now, because I want to be your ‘clp-mect, I; 


tell you about Brown and ze man with a gold tooth 
zat ‘ce meet.” 

“A gold tooth?” snapped Pickles in a sharp 
whisper. 

“It gleam in ze light of ze bicycle lamp!” ° 

Quickly, in broken English, but vividly and tersely, 
Lisette narrated what is already known to the reader— 
how she had followed Brown an:t what she had 
witnessed. 

“And yet more ’appen!” she went on afterwards. 
“ Zis afternoon a letter—it come for 'er ladyship. She 
go white and she go zen to ze telephone, and I go and 

listen at ze door of ze librairie, and I ’ear somethings. 
‘ Don’t trouble to dress ; but you must stay to dinner, 
Graeme. You've got to mcet somcones—ze writer of 
ze letter—you must !’” 

* Gracie 2?” interrupted Pickles, his eyes bright as 
needles now. 

* Ze Christian name of the Chef de Gendarmerie.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“ And zen, after I have dress ‘er ladyship, ’e comes— 
ze Chef—and zey are alone togezzer. Ah, mon Dieu, 
look—zere! Kes it not ‘im ’imsclf, Monsieur le Chef 
de Gendarmerie ? ” 

“Yes! Down, mam’sclle,down! Don’t stir. You 
won't be sec». When he’s past. Wait here—wait till 
he’s gone from sight, and I'm gone alsv. 1’m going to 
follow him.” 

There was no sign of Lisette and Chief Inspector 
Pickles when Major Collett climbed the stile heavily. 
his face dark and forbidding as a thundercloud. —* 


* * * * 


““Confound her !*’ whispered the Chief Constable as 
he struck a path leading to the entrance to the private 
park—a part of the Stack from which the public was 
excluded. 

The position was intolerable ; yet Lady Millborough 


Mark postcards 


Lisette, ‘I let you—but not 
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had the whip-hand of the man she was forcing io help 
her. He paused and lit a cigar savagely, and the 
pleasant odour was wafted to the sensitive nostrils uf 
tho Chief Constable's human shadow. 

Me. Pickles would have loved nothing better than 
a pipe at this moment, but smoking is hardly an ideal 
pastime for a man doing shadow-work, so Pickles 
slipped his hand into a pocket with a doleful, vet 
semi-humorous smile, and drew out a pep-ine 
lozenge. 

“Not so enjoyable,’ he reflected philo-ophicalls, 
“but safer --and certainly more hygienic!" ; 

Presently Major Collett approached the entrance ty 
the private park. In the summer it was an ideal spot, 
wooded, an undulating, but now autumnal, dreary, 
and desolate. ‘There was no lodge marking the entian - 
but a white, locked five-barred gate, with “ privaic ” 
largely Jettered on it. Beside this was a swins-eat«, 
also locked. 

Collett, looking about him seowlingly and rath r 
peeringly, reached the gates, but could sce no on, 
Then, leaning on the five-barred gate, he waiicd. A 
bully he was, but no one had ever accused him «i 
physical cowardice. In his service days, on the Indiv 
frontier, he had been shot in the back ; but he was not 
running away. One of his own men, who had sworn 
to get his own Lack at the first opportunity, had tired 
the shot. 

Nevertheless he started as a figure slowly rose up 
from the damp grass where the ring-fence boundin- 
the circular-shaped park cast a deep shadow. [twas 
a huge, cnormous-shouldered figure, and it can. 
slowly towards the Chief Constable. But there wv 
no Bond Street cachet about the moleskin cap, 1! 
shabby. loose-hanging coat, with huge pochets, ort e¢ 
coarse trousers, tied with string below the knee<, ani 
the huge, clumsy boots. 

Collett squared his shoulders ominously. Was thi- 
the blackmailer or only a tramp? More likely the 
latter. He had studied the anonymous letter. ‘The 
handwriting was curious, but not that of an illiterats 
man, and the words had not been misspelt. 

This was some tramp, a sleeper out in ditches. He 
came up heavily, gripping a stumpy clay pipe. 

“Got a lucifer?” he asked in a husky voice, the 
peak of his down-drawn cap hiding his eves. thous) 
the lower part of his face was ugly enough to frighten 
a nervous woman. 

“No!” barked Collett.‘ Clear out. 
passing. Right about—clear!”’ 

* Militia—once in the volunteers—or trving to ! 
a commission in the ‘Terriers 7’ asked the giant, with 
a guttural, ironic laugh. 

* No! said the Chief Constable, with bitter sarcasm, 
“Only the Chief Constable of Millborough !” 

But it fell flat. 

“Oh, a copper!” said the giant, with a growl of a 
laugh. ‘ What's the time? And why are you «1! 
your beat ? There’s not a pub for miles round, as far 
ax my knowledge goes.” 

The Chief Constable nearly spluttered. But he hal 
a tremendous sense of his own dignity. 

“Clear out, you vermin!” he said. 

Again the man laughed growlingly, keeping his temper. 

‘He's addressing you, Nero, old pal,” he said, and, 
diving into a pocket, produced a great black rat, wit! 
gleaming boot-button eyes. ‘ All right, Bobby!" bh 
went on, addressing the Chief Constable, late of his 
Majesty's Service. ‘ Don’t start. You ain't got em 
again. My little pal’s real, live, and he won't sudden! 
turn into a blue devil!” 

Collett was speechless. 

“Look here,’ went on the giant, fondling the ra‘, 
“‘ suppose you clear out, Robert, get back to vour beat, 
or the cook who's waiting for you with the rabbit-uw 
and the four-ale. I’ve got an appointment here.” 

Collett, one hand on something he carried in his 
pocket, went straight up to him. 

“With a lady?” said Collett. Out 
with it!” 

“ Yes ! ” 

“Then you're the scoundrel I want!” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


You're tres. 


“Come on! 


We want you to sign our petition to Parliament 
to aboiish fines in factories. Please turn to page 576. 


and learn how to do tt. 


CHEEK. 

A Lavy about to sally forth last Christmas Dav 
opened the front door of her house, and held out 
her hand to see if it was still raining. 

At that moment an errand-boy came whistling 
along the street, and. rushing up the steps leading 
to the house, caught her hand and gave it a hearty 
shake, and at the same time a good pull, saying : 

“ A Merry Christmas to you, missus !”’ 

Result: Youth's hurried departure, for the 
lady, who it can be imagined did not come down 
those steps in by any means a graczful manner 
was not far behind. 


“Supposing.” (See page 592.) 
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One Brought a Fortune of £40,000. 


Tun greatest living Christmas card expert. is 
undoubtedly Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart., the head 
cf Messrs. Raphael ‘I uck & Sons, Ltd., and 
during his long connection with this particular 
jtustry, Sir Adolph has come across a great many 
ymances inspired by Christmas cards. And yct 
ie wonder is that there are not more known, for 
the Christmas card is essentially sentimental and 
yomantic. 

One of the best stories concerns a Sheffield doctor 
wal his wealthy aunt, and it reads like the effort 
via story-writer, though it is absolutely true. 

This young doctor had quarrelled with his aunt, 
tey “had words,” and parted “ for ever.” 

\ few years passed, and the doctor, occupied in 
his increasing practice in Sheffield, heard nothing 
ef the old lady. One day, however, he thought of 
Jr loncliness, for she was not the person to cultivate 
popularity, and as it wanted but a couple of days 
to Cluistmas he decided to send her a Christmas 
sand, guessing that it would be the only one she 
ould be likely to receive. 

He carried out his resolve, but did not write 
auything on the card, leaving it to the printed words 
to convey his message. 


She Made a New Will. 


The card was dispatched, and nothing more 
thought about it until some years later, when the 
dector received a letter from a firm of solicitors 
iturming him that he was the heir to his aunt’s 
entive fortune of forty thousand pounds—and the 
Christmas card he had sent her. 

she had treasured the Jatter through all the 
years, for the old lady behind a masterful and 
imperious exterior had a heart that could be touched. 
She had recognised the handwriting on the envelope 
--despite her nephew's attempt to disguise it— 
and a new will was the result. 

Another romance lies behind tle most expensive 
Curistmas card ever produced. One day a gentle- 
man called at the office and asked for a quotation 
for a single Christmas card. 

Everything about it was to be original—design, 
picture. words, appearance, aid style. 
specially printed, and after the one and only copy 
was complete the ‘stone ” was to be destroyed. 

Ina few minutes a quotation was ready, the firm 


It was to be ! 


ofiering to produce what he required for twenty-five | 


pounds, He paid the money there and then, and 


when he returned later to receive his card he had | 
it sent in a special box to the person for whom it ! 
A few days later the j 
irchaser of this luxury sailed for a distant country. 


was intended—a lady. 


Healed a Lovers’ Tiff. 


Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., is the most popular ! 


“Christmas” artist, and the reproduction of one 
ef his love scenes once resulted in the healing of a 
bitter quarrel between two not very humble members 
i society. It was their “ first quarrel,” and, like 
all first quarrels, seemed the most dreadful and 
final for them. They would never meet again. 
The popular card of that year was Marcus Stone’s, 
and it was followed by the same artist's sequel, 
depicting the reconciliation between the two lovers. 

The girl did not send her swectheart a card until 
Christmas Day, on which she reccived from him 
Stone's picture of “‘ The First Quarrel.’ Happening 
10 possess the sequel, ‘‘ Reconciliation,’ or some 
kuch title, she promptly posted it off to him, and 
although he got it on Boxing Day he lost no time, 
for the same day the first quarrel was ended, and 
the way made clear to St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Just before the outbreak of the South African 
war, the Boers refused to discuss trade with any 
Englishman until he had produced evidence that 
he was “ passed” by the authorities at Johannes- 
burg. One English traveller had no passport and 
£0 was in a fix. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that the majority 
of the farmers could not read, and he determined 
to take the risk of showing them a Christmas-card 
Which he had received a few weeks before. It con- 
tained a printed expression of good wishes for 
Christmas, while in the corner were the words, 

Your loving mother.” . 

The Boer farmers surveyed the card wisely, 
Scrutinising the “your loving mother” and being 
Fatisfied that it was a passport, entered into business 
transactions with the enterprising foreigner. 


IT went a good Limerick on Sent Chittis. 


A TIME-SAVER. 
Mosr rubber stamps are now made with a small 
brass knob on the 
handle. 

The purpose of tho 
knob is to indicate tu 
the clerk which is tho 
right side of the etamp 
without the delay of 
reading it previous to 
using. 

Although this seems 
@® very small thing, a 
good deal of time is 
saved in tho course 
of a day in offices: 
where these  stanfps 
aro largely in uso. 


one 
FOR BIRD LOVERS 

A Guov way to attract birds into one’s garden is to 
hang a table from one of the branches on which foud 
or seed can be placed, in the manner shown in this 
pieture. 

_ The table, of course, will have to hang some little 
time before the 
birds get used 
to it, but once 
they have done 
so they will 
frequent it 
regularly.  Be- 
sides the food, 
which must be 
renewed daily, 
it is a good plan 
to place a little 
drinking-cup on 
the table. 

Mast gardens are desolate when the summer has 
deputed, but the birds chirruping about brigiten 
things up wonderfully. 

When snow is on the ground, you will find your 
pate visited by great numbers of birds in search of 
ood, 
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. ABOUT SHIPPER'’S VANS. 

Tue vans used for unloading cargo carry some hic 
loads, and it is to be wondered that they never come 
to grief. 

The reascn for this is that the vans show the fruits 


of the scicntiiic 
mind of tie 
designer. 


Instead of being 
Jevel, the floor «f 
the van is mas 
to curve rently 
from side to site 
and frome dl (> 
end, thus forminz 
a sligi { 
concavity 
in the 
centre. 

When a 
van is 
being 
loaded one 
edge of 
each case rests upon one of the rails on tle side of the 
van, A, and the cases are consequently tilted towards 
the centre. 

This is particularly noticeable at the end of the cart. 


SLEIGH OR WHEELS. 
Tas picture shows a method of turning a whec led 
vehicle into a sleigh. ; 
In countries where the roads remain snow-covered 
for a considerable time it is a great convenience for 


people possessing carriages to be able to use them also 
as sleighs. ; : 
The runners, as shown in the pieture, can be fastened 
to wheels or detached without the slightest trouble, 
: ee a tae. ane 
and when not required they ean be carricd in’ the 
cariage. 


Tt should begin- 


|| EUR SKIN NEVER WEARS OUT 


An Iateresting Fact Exp!ained. 
An eminent doctor expresses surprise that the 


average person “never wonders why, over knees 
andelbows, and ut toes and finger-tips. holes do not 
appear, through the skin being constantly rubbed 
or worn away.” 


The average person, perhaps, 
never stops to think that bis skin is acting with a 
very lively intelligence, ever producing in its 
depths cells of tissue to replice skin rubbed 
through or detached by constant washing. This 
work of cell-building and skin-replaciny requires 
every condition in its favour to ensure continued 
smoothness in the discharge of the skin's many 
functions. 

Unfortunately, these favourable conditions are 
not always obtainable. The skin las a thousand 
and one difficulties to combat, as is proved by 
the alarming increase in recent years of case: of 
eczema, ulcers, poisoned sores, and other painful 
and disfiguring skin complaints. Those who keep 
handy a box of Zam-buk can, however, regard 
with calmness the modern perils that assail the 
skin, knowing full well that this famous he bal 
healer is without equal as a preventive of and 
cure for all skin troubles. Ziam-buk's wonderful 
suece:s is due to the rich herbal juices of which 
the alm is composed, and the unique way they 
are blended together. 


A MAGICAL HERBAL BALM. 

There is a wonderful affinity between Zam-bik 
and the skin. which is reflected in the thousands 
of marvelluus cures of skin diseases already to 
the credit of the magie healer. Zam-bik'’s rich 
he-bal juices sink into the pores of the skin, 
atiack and destroy any disease germs lodgins in 
the flesh, and then help to stimulate the ski's 
functions back again to their normal activity. 

The seerction of natural oil, which is what 
makes the sk'n soft and healthy, is increased, snd 
while ali this is coing on below, the tissues an the 
surface, if they have heen wounded or mide sore, 
are ates Hy sooth? by the Zam-luak. and knited 
togeth «by the pro iuetion of new skin. Zamn-hik 
is so pure and refined that it benetits the skin of 
young aud o!d alike, aml is absclutely indispens- 
able it this time of the year if the skit is to be 
kept free from “chaps” und roughness. 

Perhaps that unpleasant ‘‘ feel” which indicates 
ihe approach of the chapped condition is already 
noticeable. The skin shows a tendency to rough- 
ness, and is sensitive to the slightest touch. In 
inost cases of chapped hands there is a good deal 
of smarting when plunging them into hot water, 
while in the worst cases the skin burns aud smarts 
so fiercely that every movement causes pain. 

HOW DISEASE GERMS GAIN ENTRY. 

The skin cracks and bleeds at the knuckles, 
and, if the wound remains open, cold, dirt, and 
disease-g-rms get into it, and inflamuation, 
festering, or blood-poison are set up. 

Hands which euffer under winter conditions cai 
quickly be restored to a sound and healthy ¢..ndi- 
tion by regular dressings of Zam-buk. This pure 
balm, when applied to the hands, exerts a delight- 
ful cooling und soothing influence, and quickiy 
renders the skin soft, white, and strong again, so 
that it cin withstand the coldest of weather. 

Miss M. FE. Wellings, 54 High Street, Tipton. 
Staffs, writes: * Every winter my hands used to 
erack into deep cuts and running sores, whic 
smarted and stghed almost unbearably. [ tried 
all kinds of ointments, lotions, and home-made 
remedies, hut they did me no good. 

« Last winter, when my hands were in a shocl. - 
ing state, | was advised to try Zam-buk. Zam-buk 
eased the smarting and itching, and to my great 
delight I saw that it was also healing up the deep 
cracks and sores. I persevere) with this rare bali, 
and as a result all the sores on my hands wer: 
healed with a <plendid new skin, and I was able to 
work again without discomfort.” Zam-buk con- 
tains none of the raneid animal fats and coarse 
mineral poisons such as ave found in ordinary 
ointments, stlve:. and cosmetics, which simply 
clog the pores of the skin with impurities. 

It always pays to keep Zam-buk handy. and you 
can prove its great value yourself by sending this 
paragraph from Pearson's Weekly G12"). and aw 
penny stamp to the Zam-buk company, Leeds, for 
a free sample Lox : 

During the bad weather a nightly dressing with 
this pure Zem-buk will prove an inestimalce boon. 
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down into her upturned face.‘ What if a servant 
comes in? Can't ] bring it home to you that you 
look like ruining yourself as well as me Havent 
Ttold you that Dildo all in my power, within reasonable 
Imits, to help you? Be rational!” He pulled away 
her hands almost rougily. °° Now let's hear all about 
it.” 

“You wore different onee !”’ 

“Will you chuck sentiment, Clare, and come down 
to facts. You and I--finished with sentiment, 
years ago!” , . 

“Spoken like a man, Graeme!" she whispered 
hack at him, a sneer on her whiteBlips. “This is 
your remembrance—your gratitude, You, who— 
sentiment, the sentiment, you sneer at, apart—owe 
your present position to me! 1 got round George, 
and you know it !”” 

“You must get yourself out of your fix yourself, 
then! If you're going to play this sort of game—— 

*Gracme, you seem to forget--[ don't want to 
tireaten you—L've kept your letters—all these years — 
the one you wrote me from India, not long before 
Eileen was born !”” 

The man’s powerful, saturnine face seemed to go 
yellow. Then he folded his arms slowly with sullen, 
desperate resignation. 

“What do you want me to do—exactly ? 

“It came, just before 1 telephoned you!” she 
whispered. “Anonymous! L've kept it for you to 
sce, but then I'm going to burn it.” 

She crossed to an escriioire and unlocked a drawer. 
Tie Chief Constable took the letter from her sullenly. 
Jt was a longer letter than the briof note previously 
received composed of three words—* What price 
PASTE 7” 

A line deepened and 
brows as he read : 

“Cheer-o! The writer of this collects paste, 

and has managed to pick up a little lot piv 

, notat Christie's. Perhaps your ladyship would like 

to make a bid for the lot before the writer offers 

it to Lord = Millborough. No hoky-poky, my 

lady! ‘The writer will be at the entrance to the 

private park at half-past eight. He'll wait half- 

an-hour before coming on to the Hull. What's 

ho like? ‘Tall and handsome, in a suit cut in 

Pond-street, but there’s.not likely to be anybody 

+ else ahout, so you won't make any mistake—if 

youcome. The writer advises you to come. And 

don't play any tricks. The writer's a perfect 

gentleman—oh, such a gentleman, but he’s a bit 

of a woman-hater, and if a woman plays him a 

» trick he don’t spare her. But don’t be afraid. 
Ho’s mild as a lamb tilla trick’s played him.” 

“And you,” said the Chief Constable hoarsely, 
* want me to mect this blackmailing scoundrel— 
strike a bargain with him—get back the very jewels, 
or their paste shams, that I'm supposed to be tracing. 
Clare, V've never properly realised your sense of 
humour till to-day——" 

“For the last time, Graeme! Much more of this 
hidcons strain—If shall go to George, tell him all, and 
make a quick, sharp exit into eternity! But you'll 
go! The past ix not the past, as you try to make 
Velieve. (It is always with us, Graeme! It’s here 
in this room with you and me, linking us together. 
Are you forgetting Eileen——” 

Sweat was beginning to twinkle faintly on the 
brows of the man who was said to be made of blood and 
iron, and who was reckoned by the wealthier citizens 
the hest Chief Constable Millborough had ever known. 

“Vil go!” he whispered. 

Lady Millborough gave a snatchy sigh, and drew 
nearer to him, her scented hair sweeping close to 
his nostrils, as she sought to awake a man’s dead passion 
with the glamour of beauty and sex. 

| 


became ditcl:-like on Collett’s 


pa a a 


“ T knew you would, Graeme,” she murmured, with 
a little gurgle of victory as well as passion in her voice. 
“Tf only for the sake of the dear days of our love ? 
You're a man; you will know what to do, what to 
say—frighten him—only get them, somehow !”’ 

Suddenly, like a woman upon whom some inspiration 
had flashed, she put out both her hands and felt with 
them over the breast pockcts of his coat. But the 
revolycr Major Collett carried about with him since the 
last strike was tucked away in a side-pocket. 

“ What are you doing ?” 

**T wondcred—you told me you carried a revolver ! 
If be should be dangerous——-- 

And she looked into his e 
you kill this man for me ?’ 

* * * 

“Leetle Pickle!" 

Chict-Inspector Pickles almost tumbled backwards 
off the stile on which he was seated before the impetu- 
osity with which Lisctte, who had emerged from a 
side-path, hore down upon hin. 

f Before he could descend she had perched herself 
up beside him, and had slipped her arm into his. 

_** Mind you dou't tumble backwards!" he said 
quietly. 

‘“ If peoples come,” she whisnered, her lips almost 
touching his car, and causing it to tingle strangels, 
* we will look like lovers—-- - 

“dm, b’m!” Pickles’ ejaculations were a mixture 
of pleased chuckle, embarrassment, and rebuke, 


yes, and hers said, ‘‘ Can't 


s * * 
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But Lisette went on in whirlwind fashion. 

“I avo tried to “elp you. You ‘ave been so—so 
bon comrude—what you call good friend to me—you 
look into my eye—you did not suspect—but I ‘ave 
‘eaps to tell you, much ‘ave ‘appen since you fly away 
to London.—--" . 

*T'm afraid you'll tumble, if you're not careful ! ™ 
said Mr. Pickles, and in order to prevent an accident -— 
presumably—he slip; an arm round her waist. 


“ You’ whispered Lisette, “I let you—but not 


Brown-—— 

“ Quite right !”’ said Pickles softly. 

But Brown,” and a lightning change came over 
Lisette. ‘L’ate’im! Tama leetle afraid—-—” 

“What's he been doing!” Pickles seemed to losc 
his insignificance, and the man roused in his physically 
handicapped body flashed from his eyes. ‘* He's 
not--—° ‘ 

“No, no! He shall not kees me—I can take care 
of myself—but it is for you zat I have my fear——" 

“ Don't worry about me, mam'selle,” smiled Pickles 
sorrowfully. ‘As long as he docsn’t frighten you. 
It's exceedingly pleasant on’ this ‘stile, but 1 always 
prefer to exchange confidences in the open, clear of 
shadows. Shall we stroll ? ” 

“Mais out, Lectle Pickle!’’ Her sloelike eves, 
bright with excitement and strain, flashed. © But. 
if you like—you still keep your arm round my waist!” 

‘- Sometimes,” replied Pickles, ‘it is possible to 
combine pleasure with business. This is one of those 
occasions ! ”” 

* Ma foi! laughed Lisette, “ and you tell me once 
you are not a ladies’.man !” 

* But pleasure, mam’selle,” replied Mr. Pickles, 
must never be - : 
permitted to in- 
terfere with 
business!” 

He swung him- 
self over to the 
far side of the, 
stile, and gave 
Lisette a hand. 
Light as gossa- 
mer, she climbed 
to the top rung. 

“Now I 
jomps!"’ she 
laughed. 

Somehow, Mr. 
Pickle’ arms 
opened at the 
psychological 
moment, and 
Lisette jumped 
tight into them. 

* Your arms,” 
she — whispered, 
“are stronger 
zan zey look!” 

‘As a matter of fact,’ whispered Chief Inspector 
Pickles, “at this particular moment they feel 
remarkably tender ! 

“Do zey?” sighed Lisctte, making no effort to 
disengage hersclf. ‘* But zis is not business, Monsieur 
Chef ViInspecteur Pickle. J must disengage 
myself—-—” And she did. 

“And now, because I want to be your ‘elp-mect, I 
tell you about Brown and ze man with a gold tooth 
zat: ’e meet.” 

“A gold tooth?” snapped Pickles in a sharp 
whisper. 

“It gleam in ze light of ze bicycle lamp!” ° 

Quickly, in broken English, but vividly and terscly, 
Lisette narrated what is already known to the reader— 
how she had followed Brown anit what she had 
witnessed. 

“ And yet more ’appen!” she went on afterwards. 
“ Zis afternoon a letter—it come for ’er ladyship. She 
go white and she go zen to ze telephone, and I go and 
I listen at ze door of ze librairie, and I ’ear somethings. 
‘ Don’t trouble to dress ; but you must stay to dinner, 
Graeme. You've got to meet somcones—ze writer of 
ze letter—you must !’” 

* Graciue 2?” interrupted Pickles, his eyes bright as 
necdles now. 

“ Ze Christian name of the Chef de Gendarmerie.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“ And zen, after I have dress ‘er ladyship, ’°e comes— 
ze Chef—and zey are alone togezzer. Ah, mon Dieu, 
look—zere! Tes it not *im ’imsclf, Monsieur le Chef 
de Gendarmerie ? ” 

“Yes! Down, mam’sclle, down! Don’t stir. You 
won't be see), When he’s past. Wait here—wait till 
he’s gone from sight, and I’m gone also. I’m going to 
follow him.” 

There was no sign of Lisette and Chief Inspector 
Pickles when Major Collett climbed the stile heavily. 
his face dark and forbidding as a thundercloud. =~ 


* * * 
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Collet, one hand on someting he 
carried in his porket, went straight 
up lo Old Stump, 


* 


“Confound her !* whispered the Chief Constable as 
he struck a path leading to the entrance to the private 
park—a part of the Stack from which the public was 
excluded. 

The position was intolerable ; yet Lady Millborough 


give five Stylo Pens. Mark postcards 
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| running away. 
to get his own Lack at the first opportunity, had tired 
i 


WER: ENDING 
— Dew 7 Th. 


had the whip-hand of the man she was forcing io help 
her. He paused and lit a cigar savagely, and the 
pleasant odour was wafted to the sensitive nostrils uf 
tho Chief Constable's human shadow. 

Mr. Pickles would have loved nothing better than 
a pipe at this moment, but smoking is hardly an ideal 
pastime for a man doing shadow-work, so Pichles 
slipped his hand into a pocket with a doleful, vet 
semi-humorous smile, and drew out a pep-ine 
lozenge. 

“Not so enjoyable,” he reflected philosophicalh, 
“but safer —and certainly more hygienic ! , 

Presently Major Collett approached the entrance ty 
the private park. In the summer it was an ideal spot, 
wooded, and undulating, but now autumnal, dreary, 
and desolate. ‘There was no lodge marking the entian - 
but a white, locked five-barred gate, with * private” 
largely Jettered on it. Beside this was a swing-y: 
also locked. 

Collett, looking about him seowlingly and rath r 
peeringly, reached the gates, but could sce no one, 
Then, leaning on the five-barred gate, he waiicd. A 
bully he was, but no one had ever accused him ci 
physical cowardice. In his service days, on the Indisu 
frontier, he had been shot in the back ; but he was not 
One of his own men, who had sworn 


“s) 


the shot. 

Nevertheless he started as a figure slowly rose up 
from the damp grass where the ring-fence boundin: 
the circular-shaped park cast a deep shadow. § It wis 
a huge, cnormous-shouldered figure, and it can: 
slowly towards the Chief Constable. But there w_: 
no Bond Street cachet about the moleskin cap, tl: 
shabby. loose-hanging coat, with huge pockets, or! ¢ 
coarse trousers, tied with string below the knee<, ani 
the huge, clumsy boots. 

Collett squared his shoulders ominously. Was thi- 
the blackmailer or only a tramp? More likely the 
latter. He had studied the anonymous letter. ‘The 
handwriting was curious, but not that of an illilerat: 
man, and the words had not been misspelt. 

This was some tramp, a slecper out in ditches, 
came up heavily, gripping a stumpy clay pipe. 

“Got a lucifer ?"" he asked in a husky voice, the 
peak of his down-drawn cap hiding his eves, thous! 
the lower part of his face was ugly enough to frighten 
a nervous woman. 

“No!” barked Collett.‘ Clear out. 
passing. Right about —clear !”’ 

** Militia—once in the volunteers—or trying to o! 
a commission in the ‘Terriers 7’ asked the giant, with 
a guttural, ironic laugh. 

* No!" said the Chief Constable, with bitter sarcasm. 
“Only the Chief Constable of Millborough !” 

But it fell flat. 

“Oh, a copper!" said the giant, with a growl of a 
laugh. ‘ What's the time? And why are you «tl 
your beat ? There’s not a pub for miles round, as far 
ax my knowledge goes.” 

The Chief Constable nearly spluttered. But he hal 
a tremendous sense of his own dignity. 

“Clear out, you vermin!’ he said. 

Again the man laughed growlingly, keeping his temper. 

“He's addressing you, Nero, old pal,’’ he said, and, 
diving into a pocket, produced a great black rat, with 
gleaming boot-button eyes. “ All right, Bobby!" | 
went on, addressing the Chief Constable, late of hi- 
Majesty's Service. ‘‘ Don’t start. You ain't got ‘om 
again. My little pal’s real, live, and he won't sucklen'y 
turn into a blue devil!” 

Collett was speechless. 

“Look here,’ went on the giant, fondling the ra‘, 
“ suppose you clear out, Robert, get back to your beat, 
or the cook who's waiting for you with the rabbit-jue 
and the four-ale. I’ve got an appointment here.” 

Collett, one hand on something he carried in his 
pocket, went straight up to him. 

“With a lady ?” said Collett. Out 
with it!” 

oe Yes ! ” 

“Then you’re the scoundrel I want!’ 


(Another long instalment next weck.) 
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“Come on! 


We want you to_sign our petition to Parliament 
to abolish fines in factories. Please turn to page 576. 


and learn how to do tt. 
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CHEEK. 

A Lavy about to sally forth last Christmas Day 
opened the front door of her house, and held out 
her hand to see if it was still raining. 

At that moment an errand-boy came whistling 
along the street, and, rushing up the steps leading 
to the house, caught her hand and gave it a hearty 
shake, and at the same time a good pull, saying : 

‘A Merry Christmas to you, missus!” 

Result: Youth's hurried departure, for the 
lady, who it can be imagined did not come down 
those steps in by any means a gracoful manner 
was not far behind, 


“Supposing.” (See page 592.) 
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One Brought a Fortune of £40,000. 
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‘ TIME-SAVER. 
Moat rubber stamps are now made with a small 


BRASS brass knob on the 


handle. 
KNOB 39 The purpose of tho 


| CUR SKIN NEVER WEARS QUT. 


An Interesting Fact Expiained. 
An eminent doctor expresses surprise that the 
average person “never wonders why, over knees 


Tun greatest living Christmas card expert. is 


yndoubtedly Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart., the head | knob is to indicate t. | audelbows, and at toes and finger-tips, holes do not 
MMesers. Raphael ‘Tuck & 'Sons, Ltd., and the clerk which is tho | appear, through the skin beiug constantly rubbed 
during his long connection with this particular right side of the stamp | or worn away.” The average person, perliaps, 
« tustry, Sit Adolph has come across a great many without the delay of | never stops to think that his skin is acting with a 
i: oe inspired by Christmas cards. And ent reading it prévieus to | very lively intelligence, ever producing in its 
Ive wonder is that there are not more known, ‘for sine. h thi dep ths cells of ong 3S ee Bae nie 
i gee . F ; rough this seems | through or detached by constant washing. This 
ea card is essentially sentimental and | a wey smnall thing, a | work of cell-building ind skin-veplacin:: re-nires 
one of the best stories concerns a Sheffield doctor | creed Boy the ay pi te stn spore costae 
jal his wealthy aunt, and it reads like the effort CN eS! of a day in ofits | puncti Re a een ee 
vi a story-writer, though it is absolutely true. | omer where these sianfps "Uh a tely, tl favourable conditi . 
igang dir het gual wh St, mney tate | ge ce tee ei eles 
cy “had words,” and parted “ for ever,’ —=—— . Rtas to pcaaenet 
\ few years passed, and the doctor, occupied in | FOR BIRD LOVERS Fg ee eens = oe a he "J 
his increasing practice in Sheffield, heard nothing | , A Goon way to attract birds into one’s garden is to | te 241 pa gui = ae Pe afar unan 4 
of the old lady. One day, however, he thought of | '2"8 a table from one of the branches on which ford | °° a disiig te! oe pipe soos, Ene euler pose 
her loncliness, for she was not the person to cultivate | ickte She Ee Eats be Ces apannes Sigmar dns baad Digg oF Ueaeie cae (coe, 
popularity, and « it wanted but a couple of days |" ‘The table, of course, will have to hang some little | With calmness the modern perils that a ssail the 
to Christmas he deeided to send her a Christmas | time before the skin, knowing full well that this famous he bal 
cant, guessing that it would be the only one she | birds get used healer is without equal as a preventive of and 
vould he likely to receive. to it, but once cure for all skin troubles. Zam-buk's wondertat 
He carvied out his resolve, but did not write ; they have done eageess is dive to the rich herbal iui f Wiel 
auything on the card, leaving it to the printed words | so they _ will { ' Y Ble eetnan, leas 


the ulm is composed, and the unique way they 
are blended together. 


A MAGICAL HERBAL BALM. 

There is a wonderful affinity between Zam-biak 
and the skin. which is reflected in the thousands 
of marvelluus cures of skin diseases already to 
the eredit of the mugie healer. Zam-bik'’s rich 
hesbal juices sink into the pores of the skin, 
atiack and destroy any disease gorms lodgine in 
the flesh, and then help to stimwate the skir's 
functions back again to their normal activity. 

The seeretion of natural oil, which is what 
mikes the sk'n soft and healthy, is increased. snd 
while wi this is coing on below, the tissues a the 
surface, if they have been wounded or mide sore. 
are stes Hly sooth! hy the Zam-buk. aud knit ed 
togeth Ly the pro luction of new skin, Zam. buk 
is so pure and refined that it beuetits the skin of 
young and old alike, and is absclutely in lispens- 
able et this time of the year if the skii is to be 
kept free from * chaps” and roughness, 

Perhaps that unpleasant “ feel” which indicates 
ithe approach of the chapped condition is already 
noticeable. he skin shows a tendency to rough- 
ness, and is sensitive to the slightest touch. In 
inost eases of chapped hands there is a good deal 
of smarting when plunging them into hot water, 
while in the worst cases the skin burns and smarts 
so fiercely that every movement causes pain. 


frequent it 
regularly. — Be- 
sides the food, 
which must be 
renewed daily, 
it isa good plan 
to place a little 
drinking-cup on 
the table. 

Mast gardens are desolate when the summer has 
depirted, but the birds chinruping about brigiten 
things up wonderfully. 

When snow is on the ground, you will find your 
Soo visited by great numbers of birds in search of 
ood. 


to convey his message. 
She Made a New Will. 


The card was dispatched. and nothing more 
thought about it until some years later, when the 
doctor received a letter from a firm of solicitors 
inlurming him that he was the heir to his aunt's 
entire fortune of forty thousand pounds—and the 
Christmas card he had sent her. 

She had treasured the latter through all the 
years, for the old lady behind a masterful and 
imperious exterior had a heart that could be touched. 
She had recognised the handwriting on the envelope 
--despite her nephew's attempt to disguise it— 
and a new will was the result. 

Another romance lies behind tle most expensive 
Christmas card ever produced. One day a gentle- 
ruin called at the office and asked for a quotation 
for a single Christmas card. 

Everything about it was to be original —design, 
picture. words, appearance, aid style. It was to be 
specially printed, and after the one and only copy 
was complete the ‘stone ” was to be destroyed. 

In a few minutes a quotation was ready, the firm 
ofiering to produce what he required for twenty-five 
pounds. He paid the money there and then, and 
when he returned later to receive his card he had 
it sent in a special box to the person for whom it 
vas intended—a lady. A few days later the 


~ ABOUT SHIPPER’S VANS. 

Tue vans used for unloading cargo carry some hig 
loads, and it is to be wondered that they never come 
to grief. 

‘The reascn for this is that the vans show the fruits 
of the seicutilic 
mind of tue 
designer. 

Instead of being 
level, the floor of 
the van is malo 
to curve gently 
from side to site 
and frome id ty 
end, thus forming 
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puehaser of this luxury sailed for a distant country. a slight HOW DISEASE GERMS GAIN ENTRY. 
Healed a Lovers’ Tiff. eb! The skin cracks and bleeds at the knuckles, 


My. Marcus Stone, R.A., is the most popular and, if the wound remains open, cold, dirt, and 


centre. ‘ 4 ; si are 
“Christmas” artist, and the reproduction of one When a disease-gorms get into it. and inflammation, 
«f his love scenes once resulted in the healing of a van is| festering, or blood-poison are set up. - 
bitter quarrel between two not very humble members being Hands which euffer under winter conditions ca‘ 
el society, It was their “ first quarrel,” and, like loaded one quickly be restored toa sound and healthy ¢..ndi- 
all first quarrels, seemed the most dreadful and edge of | tion by regular dressings of Zam-buk. This pure 


balm, when applied to the hands, exerts a delight- 
ful cooling und soothing influence, and quickly 
renders the skin soft, white. and strong again, so 
that it eon withstand the coldest of weather. 
SLEIGH OR WHEELS Miss M. K. Wellings, 54 High Fs as 
soe affs. writes: “* Every winter my hands used to 

bt ean & meri. ak nurning: a wherled eal inte aces cia andl sites sores, which 
se Bi 7 y tee . ay oral 
bai aanniisied etere the roads remain snow-covered ag ee — ‘ieetioal anges, anivenra Ty ets 
for a considerable time it is a great convenience for rari cs, be thoy did ee ot 

“Last winter, when my hands were in a shocl. - 
ing state, L was advised to try Zam-buk. Zam-buk 
eased the smarting and itching, and to my great 
delight I saw that it was also healing up the deep 
cracks and sores. I persevere) with this rare balin, 
and as aw result all the sores on my hands wer: 
healed with a splendid new skin, and I was able to 
work again without discomfort.” Zam-buk con- 
tains none of the rancid animal fats and coarse 
mineral poisons such as are found in ordinary 
ointments, stlve:, and cosmetics, which simply 
clog the pores of the skin with impurities. 

It always pays to keep Zam-buk handy. and you 
can prove its great value yourself by sending this 
paragraph from Pearson's Weekly (121). and a 
penny stamp to the Zam-buk company, Leeds, for 
a free sample Lox. ; : 

During the bad weather a nightly dressing with 
this pure Zom-luk will prove an inestinal ce boon. 


each case rests upon one of the rails on tle side of the 
van, A, and the cases are consequently tilted towards 
the centre. 

This is particularly noticeable at the end of the cart. 


final for them. They would never meet again. 
The popular card of that year was Marcus Stone’s, 
and it was followed by the same artist's sequel, 
depicting the reconciliation between the two lovers. 

The girl did not send her sweetheart a card until 
Christmas Day, on which she received from him 
Stone's picture of “ The First Quarrel.’ Happening 
10 possess the sequel, “ Reconciliation,’ or some 
such title, she promptly posted it off to him, and 
although he got it on Boxing Day he lest no time, 
for the same day the first quarrel was ended, and 
the way made clear to St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Just before the outbreak of the South African 
war, the Boers refused to discuss trade with any 
Englishman until he had produced evidence that 
le was “ passed” by the authorities at Johannes- 
burg. One English traveller had no passport and 
£0 was in a fix. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that the majority 
of the farmers could not read, and he determined 
to take the risk of showing them a Christmas-card 
which he had received a few weeks before. It con- 
tained a printed expression of good wishes for 
Christmas, while in the corner were the words, 
“Your loving mother.” 

The Boer farmers surveyed the card wisely, 
Scrutinising the “ your loving mother” and being 
fatisfied that it was a passport, entered into business 
transactions with the enterprising foreigner. carriage. 


people possessing carriages to be able to use them also 
as sleigh. 

The runners, as shown in the pieture, can be fastened 
to wheels or detached without the slightest trouble, 
and when not required they ean be carried in the 


I want a good Linerick on Sante Claus, Ib should begiu— oF 
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COMPLETE SWORT STORY. 


as 


A Powerful Tale 
of a_ Girl who 
Believed in 
Returning Good for 
Evil. 


By A. G. GREENWOOD. 


“T—T woxpen if Me. Clegg ‘ud come and let me 
thank ‘im person’ly,”” quavered the old man. 

He lay back on his pillows, his long, lean, gnarled 
fingers beating a tattoo on the counterpanc, It was 
obvious even to Jem Moxon, railway guard, who sat 
heside him, waiting for tho doctor's coming, that his 
old fricnd had not long to live. 

“Mr. Clegg,” he replicd, “ Tve heard you speak of 
him often —who is he 7” ' 

“A wonder !"* gasped the dying man. “ That's 
wot he is—-a wonder! It was like this. You remember 
the smash at Vauxdean in ‘76% Twas driver of the 

Voyland Express, [ was young then—with nerves of 
steclan’ it ain't pride in an old ‘un to prate of what ‘e 
dil thirty odd vears ago. [ saved my train and every 
sovlaboard, an’ they gave me a testimonial which was 
spent in marryia’ my old gal,” his eyelids quivered and 
iis bloodshot eves filled with tears, ° an’ arterwards in 
buying lacey things, wonderful things they was, for— 
Lucy, when she was born. You didn't know [ ‘ad a 
girl, Jem ——? ” 

The young man shook his head. 
were quite alone, old friend,” he said. 
alive 2” 

He spoke gently, feeling sure she must be dead. 
Had not he known old Buriton nearly ten years and 
never known him to have other visitor than himself ? 

The grey head rolled feebly in negation. ‘ She 

ives,” said Buriton bitterly —* she lives.” 

Woe was silent for a moment, lving with his eyes 
Cod. A spasm of rage flitted across the lined face, 
aul the tapping fingers grew still and clenched. 

* In ninetcen seven—Id becn a widower ten years — 
1 sot ill—rheumatic fever—and it left me,” he put his 
hand to his heart and sighed, “left me—a bit o 
Inuber—a wreck—-useless, I ’ad saved some moncy. 

Sut it was a tight fit, and, like a fool, I was tempted by 

an advertisement. Me—an engine-driver to deal in 
s‘iares—to rub wits with a sharp in the City !—to get 
vich quick. I was ruined, Then it was I first ‘card 
o’ Mr Clegg—Mr. Clegg,” he repeated the word softly, 
lovingly. “‘ He was a passenger in the Weyland 
Express in '76—he hadn't forgotten—he was a 
rich man—he sent ‘is solicitor to see me—he said 
he owed his life to me and weck in, week-out, punctual 
as my trains were—-and that’s someut, Jem Moxon, 

’as thirty shillin’s arcove each Saturday.” 

* How did he find out about vou ?”’ queried Jem. 

“ From a director o’ the line. Some old pal o° mine— 
deal now—tricd to raise a bit for mea “Iwasn’ 
necessary after Mr, Clegg ‘eard---God bless him! 
D'you think a rich man, a busy man ‘ud come--when 
I'm dying—to let me thank ‘im, Jem ?” 

“You might try,” said Moxon cautiously. 

1 was to write to the lawyer at your dictation ? 
that suit 2?” 

The old man eagerly agreed. Patiently Jem erased 
and corrected, and finally made a fair copy of the 
appeal. ‘Then he took it out straight way and posted it. 

‘That night the doctor shook his grave head over 

burilon. ‘The old man was in terrible agony. The 
pain was weakening him. There was no hope. It was 
Kinder, wiser to let the old fellow know that death, as a 
merciful rescuer, as a kindly friend, was very near, and 
the veteran driver nodded, and smiled, and murmured : 

“ Scrap ’em—'twas so with Brighton Belle, the first 
engine I ever druv. She got old, she panted, she 
rattled, and she ate coal like a pig, and they scrapped 
‘er at last, and though I was sorry, vet [ was glad--she 
didn’t do ‘ersclf no justice, young drivers ‘ated taking 

cr out. I—I think she was ‘alf ashamed of ‘ersclf. 
I'm best scrapped, doctor, I'm not denyin’ of it.” 

Moxon gave up an hour or so of his night's rest to sit 
ly the old man’s bed, and a neighbour—-with the 
unfailing charity of the poor—made arrangements for 
someone to mind her children, while she acted as 
nurse, But Buriton seemed anxious to be alone with 
Jem, and she, noticing it, bustled swiftly about, her 
business and departed with a soft, “I'll pop in if Mr. 
Moxon calls, an’ don’t ‘esitate, Mr. Moxon, if there's 
anything you're wantin’.” 

Buriton watched the door close. A sudden red flush 
Icapt up into his checks, and his cyes glowed passion- 
atcly as he gasped : 

“That's ’er post —my Luey'x—where's she 2 Where's 
Lucy ? Why's a stranger tendin’ her dyin’ father ? 
Jem Moxon, if ever you ev a girl, pray God she's 
unlike mine, and thank ‘[m every day —on your knees— 


“T thought you 
“Is she still— 


“ S' pose 
Would 


“There once was a fellow named Claus"’— Finish it your own way. 


Jem, I'm guin’ out, but I want 


f she proves different. but | 
you to take a message from the dead to the livin’, from 


a father to his child. Teil “er a father’s curse'll follow 
’er to ‘er grave —unless she repents.” 

Jem shivered. ‘The old man’s eyes were full of ‘a 
hatred almost, maniacal. 

* Can't you forgive her now—at the end 2?” he asked 
gently. 

* Forgive ‘er! 
give ‘cr—you don’ understand 


* echoed Buriton scornfully.  ‘* For- 
—you can't understand 


for you don’ know! Listen—an’ Til tell you. Tl tell 
you. From a slip with ‘er hair down her back 
she'd hin’ fond of the stage, Jem Moxon, and 


we tricd—er mother an’ I—to choke it out o° ‘er. 
T thought we'd succeeded, and it came as a thunderbolt, 
like an arrow, Jem Moxon, when full on the wreck of 
me, body and purse, the old trouble, the old desire 
broke out in ver anew. We quarrelled—quarrelled 
desperate. But I thought I'd won—when L found, 
be'ind my back, unbeknown, in seeret she'd taken part 
in a play-acting show. I lucked the door on ‘er. On 
the morrow she came to me—not contrite but deter- 
mined, and locked in together we ‘ad it out. But the 
evil ‘ad got ‘old of her for all my pleadin’, and my 
commands, and 1 turned “er out—neck and crop into 
the street and told her never to return till she repented. 
But she'd Icarnt the brazen ways and the shameless 
manners of the hussies she mixed with. 

“Day after day she came and I refused to sec her. 
Then at intervals of a week for six months or more— 
strivin’ all ways to sec me—-still defyin’ me. ‘Then the 
comings grew less frequent till now a year's passed 
without my ‘earin’ of ‘er. She's forgotten me-—and 
I'm glad! “I'm glad, I say, but I pray she’s punished.” 

Jem was staring at the passion-marred, twisted, 
flushed face. He did not hear the door open behind 
him, but into the dimming eyes before him sprang a 
look of fury, of obstinate determination, of new-born 
vigour and energy. And suddenly ol:t Buriton sat up 
in bed, his long arm outstretched, his quivering fore- 
finger pointing over Jem’s shoulder. 

“Got” he shricked, in shaking, high-pitched tones, 
“ Go-—if there's any shame left in you! ‘To brave me 
because I'm wrecked--helpless. Drive her away, 
Jem, let me die—only die---in peace |” 

But Jem was staring —a light in his eyes—at the girl 
who stood on the threshold. Masses of chestnut hair, 
very simply arranged, twisted about a shapely bead ; 
sad blue-grey eyes-~-black ringed ; a skin--very white, 
very transparent ; two parted, vividly scarlet, tremb- 
ling lips, he saw before he drew swiftly aside as she 
came impetuously forward to the bedside and fell on 
ner knees. 

‘I'm sorry-- I repent—forgive me, father, father, 
forgive me,” she begged. 

But the old man shrank away from her, furiously 
protesting, rolling his head aside, crying out to Jem to 
remove her. 

“T won't go back—I swear I won't go back. T'll 
never play again—never center a theatre. Only 
forgive me—say you forgive me.” 

At her words a gleam of triumph burst_into his 
sunken eyes. 

“Say the words again,” 
again—slow ly —-” 

She obeycd—tears trickling down her cheeks, and he 
stared at her as though he did not believe his ears. 

“Can't—can't you—let me touch your hand?” 
she whispered. 

Slowly his arms went out to her. Over his face 
came « great change. The passion died out of it, 
leaving it working, quivering. Then the faded flesh 
creamed and grew still. A look of ineffable peace, of 
joy unspeakable swept away all traces of the storm_of 

his emotions. 

* Buev.” he quavered, ‘* Lucy -—my gel—my little 
gel—my lil baby.” 

Jem tiptoed hghtly from the room. An hour after- 
wards the doctor returned. . . Thev found her 
lying unconscious, fast wrapped in the stiffening arms, 
her own clasping the cold neck of the dead, her head 
pillowed on the breast which was for ever still. 

* * * * * 

“Mr. Clegg --you heard of Mr. Clegg ?”’ said Jim 
two days tater as he sat by Lucy's side driving slowly 
to the cemetery. ‘Mr. Clegg didn’t answer. I'm 
polis: Your father thought of him so much, Miss 

ucy-——-” F 

He glanced at the little wan face beside him and 
longed to comfort her. Jem’‘s capitulation had been 
as sudden as it was sure. He had recognised it as 
reverently, every nerve tingling, he had carried her 
unconscious form from the chamber of death forty- 
eight hours before. 

Ile noticed that her fingers were nervously twining 
and intériwining in her lap. 

““You---you look so worried, Miss Lucy. I was 
your father’s oldest pal—if there was anything I could 
dlo—any service—I'd be so proud.” 

She broke dewn. Sick at heart, he watched het tears 
fall fast, awkwardly silent, tortured. 

* T—oh, I gave my word!"’ she cricd chokingly. 
* But he was wrong, Mr. Moxon—he didn’t know 
didn’t understand. The stage may be evil—some of 
it and the people wicked—some of them. But the 
others—oh, how kind they've been! What good 


he gasped. “Say ‘em 
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friends—staunch and true—with a helping hand os. 
stretched in pure good fellowship! But EF wave as: 
word —because—because I had to feel his acnis abies 
me—because there was no other way—to beat dow, 
oh, I'm sorry, but it’s true !—to beat down ignoran, .- 
and prejudice. I promised to act no more, | 

a to quit the only profession Pin fitied 1. 

‘you think when he was ill—when ruin stared uss, 
the face—I'd have chosen the one way to earn my fivi» 
which had to estrange us—if by any possibility Teo! | 
have chosen another ?” 

“ Mr. Clegg was a good friend,’ Jom said reassurin ly, 
“He won't want to gain by the death of the men vi, 
saved his life. Let me see the solicitor.” 


She laughed—hysterically, wildly.“ Mr. Civ 
she echoed, ** Mr. Clegg! Can't you see? Lb thin 
it could never be kept secret. Mr. Clegg!) T wae hi 


I found a way—it was my money —tainted in his oy 
to be refused with revilings, with scorn—whivh 
him all these months!” 

Stabbing Jem’s heart came the memory of th | 
man’s curse, of his unforgetting fury. 

** He—never—knew ?" he said jerkily. 

She shook her head. . 
* He knows now,” she whispered later on as 1! 
stood gazing down into the open grave. Pray (| 
he understands and understanding —forgives.” 

“He's honouring vou -with the martyrs, 14 
answered stowdfastly—" in Hcaven.” 

The minutes passed. Then he touched her «1! 
and dismally they passed between the crumbling ti vt 
stones of the forgotten dead. 

““I—I want to say,” he said quictly, “that i! 
an angel could stoop—if you coull cver forgive s 
presumption—I'll be waiting. loving. worshippin: 
my life. I—TI want vou to know that, Miss Lucy 


And there is Jem, the younger, now to help h 


HAM 


(Value £1 each) 
FOR “PARROTS” THIS WEEK. 


Tuts week instead of offering £10 in prizes for tho Le:t 
last lines in ‘* Parrots,” we are giving Christmas Ilampers, 
valued ut £1 oach, to the ten senders of the attempt. 
considered the Lest. ‘he bampe:s are being prepare l by 
Messrs. Lipton Ltd. The ccutcuts will be of the tine t 
quality, and will include : 

A PLUMP TURKEY 

A CHRISTMAS CAKE 


A CHRISTMAS PL DDING 
TWO POUNDS _OF TEA 

A POUND OF BUTTER A POUND OF 8\USACES 

MINCEMEAT A BOX OF CHRISTMAS CRACKERS, 

‘Yo win one of these Christias Hampers, we ask yout) 
tell us, in a last Jine to the unfinished verse below, wit 
the Parrot said. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nr 
scan with any of the other lines of the verse, bet 1 
may not contain more than six words, nor fewer than thsce, 
and should have some beariag on the rest of the vers«. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is 
follows: 

When Snooks, in the old Chiistiaas stile, 
Wissed the maid "neath the misiletve green, 
His wife nner pected appeared, 
And the Parrot cried, viewiny the scene: 


An esaunnple Jist line, which must not be used. ni2't 
read as follows: ** Like Christinas, she looks chin, 

We hope to publish the result of this contest ov 
Thursday, December 2Ist, and the lampers will | 
delivered to the ten winners in ample time tor Christm: . 
Now try to be one of these winners. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, Write tha Parrot’s comma rt or & postoert, and addres: i. * 
mdgn, W.C. If you line, 


2. To each of the ten sorders cf the attempts considered the + 


4. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on + 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to A. C. Esau, Hanley Swan, Worcest'; 
for the following: 

At a bargain sale ite ed up West, 

Poor Binks tried to find his dear wife; 
When at last he emorged all in rags, 

The Parrot cried, watching the strife: 

‘ Been ‘trying the gloves on,’ eh?” 

Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awardel to 
the following: 

A. ‘Andrews, 89 Victoria Rd., Bushey; Miss I. 
Bertram, 37 Harrison Rd., Erdington; F. Cartwrisht. 
49 Manchester Rd., Tintwistle; Mrs. R. owse, Ches'+ 
nut Lodge, Booterstown, Dublin; Mrs. Harrington, 
Cranwell, Sleaford; H. C. Howes, 16 Tennyson Ave. 
Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead; T. C. Moriarty. 22 Lis!) 
Bt. WC: W. Nicholson, 18 Arnold Bt, Livervoy. 

. F. Saun 5 i e . 4 
Wright, 6 North Rd. Darlington. bi scien 
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bag. A large tub is tilled with bran or sawdust 

anything, in fact, which will cover up the roots of the 
little Christmas trees that are planted in it. Small 
imitation Christmas trees can be obtained from a 
penny upwards at any toy-shop during Christmas 
time. ‘To the roots of each tree is tied a little parcel 
containing the unknown ‘present. The trees can 


Try Some of These Ways of Giving Your! cither be labelled with the name of the person for 


Kiddies their Christmas Presents. 

‘Tuers are plenty of novel ways of giving Christ- 
mas presents, ways which will appeal to young and 
old alike, and which have the merit of not being 
ackneyed. A present is always more appreciated 


wien one has to work for it—or rather play for it. | 


; Christmas Tree Quoits, 
Tie tip of every branch must be free from leaves to allow 
the quoits to slip on easily. 

And nothing is more delightful than the element of 

uncertainty as to what the present is going to be. 
Look at the first illustration, for instance. It 
may very appropriately be called ‘‘ Christmas 
‘Tree Quoits.” A Christmas tree is fixed in a tub in 
the centre of the room. It is loaded with the usual 
presents, but each present is carefully wrapped up 
2 in P retty 
coloured 
paper. The 
children 
may guess 
what is in- 
side, but 
they don’t 


they 
the packet. 


of the 
branches 
are cleared 
of fir, and 
each — child 
is provided 
with a ring, 


The New Lucky Dip. 
Leve the presents ave attached to tie routs 


i the treea, which ave hidden from ciew os Which can 
the tub of bran. easily — be 
made out 


of stiff cardboard. Selecting the present which 
seems to hold out the best hopes of being a 
pleasant surprise, each child endeavours to throw 
the ring on to the branch where the present 
i9 it fancies. If the ring goes on to any other 
branch, then it must take the present on that hranch. 
. The second illustration shows a new form of lucky 


a Whirling the Hoop. 
Tiis is a fine idea for Christmas parties. 
walnut at the end of cach ribbon. 


Nolive the 


For the best Limerich I will give five shillings. 


know till 
open | 


The ends ! 


| parts of the Lincolnshire coast. 


whom the present is intended, or. far better still, 
let the children pull out the Christmas tree they 
fancy and get an unexpected present. 

The third picture shows a game that all children 
love. Nothing delights youngsters more than a 
wild romp. A large hoop is suspended from the 
ceiling by pretty-coloured ribbons. An ordinary 
boy's iron hoop will do. It should be covered up 
with the long strips of coloured paper used for 
Christ mas decorations. 

_A few holly leaves here and there will effectually 
disguise the hoop itself. Hanging from the hoop 
are a number of coloured ribbons to each of which 
is tied a walnut. In each walnut is the name of 
one of the presents which have already been piled 
on the table, and eyed hy the expectant children. 

A grown-up member of the Christmas part 
starts the hoop spinning rapidly round. rack 
child does his best to catch one of the flying walnuts, 


Fishing For Gifis. 
The merry anglers 
must cast their lines 
Srom the table and 


hook edie presents, 


~ i 
nif 


a task not so easy as it looks. The walnuts should 
be tied on quite loosely so as to come away into the 
child’s hands without stopping the hoop. 

The last illustration shows a Christmas present 
game that grown-ups can take part in as well as the 
youngsters, and it is a yaine that will prove as 
popular as any at a Christmas party. All the 
presents are tied up and piled on the floor. 

Each pareel has fixed on it a Jarge loop of string 
by which it can be lifted. ‘The table is placed at a 
convenient distance away from the pile of presents, 
and each person sits or kneels on it, and is provided 
with a fishing-rod. 

The presents should be placed at such a distance 
away that the merry “anglers” have to “ cast ” 
for their presents. ‘It requires a clever angler to 
hook the parcel he has fixed his eye on, 


CRABS LOVE LONG WALKS. 


Craivs love home, sweet home--a fact which has 
been proved by some interesting experiments 
recently carried out by the Eastern Sea Fisheries 
Committee. 

Several hundred crabs were captured and marked, 
and then returned to the sea at various points along 
the east coast. A number of these crabs which 
were captured off the Yorkshire coast were put in 
the sea again at Skegness, in Lincolnshire. 

Nothing daunted, they set about walking home 
again- a distance of over eighty miles! What 
is more, the majority of them succeeded in doing it. 

Onc curious fact came to light during the experi- 
ments. Two spoony crabs- a male and female 
were captured in the same trap off the Yorkshire 
Without any regard to their feelings, they 


coast. 8, 
were parted and returned to the sea at different 


Extraordinary to 
relate. they were both captured in the sane trap 
nine months later off the Yorkshire coast! They 
had both returned to their old feeding round in the 
hopes, presumably, of meetiny one another again | 

For many years past the British and other 
governments have been tryin to find out show 
far fish travel. Hundreds of fish o! all kinds t eve 
been marked and returne! to the sea. Shere isa 
standing reward offered for marked fish when 
caught a second time. Quite ninety per cent. 
of these marked fishes are never seen Asan, 
however. 
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DRINK A DAILY GU? OF HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH WITH MR. SANDOW. 


Nearly a Million Already Doing So, 
Strength for the Day’s Work, and 
Sound Sleep Every Night. 

AFTER convincing the whole world of the value 
of physical culture in the maintenance and restor- 
ation of health and strength, Mr. Saudow is now 
supplementing his good work by supplying to the 
Nation a Cocou beverage that is liquid health 
and strength. 

At the small cost of 74d. for a full-weight 3-Jb., 
one may start and finish the day with a drink 
that sustains the strength during the diy and 
brings restful sleep at night. . 

Nearly a million men and women are already 
drinking their daily cup of health and strength 
with Mr. Sandow, and each time a mau or wou 
newly experiences its Jusvious and delightful 
anti-fatigue effect a new follower is added tv this 
host of health-diet enthusiasts. 

A Cup Has the Eficct of a Good Meal. 

For the effect of drinking a cup of Sandow’s 
Cocon is like the comfort-giving and strengthening 
effect of a good meal. ‘The stimulation it quickly 
gives, because it is so light and easily assimilated. 
is lasting—not at all like the fleeting stimulation 
of tea or coffee. 

For instance, a tired or hungry person can take 
a cup of tea und feel temporarily stimulated, but 
half an hour or so afterwards that person nearly 
always feels more dispiritel than before having 
taken tea. Let the drink be of the new Sandow 
Health and Strength Cocoa and the drinker wiil 
feel “fresh as a daisy” for hours, Why the dif- 
ference? Because in the case of tea the stimula- 
tion comes from the irritation of “ nervous 
centres,” whilst the lasting stimulation of 
Sandow's Cocoa is provided by its nourishing 
power which gives actual strength. 
Super-Nourishing Power in Every 

Grain. 

The nourishing power of cocoa has always been 
considered wondertul by food experts, but the 
euper-nourishing power of Sandow’s Health and 
Strength Cocoa has cansed them to look upon the 
latter as the final stage of covoa perfection. Let 
the reader not misuaderstand. ‘here is nothiny 
added to the cocoa to develop this’ super-nourish- 
ing quality. Every grain of Sandow’s Health 
and Strength Cocoa is pure cocoa, but with the 
digestion-interfering elements eliminated. 
Special Proccss Makes Many Thou- 
sand Millions of Particles to the 

Gramme. 

First the useless parts of the husk are taken 
away. Then by a special * wind-sifting ” process 
Sandow’s Cocoa is ground extremely tine—so fine 
that theraare many millions nore tiny particles 
to the gramme than in. ordinary cocoa. ‘This 
greater fineness of Sundow’s Health and 
Strength Cocoa makes it much more soluble, 
and this greater solubility is one of the 
factora which makes it casier {o digest. 

Why You Should Try this Drink with 
Mr. Sandow To-day. 

The delightful “melt -in-th+-mouth- like ” 
chocolate flavour, the wonderful ease of its 
assimilation, and the greater and longer-lastinys 
strength which it gives, all ‘combine to tempt 
every reader to give Sandow’s Healthand Strength 
Cocoa a triu!. 

Take it in the morning and it will energise andl 
support you during the day's work with less 
fatigue than you now experience. Make Sandow's 
Cocoa your supper drink, and it will nourish you 
overnight so that you can rise each morning teel- 
ing full of vitality. Begin now to benefit by this 
health-drink, which you can obtain at even lower 
proportionate cust thin ordinary coceat. 

‘ry a cup with Mr. Sandow to-day Deeause it 
vives you greater nourishment for less money. 
In fact, owing to the extreme fine grinding 
causing the new Cocoa ,to bulk larger than 
ordinary cocoa, cup for cap it is the cheapest 
pure cocoa on the market. ; 

Your local grocer or store will supply yo with 
Sandow’s Health and Strength Cocoa on request 
in 4-Ib. full-weight tins at 7:d., or larger tins can 
be obtained at Is. 3d. per }-Ib.,and 2s. 64. per 1-1) 
It you experience any difficulty in obtaining it 
you will be supplied direct on sending P.O. or 
stamps for the tin you require to Mr. Husen 
Sandow, Elephant and Custle, London, 8.E 


(See pase 592.) 


“Claus.” 


WILL YOU SIGN OUR PETITION ? 


The Men and Women Behind the 
Counter are Robbed for not having a— 


Young ladics wearing coloured 
dresses or fancy Fine 6d. 
for each offence. 

Not having a good pair of 
scissors. Tine 6d. 


—Good Pair of Scissors, For asking , Leaving the counter, u0 matter 
a Customer Too Many Questions— how necessary and if only for a 
—$—= ee few minutes. Fine 6d. 


Some years ago one of the biggest firms in London, 
a firm of great repute, employing several thousand 
shop assistants, decided to do away with the fining 
of employees. F : 

“What are the results ?”” the managing director 
was asked the other day. 

“ Excellent,” he replied. ‘‘ Now we have some- 
{ing approaching peace and harmony. Before 
it was one long threat of civil war.” . 

“Had you any one particular reason for abolish - 
ing the system ?” 

“Yes. Our principal and outstanding reason 
for sweeping fines away was that the practice put 
into the hands of a shopwalker the powers of an 
autocrat. It gave him an easy opportunity to 
crush an assistant to whom he had taken a dislike. 
He could invent ‘crimes’ and fine when, how, 
avd as often as he liked; and of course he could 
contend all the time that everything he did was 
s.lely in the interests of the firm.” 

“Have you ever thought of reinstituting the 
system of fining ?” 

Fined for Hundreds of Things. 

‘Never for a moment, and we never shall. 
Fining in shops is a grave danger. It does more 
}arm than can ever be set down in words, and the 
syoner it is stamped out everywhere the better 
it will bo for everybody concerned. 

“ Fining has been tried and found wanting. 
It stands condemned.” 

And yet, in face of this condemnation from a 
erat leader in the shopping world, the system ‘is 
a rife to-day in certain concerns as ever it was. 

The list of offences in respect of which shop 
assistants may be and are fined are in the hundreds. 
Hore are a few of them: 

Allowing a customer to leave the shop without 
leing spoken to. Fine 23. 6d. The fact that the 
asistant is engaged with another customer does 
not count. 

Laying goods aside for a customer who has asked 
t!.¢ assistant to do so. Fine Is. 

Altering a duplicate without getting the signa- 
ture of a shopwalker (he may be out of the shop at 
the time). Fine 2s. 6d. 

Omitting to call attention to parcels “to be 
called for.” Fine 6d. 

A slight mistake in entering up an order (this is 
usually owing to inexperience and has”no serious 
rosults). Fine 2s. 6d. 

‘ instant duplicates or badly made bills. Fine 
de 

A missing duplicate. Fine 23. 6d. on_ first 
<ience; 5s. second offence. Duplicates often fall 
out owing to a gitls book being caught in 
something. 


Showing light goods without putting a cloth 
ne ernieathy to prevent them being spoi Fine 
Gl. 

For not “Sneaking.” Fine 6d. 


+ Spelling out haifpennics and farthings instead of 
viving them in figures. Fine 1d. for each dupli- 
cate. 

Using the word “‘ warranted ” when selling goods. 

Vine 6d. 

Not measuring folded goods right side up. Fine 6d. 

For. being unable to account for a missing check. 
Int Is. 

Not trying to obtain from a customer as much 
time a possible for the execution of an qrder. 
Fine 6d. 

For entering goods twice—a mistake common 
to the rush of business. Fine 1s. 

Addressing parcels wrongly. Fine 1s. 

Any assistant allowing a customer to go out and 
not calling “Sign.” Kine 3d. There may be 
nothing to sign, but the shopwalker must be called 
in order that he may ask the customer if she is quite 
sure there is nothing else she requires. 

For every five minutes late in coming: in to 
eed or exceeding time allowed for washing, etc. 
rine 3d. 

Not folding up goods as neatly as the shopwalker 
would like. Fine 6d. 


Some people like the Christmas waits. Some don’t! Supposing that they had sung— 


Reading when at dinner. Fine 
3d. Engaging in loud conversa- 
tion. Fine 3d 

Asking too many questions of 
a customer. Fine 6d. 

Neglecting to inform the manager of another 
assistant’s alleged or reported discourtesy to & 
customer. [ine 6d. 

Conversing with another assistant when serving, 
Fine 6d. 

Placing too much stock before a customer. Fine 6d. 

Must Offer to Send Goods. 

Neglecting to say to a customer: ‘‘ Would you 
like us to send this for you?” Fine 6d. 

Omitting goods when packing a parcel. Fine 6d. 

Neglecting to inclose in parcels notices of sales 
and special lines. Fine 6d. 

Standing in an unbusiness-like manner. Fine 6d. 

Addressing a customer as ‘ Miss” and not 
“Madam.” Fine 3d. 

Inquiring the price of articles wanted instead of 
saying nothing, but producing medium-priced goods. 
Fine 3d. 

Standing on a chair or a counter. Fine 2d. 

The shop assistant, in fact, is hedged round with 
rules and threats of fines to such an extent that 
one is surprised at her retaining her sanity. She 
is for ever under the fault-seeking eyes of the 
shopwalker—usually an ignorant, poorly paid 
man who hopes by increasing the firm’s fines to 
increase his own salary. It is well nigh impossible 
for the average assistant to escape being fined. 

“What!” she says. ‘Fined for that?” 

** You know the rules!” the shopwalker retorts. 

Living In System Is Worse. 

But she doesn’t. Very, very few shop assistants 
know all the rules; the list is so formidable. It 
takes years and years to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the rules in many of our great 
shops ; and where the assistants live in, the rules 
and the fines are even more stringent. 

A shilling a month is deducted for the library 
although the assistants have no hand in the selection 
of the books. 

A shilling a month is deducted for a doctor who 
is selected by the firm. Many of the assistants 
prefer to consult a doctor outside, but they must 
contribute just the same. 

A shilling 9 month is deducted for boot cleaning 
by servants, but as the average shop assistant 
cannot afford more than one pair of boots at a time 
he never leaves them outside his bedroom door. 
This might mean that he would have to wait 
in the morning till the servant had found time to 
attend to them, and he would be fined for bein 
late in the shop. So he cleans his boots himself. 
The same with most of the girls. 

Sixpence a month is deducted for breakages 
whether an assistant breaks anything cr not. 
The careful have to pay for the faults of the careless. 

Charges for cleaning boots that are never cleaned, 
for doctors who are never consulted, for other 

ple’s breakages, for a library that holds no 
interest and is never used. 

And this in face of the fact that the system 
stands condemned by some of the largest houses 
in the world. 


As you probably know, we are preparing a 


Petition to be presented to Parliament pray- 
ing for the total abolition of the system of 


Fines in Factories. We want gour signature 
and those of gour friends. Fiease send a 
postcard addressed to ‘the Petition Editor, 
** Pearson's Weekly,’’ 17 Henrietta Stre-t, 


London, W.C., giving us your address, and 
we will immediately forward one of the 


Petition Forms for gour signature. 


(Articles on this subject which have already appeared 
are: ‘' A Review of the System,” ‘‘ Fining in 
shire Mills,’’ ‘‘ Suicide, the Workers’ only Remedy,’’ 
** The Pitiful Plight of Girl Pen-makers’’ (two 
articles), “Fines in. the Clothing Trade’’ (two 
articles), “ The Shameful Alternative,’’ and ‘‘ Fining 
Weavers for Waste.’’ Back numbers may be obtained 
through newsagents or from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.) 
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Dec. 7, 1911. 


ALMOST PARALYSED WITH | 
SCIATICA. 


Cured Five Years Ago—Stil! Well To-day, 


FIVE YEARS AGO, Mr. E. Clinch, of 
Stanford-in-the-Vale, near Faringdon, Berks., 
paid: “I have been almost paralysed with 
sciatica, and fora long time I was confined to my 
bed. I could not even turn without assistance. 
The pain [ endured was terrible. It was like 
scalding water running down my right side into 
the legs. ; ; 

“TI could get no rest night or day, and was in 
this miserable state for years. But the very first 
box of Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills did me 


, and as I persevered with them the pain. 
gradually left me. I could stoop about with ease, 
and sleep well at night—a thing I hadn’t done fur 
years before. 


“T am not the only one inour family who hi. 
tried the pills and found benefit from them, aii 
we all have a very high opinion of them. . 

(Signed) “ Epwin CLINcu. 

FIVE YEARS LATER Mr. Clinch wrote: ! 
am a living witness to the permanency of my cure: 
by Doan's Pills, for I am still keeping wel’. 
Although I suffered agony with sciatica for years 
before, they soon gave me relief, and by persever- 
ing with the medicine I was completely cured. 

2/9 a box, 6 boxes 13/9; of all dealers, or from 
Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxfoi 
Street, London, W. Don’t ask for backache or 
kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doan’s Backaclis 
Kidney Pills, the same as Mr. Clinch had. 
ED 


NOVEL AND USEFUL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“THIRD HAND” UMBRELLA CLIP. 


A small clip which fits m- 
noticed on the armhole of ti 
waistcoat .or Jady’s wais!- 
band, and will hold an um- 
Drellu, stick or several par- 
cels—thus leaving both hauds 
free. 

It will be found ofimmer:e 


value on inuumerable o- 
casions, ¢.g.:— 

When Booking a Ticket. 
At a Race Meeting. 

When Carrying a Baby. 
When Shopping, etc., etc. 


Causes no inconvenience to wearer, and clip is not in tha 


way when out of use, 
Price 7d., post free. , . 
“THIRD HAND” DRAWER VICE & HOOK, 
This article placed in the drawer is firmly held by simj'y 
closing the crawer. 
Holds Razor Strop. 
Holds Ladies’ Hair 
Switches, 
Holds the Points of Hair. 
pins for Curls. 
Is Useful for Hanging up © 
Clothes. 
Is Useful for Cleaning Chains and ee a ae 
lated, and in tation case), hook and vice, 2 -% 
aoe eg oa ie: either post free. 
“THIRD HAND” THUMB MAGNIFIER. 
An ordinary Magnifier whi’ 
is attached to the thum! ly 
means of a patent clip, t's 
leaving both bands fre. 
Invaluable for 
Threading Needles, 
Mechanics & Engineers. 
Stamp & Coin Collectors, 
Microscopic Work, 
General Scientific Pur- 
poses.| 
A boon to thore with deren 
tive sight, or anyoue epstse | 
in close work. 


Price (in handsome presentation case) 2,'- post free. 
Full particulars of these and other specialities post free fiom 
“ THIRD HAND” PATENTS Ltd. (Dart. P), 361-363 Ci'y 
Road, LONDON, E.C. 


DO YOU WANT 
ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK? 


Reliable persons will be provided with 


KNIT 
TERS ty 
Exnrerignca unnecessary, J 
material. Write at once to A. M. GENZ 
& Co., 52 Belvoir Street, Leicester. 


WEE% ENDING 
Dec. 7, 1911. 


AT the canvas 
door of the tent 
a baby was 
found one rainy 
day by the 
circus pro- 
prictor. Laughingly he called his comrades about 

m 
a By heavens, but she’s a pretty kid!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Wonder where she’s come from, 
and what’s her name ?” 

“We aren’t likely to find that out, I guess,” said 
one of the men. ‘“‘ You better call her after yersel’ 
and have done with it.” 

The notion made the genial old proprietor 
smile, but it seemed about the only thing to do in 
the circumstances. So he entered into the fun of a 
christening. There and then a basin of water was 
brought to him. The men and women of the party 
stood around, greatly amused. 

“I christen ye Kate Cook,” said the man, with an 
attempt at seriousness. ‘“ Now be a good girl.” 

That is the first known episode in the life of the 
famous beauty who afterwards became the Countess 
of Euston. 

‘The upbringing of the little foundling was sordid. 
She was very early made acquainted with the black 
side of the world, and nothing pure or tender entered 
into the early years of her life—the impressionable 
ears. 

This was bound to have an influence upon her, 
and her privations simply made her sigh for the 
things she saw others of her sex possess, 


Her One Idea—Pleasure. 


She developed a love of gay life, and the vicious 
cravings which follow in its train. Jewels and 
personal adornments she coveted ; nor did she care 
by what means they were obtained for her. 
“Pleasure was all she sought. She grew inordi- 
nately vain and ambitious. 

The great “hour” in her life came when she 
caught the eye of and fascinated the Honourable 
James Henry Fitzroy, who later became the Earl 
of Euston. 

The young lordling saw in Kate Cook a woman 
after his own heart. Kate suddenly found herself 
cn the fair and seemingly easy way to a coronet. 

she told to the young man a sad story of her 
wrongs. Of a first marriage to a cruel husband 
who had died cursing her. 

“Poor litte woman,” sympathised the Hon. 


Henry over the champagne. ‘ Well, now we 
shall have a change, eh? A merry life, and the 
longest possible. Your past . . . whew, it 


makes one shiver with disgust. Why, you were 
just made for this sort of thing, you know (they 
were dining at the time, and the orchestra was 
paying the waltz of the hour)—music and fun !”’ 


&10 000 as a Wedding Settiement. 


Before the summer came again there was 4 
twmantie wedding in a parish church at Worcester. 
The pretty foundling, now perhaps the gayest 
Woman, and certainly the most talked about, in 
the country, was led to the altar by Lord Euston. 
Nis wedding settlement for his bride was £10,000. 

According to the marriage certificate, Kaie Cook 
Was described ag ‘* Kate Walsh Smith, widow.” Sho 
was twenty-eight years of age at the time, and the 
Inidegroom was seven years her junior. 

Unfortunately, their happiness was of short 
duration. The promise of a merry life and a long 
me held out to Kate over the champagne in the 
Joadon café was not fulfilled. . 

Four years of chequered matried liic, crowicd 
‘ith petty quarrel and scandal, ended in a mutua! 
separation. His young lordship went abroad and 
Lothing was heard of him. 

The couple did not communicate with each other 
throughout the long interval which clapsed between 
the deed of separation being signed and tie hearing 
of“ one of the most extraordinary divoice cases ta 
the annals of the law.” 

, Before that dramatic case came on, however. 
‘he fortunes of foundling Kate had suffered yet 
another reverse. A solicitor, who was onc of the 
trustees in the settlement, had got the whole of the 
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A CIRCUS BABY WHO BECAME AN ENGLISH COUNTESS. 


| fund into his own hands and had 
the money. 

He was convicted and sent into penal servitude. 
But it left the poor woman practically penniless, 

All that was really left to Kate was her title. 

To take this from her the relatives of Lord Euston 
set to work with terrible earnestness. 

An anonymous letter provided them with the 
clue to Kate's past history. ‘This letter is supposed 
} to have heen written by an old enemy of the 

foundling’s circus days—- 

Kate Walsh Smith Cook has no more right to 
be the Countess of Euston than I have. If you 
want to know anything as to that, just make 
inquiries in Glasgow. Why, she was a marricd 
woman already, with her husband living, tov, 
when she married her ‘* Honourable Henry 


The First Traces of Bigamy. 

Under ordinary circumstances such a_ letter 
was not one to be taken seriously. The friends of 
the absent earl were, however, determined that the 
foundling should not keep the coronet. They took 
the hint and sent to Glasgow the cleverest traineJ 
investigator they could engage. They also made 
efforts to trace the author of the letter. 

The result of the inquiry made in Scotland was 
all they could wish. Tt proved to their complete 
satisfaction that Kate Cook had actually committed 
bigamy. 

At St. Mungo’s Church, Glasgow, on July 6th, 
1863, the marriage had been solemnised of George 
M. Smith, 127 Argyle Strect, commercial traveller, 
and Kate Walsh, Cathedral Strect, Glasgow, 
spinster. 

Lord Euston, toiling, an exile, in far Australia, 
heard the news with amazement. His friends at 
home boasted that the case was won—that pretty 
Kate would soon have to surrender all pretensions 
to the rank she held. 

The family lawyers, however, were not quite 
confident. 

“There is yet one other mystery to solve.” 
they said with business caution. ‘* Where is this 
first husband ? He must be found and produce |. 
Or we must have evidence that he is alive.” 


Which Smith Was Drowned? 

“And that is what they can never succced 
in,” declared the Countess, when she was informed 
of the turn of events and the point upon which 
investigation was now to be focussel. 

Why ? 

George M. Smith, it was alleged, had been 
drowned when the London had foandered at sex 
with the loss of all hands. 

The Countess was immovable on this. She was 
pressed again and again, but she stuck to her story. 

Then the solicitors got at the recoids, and they 
were minutely searched. ‘The statement of Kate 
was false! The George M. Smith in the list of the 
drowned was one George Masitn Sinith, who: 
widow was still living, and willingly came forwa.c 
and gave her testimony, and produced document 
in proof. 

Revelations did not end here. A record wa 
produced showing that some years previously 
Kate Walsh had sworn, in the county court, that 
the Smith whose life was lost in the London was her 
husband. 

Hunting the Earth for the Lost Man. 

The coronet was indeed in peril of being lifted 
from the head of the clever and charining foundling. 

“(ne of the most blatant instances of perjury 
I heave kuown,” remarked a solicitor engaged on 
the ves-:rches, as he studied the county court 
* A woman capable of such callous lying 
After this we must find 
It is positively 


misappropriated 


story. 
is capa'ie of anything. 
the real husband at all costs. 
vital to cur case.” 


The whole civilised earth was scoured for the ; 


iniesing husband. ‘Trace the whereabouts — of 
George M. Smit 
Countess of Euston. ras tl tion 
the petitioner's advisers. ‘Their efforts were in time 
rewarded. George M. Smith was discovered living a 


(Continued at foot of next page.) 


house for an hour wnd you decided it was time they went away. 


h, and Kate Walsh ceases to be | 
that was the contention of | 


DARN 
MORE 


Holeproof Hose. 


STOCKINGS 
AND SOCKS 
THAT DON'T 

WANT MENDING 


Wear our Hose as hard as 
you like, and if a hole de- 

reins within two mouths we 
wi 


REPLACE THEM 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


You can imagine that we should not 
make such an offer unless we were con- 
ae vinced of the extraordinary good wearing 
qnalitics of our socks and stockings, therefore a'l you 
women who are heartily sick and tired of darning, 
NOW IS YOUR RELEASE. No more back-uaching, 
eve-straining, temper-trying, unnecessary darning. 
You can patetl away and turn to more pleasurable and 
conenial ocup ations. 

With every pair you buy you get a guarantee ticket 
which distinctly states that if the smallest hole 
appears within two months the hose will be replaced 
absolutely free. 

So you can see the enormous saving of expense that 
is gamed by purchasing our Holeproof Hosiery. 

These Holeproof Socks and Stockings are of m: dim 
weight, shapely, wei!-made, and comfortable, with that 
incomparable seuse of good fitting that is ove of the 
many pleasant features of our Hose. 

The comfort and pleasure of good wearing hose to 
men conversa seuse of well-being and satisfaction atl 
day long, while to busines3 girla and busy i ousewives 
to whow the weekly darning is a long aud tiresome 
tusk, the bevefit is incalenlable. 

The price for two pairs of Gent's Socks is 2s. 10d. 
postage 2d. Two pairs Ladies’ Stockings, $s 10d., 
postage 2d. on a guarantee that we will replace 
them free if a hole develops within two months, will 
you send your Postal Order? Stute boot size. 


VAUCHAN & HEATHER (Dept. 18), 
Compton Avenue, Brighton. 
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PROTECTOR 


Dow tlet this treach roo. is 
vonke 


Juiny 


NO MORE COLD 


old feet can now be a thing ef the past. The v 
tnder So ks are made of beattitully wart 1 
material, Worn next to the «kin, y P 


OR ANY OTHER ROOMS. 
Our Beat and Light Deflector sends 
the heat from the gas to the lower p. 
room (where it is needed), an entirely * ob 


deanet 


shivery feeling that is su unpleasant. It 
on chimney of Gas Burner or Oil 


NO CHILLY BEDROOMS 
i 
| 


splendid ccilng protectur. Made of alu 


tu 
| fore white and ‘light. Articles of th 
\ are usually expensive, Note OUR price 
try one. Send P.O. for 12 te day. Ayr 
l Vaughund& Neathes Dept. ir;, Compton 4 


SPARKLETS PRIZE-M 


£382 AWARDED TO THIS WEEK’S WINNERS. 


BIGGER THAN EVER. 


A SPARKLETS PRIZE MEANS A MERRY XMAS FOR YOU. 


Tnts week the amount awarded in “ Sparklets "’ is £62, 0 | 


record for this competition. Below we give you another 
opportunity of winning a big cash prize in these popular 
contests—a prize that should enable you to enjoy a 
happy Christmas. . 

Fou willtind Sparklets both simple and easy to make. 
What you have to do is to muke a sentence or phrase 
containing the letters of a given word. This week it is 
“Pic,” which you will find on the entry form opposite, 
while the pictures in the heading above will no douvt help 
you with ideas. : 

An example sentence, which must not be used, and 
ow you how to make Syarklets, might read: 

Popular Christmas swHet. 

You will ce: at a glance that cach word of your phrase 
must contain one of the letters of ‘‘ Pi2,’’ but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words of your aoewae a fact 
which simplifies your task considerably. At the same time, 
the words of your phrase should contain the letters of 
‘* Pie” in their proper order. 

You may send two Sparklets 
on one entry form for 6d. 

Half of the prize-money available will be awarded to tha 
competitor whose “ Sparklet’’ is considered the best by 
the adjudicators, and the remainder will be distributed 
amongst those whose attempts come next in merit. 

COMPETITORS. 

1. All seroma mes bo formanied on the printed entry form or 
they will be disqualified. Two attempts may be written on on> 
cntry form, but any number of entry forms may be sent in provided 
cac.. entry form is accompanied by a postal order fcr 6d. 

2. When you have Aled up the entry form, cut it out, attach toita 
rertal order for siapence. bad Bet eta Berest, Lowrion, WoO 
lx joer envelope ‘* Sparklets No. 18” in the top left-hand 
corner, 


+. All attempta must arnve on or before Thursday, December 7th. 
3. Everyone who enters must send a pcstal order for 6d. with the 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C, Arthur Pearscn 
Ltd., and must be crossed “ & Co.” in the manner 
shcewnin thisexample. The number must be written 
in the space provided onthe entry form. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is sent co cover more than one 
entry form, the numberof this P.O. must be written 

on each entry forin. : 
6. Uf the amount received (after deducting 
ten per _cent.), one half wili be awarded to 
4 the sender of the Sparklet considercd to be 
the beat by the aajudicatora, by whom originality 
of idea will be taken into consideration. 


- 


which will 


If there are more senders 


(Continued from page 579.) 
scttler’s life in New Zealand. Arrangements were 
made, and he undertook the joumey to England. 

“There is really no need for a prolonged | 
hearing,” someone was overheard to say with 
obvious assurance and satisfaction. ‘The case 
is won before it gets into court. When George 
Smith is brought face to face with his late wife— 
well, that will be the last act.”’ 

That famous counsel the late Mr. Montague 
Williams took up the case for the Countess. He 
did not share the gencral view as to the result of 
the case, but approached it with quite opposito 
confidence. 

Whatever had been the nature of the efforts 
put forth by the Earl of Euston’s friends, those 


At last the distracted Kate felt that she was lost. ; exclamations of amazement uttered in undertones 


NNR RAR Re neem ee sn ee 


who had a spark of affection left for the Countess 
had been no less busy. And if the petitioners 
were congratulating themselves on providing the 


sensation of the trial, the brilliant counsel for the | the fo 


respondent felt secretly secure in the belief that | 


he held the trump hand, and that the foundling 


who entered the court as the Countess of Euston | 


woukl leave the historic 
viadicated by the law 


precincts with her title | 


is That the Woman You Marrici? | 


The sensation 
was called. 

“Is that the woman you married at Glasgow 
on July 6th, 18632” asked counsel, pointing to 
the Countess of Euston. : 

Everybody in court held their breath; 
suspense was memorable. 

“Ttis!” answered the witness. 

The statement created what the reporter of the 
day described as a “ profound sensation in the 
court.” The petitioner's counsel smiled, well 
pleased with himsclf; he noted how strongly the 
jury had been affected. . 
after he sat down he changed his expression. 
Montague Williams was at the witness with all his 
pitiless, irresistible force. 


came—Gcorge Manby 


the 


What would you say to them? Be verv polite. "Don’t forget it is Christmas time. 


Smith | 


Yet almost immediately ; 
Mr. | 


a 


han one of a Sparkict thus selected by the adjudicators, this 
alf will be divided amongst all such senders. 
7. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudi- 
cators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss 
or non-lelivery of any attempt su itced. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and tclegrams will be ignored, 

10. The pablished decision is fi2al, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ........0..++ 


a a SSE, 


PIE. 


PO ee ee ree seesaw rector 


( 


~ 


Weekly,”’ and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed condstions, 


5 

? 

») 

? 

) 
, ee ne NS sii akaed ves onan 
I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 
Signed cccsseseowssacssransscoseseassveveayasageedeerescesess 


AGARSS — sarassnesexsaneneuyeressansewaverssen 
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eres -— mE 800000 0 OOOO 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 15. 


In this Contest the amount available for distribution is 
£82. ‘Ihe first prize of £41 has been awarded to 
H. L. Wells, 29 Margaret Grove, Harborne, Staffs., who 
submitted the following *‘ Sparklet’’ on CAT: 


* Collects pAls nighTly.’”’ 


(Names of Recipients of Consolation Gifts will be found 
on Page 3 of ved cover.) 


oe 


“ At the time of this marriage you had a wife 
living ?’’ demanded counsel. 
Every ear in the court was now attentive; 


were heard on all sides, 

This was a terrific surprise. 

The jury looked stupefied. Witness did not 
answer for © minute. The question was repeated. 

“TI suggest that, at the time of this form of 
marriage gone through with the respondent, your 
first wife, Mary Ann Smith, was alive?” 

“ That—is—so!”’ was the faltering answer. 

The witness was obviously reluctant to give 
details;.but later another witness, in the person 
of the brother of this first wife, filled in the facts 
which were required, 

A Countess After All. 

When the Court adjourned, with the last hours of 
the trial in sight, the unanimous opinion was that 
the coronet would remain on the fair head of 
undling. 

Excitement was now intense. Crowds gathered 
and watched the pretty respondent wherever she 
went. And once again the popular opinion 
proved to be correct. 

The evidence had proved that George Manby 
Smith had committed bigamy when he married 
Kate Walsh. This martiage of the foundling was 
consequently invalid, whereas the respondent only 
legally marriod when she was led to the altar in 
the Worcester church by the Earl of Euston. 

The chagrin of the petitioner's busy friends knew 
no bounds. A fortune had been spent to wrest 


| tho coronet, from the foundling and the only result 
; had been to find it fixed niore firmly on her head. 


1t cannot be recorded that the foundling countess 
was happy ever after. Her life was overclouded. 
A great barrier had been raised between her husband 
and herself. True love could never again be hers. 

All she had for her consolation was the knowledge 
that she had been dizcovered a foundling, and 
had lived to win a title. 


Next week: ‘‘ The Derby Day Waif.”’ 
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If eggs were shovelled out 
of a basket—what waste ! 


, 


Same way with “loose ” oats that 
are dug out of a sack with a scoop! 
The broken bits and dust caused 
by the scoop ruin your porridge — 
make it “ pasty and wasty.” 


The large thin “Quaker 
Flakes protected by the 
sealed packet come to 
your plate clear, clean, 
unbroken and __ perfect. 


WHAT DOCTORS SAY: 
Quaker Oats contain, in perfect proportion, 
the food elements that make muscle, nourish 
the nerves and brain, and give energy. 


No dust and dirt 
can fet in this 
Seald Packet. 
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WHITE OATS 
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Protect yourself against 


Influenza 


by equipping your system witn the 
wer to repel Influenza germs. The 
t way to fortify the body and 
protect yourself against Influenza is 


by taking 


THBY AID DIGESTION s 

KEEP DOGS HEALTHY AND § 
THEIR COATS AND SKINS 
IN FINE CONDITION 

BRADICATE WORMS AND ALL 
INTBRNAL PARASITES 

PREVENT DOCS FROM 
BMITTING 


Dog & Pu 
Cakes, Hound 
Terrier and 


Puppy Foods 
QUITE DIPTERENY 
yrom ALL orures 

THE ONLY FOODS 
THAT DOGS NEED 
EEE 
ane a 

‘J Cty ore meen seae 
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ot 
Two Columns of Useful Hints on Staging a Little 

Play. 

Or all winter amusements perhaps the most 
sociable is an amateur dramatic entertainment. 
Whether in the local town hall, the village school- 
yoom, or some apartment in your own home, the 
rehearsals and general preparations for your 
“show” will bring people together and establish 
a very pleasant spirit of good comradeship between 
them, which will by no means end with the actual 
performance of your play. 

One of the most important things to arrange for 
such a performance is the curtain. To fix up a 


Novihe vise? and “fall” of the cucktin can be warket, 

tort A A draws the curtain from left to right, Orsplaying 

randivence. Cord BB will draw the curtain back again, 

Buih ave fived (o the curtain ving X, and pass through the 
hoops ZZ, 


euttain upon a steel rod in front of the stage is 
easy enough, but to insure its proper * rise’ and 
“fall” is another matter, failure in which will go 
a long way towards spoiling the effect of your play. 

For instance, if the curtain sticks at the end of 
n scene all dramatic effect is likely to be lost, and 


tie audience will be inclined to titter, while the | 


w-tors will have to retire from the stage with as 
much dignity as they can command ; then someone 
jinst go and wrestle with the curtain before the 
rext scene can be prepared. 

This catastrophe, which has spoilt many an 
amateur entertainment, can be avoided by a very 
simple arrangement of cords, shown in ‘the first 
illustration. 
the end curtain ring 
(X in picture), and 
passed throuch two 
rings, one at cither 
side of the stage 
(Z Z in sketch). The 
cords A A and BB 
are held by two 
‘members of the 
company, Who stan 
behind the scene. as 
shown in the draw- 
iny. 

When the curtain 
is to rise. cord A A 
is pulled — steadily 
and evenly, and the stage is revealed; while at 


Disenit ting, with a hole knocked 
rv the top of each, and a candle 
visule, make eccellent footlights. 


the end of the scene or act cord B B is pulled in 


similar fashion, and the stage disappears from the 
\iew of your audience. 
your curtain-pullers can also act as prompters. 

The subject of footlights is one that often causes 


amateurs some trouble, as the requisite number . 
ot lamps with reflectors is not always forthcoming. | 
Picture No. 2 shows a highly effective and very | 


sinple device by which this difliculty may le 
evereome. Get a number of those biz square 
liscuit tins, knock a sinall hole in one si’ of cach. 
'x a candle in the inside, and arvange them in a 


Ine before the stage. They are really safer than | 


« row of oil-lamps, if placed in position with ordinary 

Cire, and quite as etiective. 
Scenery is a problem that depen:ls so much upon 
the sort of 


Aa 


JP gc 


produ cing 
that it i 
difficuli t 
lay down the 
law in 
matter: bu 
it is probable 


that inadiiost 
every play 
terse oa Certain 


4 casy wan of making sia: 


For the best sryings [will give five walenes, 


Two strong, thin cords are fastened to ; 


During the actual play ; 


play you see | 


| 
this ¢ 


| namher of flowers and leaves will be required, and 
these it is not diflieult to make. The third sketch 
shows the evolution of stace tiowers. 
_ Cut out a long strip of paper, A, and then twist 
it up into the shape of a big cigarette, B. Then 
giasp one end firmly between the tinger and thumh, 
Whily you open out the other end, C, afterwards 
giving ~~ the 
closed end a 
twist. Next 
thrust a 
piece of wire 


throuch the 
closed — end, rec) 
D. and the 7 


blossoms can 
then be fixed 
by the wire in 
the position 


required, E, 

surrounded Jie ci cece ef usa ee be atiered by 
by leaves, inserting @ slice of lemon-peel tuside 
which can, either cheek. It also changes the (one of 


a raiee, 


of course, be 
cut out of the same paper, if preferred. It is 
equally easy to fix these blossoms to the end of 
short sticks when required. 

When they have been nicely opened out, these 
flowers look very well under the rays of the footlights, 
but they must not be put near lamps or candles. 

‘rhe dress and disguise of the players must depend 
upon the resources af your disposal; but there is 
one very simple little disguise dodge which may 
weli be mentioned here. Cut two slices of lemon- 
pec!. and place one inside cither cheek, outside the 
gums. as shown in picture No. 4, and you will find 
that the whole character of a face can be altered 
by this 
means, and 
not — only 
that, but 
the actoi’s 
way of 
speaking 
will also 
be = quite 
different 
from) what 
it is in 
ordinary 
life. 


In dis- 

: ising the 

A vellebiilt young man Letere ond after ene ié- 
his makes pas anold aati, igure, 


mem ber 
that one of the most important things is to obtain 
a completely different outline from that which is 
| natural to you. ‘lake the fifth picture, for instance, 
in which we have an ordinary well-set-up young 
man. and suppose that we wish to make him into 
an old tellow for the purposes of our play. . 
Kirst, we must procure a suit of clothes which 
are too big for him, and into the back and shoulders 
of the coat a cushion or other stuffing must be sewn 
—f. in the sixth sketch. Similar stuffing must 
be sewn around the inside of the trousers, D in 
the picture. Then the line from the nostrils to 
! the corner of the mouth should be accentuated, A, 
! with a burnt cork. 
Now, if the actor drops his shoulders and bends 
his head and knees, the illusion will be complete: 


Whe ast sketch shows one of the amateur actor's 
i commonest faults namely, the turning of his hack 
upon the audience while speaking. The result of 
| this is that his voice travels alone line A straight 
lan the back of the stave. Z. amd never gets acro 
t's footlights at all. die should, of caguvse. turn 
room! so that his words will pass over to the 
isco along line B. 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


This Plainespoken New Work Reveals 
Seorets that Every Adult Should Know. 


Thecveit of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity bvoks aie concerned, is the publication of the 
siandard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its 
uppear ance at the present moment is especially timely, in view 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, Lut in his ** Marriage: 
Before—and After’ he has surpissed all his former efforts 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“‘Marringe: Before—And After,’ is 2 splendid piece of 
work, which every nan or woman already married or cntem- 
plat‘ng marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, ond 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most. 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whother male or female, invaluaile intormution, hints, and 
secret advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long becn felt, 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being. 

‘The union of a man and a woman ‘for better or worse"’ is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals concernod, 

Such an event demands therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony, 

It also demands that those men and women alreads married 
should take steps to ascertuin the very best course to pursue 
after marriage. They cannot find the-e things out for them. 
selves, They must rely upon the experience of others, expe- 
rience always diificult to get on so delicute a subject as this, 

But‘ Marriase: Before—Aud After" tells you all you want 
to know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the beat brains in the 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainable except iu‘ 
very expensive medical works, 

It shows how in young men tl oughtlessness and waut of 
knowledge is reponsible for unto!d matrimouial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young womer, 
too, has Iced to unspeakable suffering and lome-wrecking 
disasters. 

Anil it helps yon to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
suares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwery 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and marital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly incr-ase 1. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following ceriain rules 
is seen in Letter home life, healthier offspring, and cuhanced 
happiness. : 

Whilst in another part of this book you are shown how to 
guide against those habits which destroy love, aud those body- 
blighting sins of which married people know so much. 

For obvious reasons the complete coutents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this worl. 
are neceasarily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and hy sending to the 
adudress below you can read the whole work trom first to lest 
i ur own private time. 

Here is Hust the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it w.re, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.—The future of the chi d,— Dreadful ordea’s.-Parpose of 
Author, 
APTER I1.—Age at which to marry.— Result of early ard tate mar- 
paar ete: Unrive parents.—What a physician rays.- Dixpar in 
ages.- Religion and marri —Law of choice.—Physical attril 
parents.— Love. - False love.—How not to be misled.—Wemen w: 
Dreak hearts.—Advice.—When not to marry. 
ER UJ.-—Amativeness, its use and abuse —Wrong hat 
CHT ment - After marriage. Useful inf ation for the ma 
ER V.-Important Physiological Facts,—Hints for 
are become parents.—The father’s influence. Rules for 
ete. (A most Valuable chapter this, which all marred pernle 


toresd’. 
CHAPTER V.- Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 
CHAPTER VIET) e low cf the Husband. ‘Ye husbend's duty, ete. 
CHAPTER VIE-The law of the Wite. The wife's duty --Mori! 
Rights, ete. 
CHAPTER VIE -Subiccts of which more neght Le said. 

This wonderfully interesting and informative book ouht te 
be read and studied Ly every young ana and young 1 
engayed to be marrice 1, as wellag hy those who are airendy 
marked. Married men amd women mitst read this book, and 
those contemplating marr songht tu read it, 

Write then for th:s how 1: a 

Se‘'dom ha lieate subjects Leen dealt with iaso 

° svomnsi way, 
wera ts no shuffling or beating about the Tush ler 
straightforward expliusation of matters ustudly k 
explvation which everyone follow and 
which gives the most valuabl sistance toa'l 
nid to: 


sensilde, 


ee beoonples 
1 who are hoping to shortly mere their destinies into 


The Aemand for copies of this hook is already enormous an 
Lanier is that the whole editiom will be seld out in afew dive. 
ke pure of getting your copy thea hy writing fof it: nv 


fh np this e apen and post if aff Ry return th’s book 


———-—_COU PON. YA ara eae i 


(ro the Health and Vim Publish: Co., { 
109 Ving House, 73 Queen Vielorit St, London, | 


Dear Sire, : 
Leneloss Ia. 2d. Me ve pes! free by retumicoe 
copy of § Marriage: Before and Aftcr.” 
. 


> send 


NANAEIS ccrersarsa swears 


ADDRESS... 
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COMPLETE_SHORT_ STORY. 


A Tale for Sweethearts—and Others, 
By VERNON RALSTON. 


Mrs. Cowcrort burst into the sitting-room with a 

osteard in her hand. : 

“It’s from your Who's 
taken my glasses ?” 

Mr. Cowcroft, who was a gentleman of few words, 
pointed with his pipe-stem to her other hand. 

“That's it—I’ve got to carry ’em round with me 
so.you don’t go and put your great fect on’em. Now 
what does he say? Ah: ‘I shall drive over about 
four. Have a bran-mash ready for my horse and 
take care that goose I’m sending is cooked properly. 
It was underdone last year, and I won't put i Pa 
underdone goose.’ Just your Uncle Perkins’ kindly 
way, girls. ony may say what they like about 
my brother, but he’s a good heart.” . 

Mr. Cowcroft blew a large cloud of smoke reflectively 
as if he were meditating whether the heart of Uncle 
Perkins merited this eulogy. 

“ He’s a better stummick,” he said at length. E 

“‘That’s you all over with your dislike of my family. 
Ile's come over here on Christmas Evo for twenty 
yéars—never missed once. And not one of your family 

as ever come, then, to sct foot in this *ouse.” 

“They was never asked!” replied Mr. Cowcroft. 

“No, I keep my ’ouse respectable. But, girls, 
"oo ate we to bere to meet Uncle Perkins. There's 
five of us. Is’ you'll want Sam Dobson, Jane, 
and. Mary’ll have Jim Craddock. Five of ourselves, 
Uncle Perkins, Sam, and Jim—that makes eight. 
It’s as many as we can do with. Your uncle ‘ates 
being crowded at meals. Now, you girls, tell your 
young men to mako a fuss of uncle. ‘They must ask 
‘im how he made his moncy. He likes that!” 

Mr. Cowcroft’s eye strayed towards his youngest 
daughter Maud. 

Maud looked at her mother, and said timidly : 
“ You've forgotten Joc, mother.” 

Mrs. Coweroft glared at her daughter. “‘ Don’t you 
know that your uncle's got tho largest pawnbroking 
business in Burston. Do you expect ’im to sit down 
to table with a man ’oo works with his ’ands 2” 

“It's as honest work as pawnbroking !” said Maud 
tearfully. 

“I know your uncle's such a strong sense of what's 
proper that if he thought we encouraged such a thing 
lic’s quite capable of leaving his money to missions or 
what. not.” 

“Well, if he doesn’t mind Mary marrying a railway 
clerk and Jane a rent-collector, why should he mind 
ine marrying a builder ? ” 

“What a horrid spirit!” cxclaimed Mrs. Cowcroft. 
“First you defies your mother and gets engaged to 
Joc Bates, breakin’ your poor father's ‘cart *? _Mrs. 
Cowcroft glanced warningly at her husband, who 
hastily and unsuccessfully tried to assume an 
appearance of extreme dejection—‘ and then you 
goes snecring and jeering at your sisters’ young men. 
‘lo think that I’ve brought you up for this!” 

“ T didn’t jeer at them !”’.said Maud. 

“ And now she’s telling her own mother that she’s 
a liar. ‘That scttles it. If I'd ‘ad it in my mind to 
persuade your father to give way I'll not do it now. 
Joe Bates shall never set foot in this ‘ouse. I never 
knew such impertinence as he's got. Only yesterday 
morning he touched his hat to me in his working- 
clothes. I looked over ’im as if he was so much dirt !” 

After supper that night, as Mr. Cowcroft smoked 
his last pipe, his daughter Maud came and sat on a 
footstool beside him. Mr. Cowcroft'’s hand patted 
her gently on her hair. 

“Father,” said the girl, “do let Joe come on 
Christmas Eve! You know what a nice fellow he is, 
and that. mother’s only taken a silly fancy into her 
head!” 

Mr. Coweroft looked warningly round at the door. 

- It's all right, father. She can’t hear! He won't 
mind not coming, but his mother and sistcrs are sure 
to say things if he’s not invited.” 

Mr. Cowcroft dooked exccedingly dolcful and shook 
his head. 

“I wish Uncle Perkins was at Jericho with his 
money !”’ said Maud. 

Mr. Cowcroft glanced cautiously round, and 
whispered with the air of one uttering high treason : 
“So docs I, but Jericho's too good for ’im!”’ 

“‘ Well, father, put your foot down and let Joc come.” 


Uncle Perkins, girls! 


a a ee —————$______—_—. 
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Mr. Cowcrofi sucked very hard at his 
pipe. “Its no good, Maud! I'd catch 
it, Joe'd catch it, you'd catch it. When 
you're marricd, youll know what it is to 
Want a bit o° peace at ‘ome, Your mother 
—well, she’s got ‘er good points, but there's 
better-tempered wimmen.” 

“TE you'd only stand up to her, father!” 

“1 ought to “ave stood up to ‘er thirty 
vears since. It’s too late now. But Vil! 
see Joc and let ‘im know that it’s not i 
through unfriendliness. He's aman. He'll 
understand ! ”” 

* Samuel!” cried a loud voice from the 
stairs, “are you going to sit there all 
night wasting gas. Take the coals off 
the fire and come upstairs at once !” 

“That's ‘er! said Mr. Cowcroft. 
“ She's shouted that to me every night for 
thirty years. It’s too late now for me to 
start shoutin’ back. You be off before she finds that 
you've been talking to me. Don't cry, now. After 
all, I s’pose she means well.” 

The next day Mr. Cowcroft_was going 
village street when he met Joe Bates. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cowcroft !"’ said the youth, 
greeting his future father-in-law with the greatest 
respect. 

“ Mornin’, Joe! There's something I want to say 
to you.” 

“Yes, sir?” replied the expectant youth. . 

“We're ‘avin’ a bit of a party on Christmas Eve.” 
Mr. Cowcroft paused to gaze very hard at a passing 
horse. “It'll be just for tho family,” he proceeded. 
“The missis’s brother and the gisls’ sweethearts.” 

“T shall be very pleased to come, Mr. Cowcroft ! ” 
beamed Joe Bates. 

“There, Joe—you've gone and made a big mistake. 
*Ere am I tryin’ to break it to you that you're not to 
come and you takes it that way. You sce, Joe, the 
missis is set against you. You won't know till you're 
marricd what wimmen are, and you won't then, for 
Maud’s different. If she’d ‘er mother’s temper I'd 
say to you: ‘Ook it for Canady at once!’ You be 
It’s a blessing. 


down the 


thankful the missis don’t like you. 


She won't come near your ’ouse when she's your 
mother-in-law. Now you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tt's just a friendly invitation not to come, Joe. 
That's all. There’s no ill-feelin’, for the rest of us 
ain't got it, and the missis can’t ‘elp it!” 

Joe Bates promised not to take offence, and Mr. 
Cowcroft departed, much relieved. 

At four o'clock on Christmas Eve Uncle Perkins 
drove up to the house. 

Mrs. Cowcroft rushed out to meet him. 

” Well, George, if there’s anyone welcome in this 
’ouse it's you! We're having dinner at six, knowing 
that to be your time.” 

“That'll suit me,” said Uncle Perkins. ‘ Six 
prompt, mind! A bit earlicr if you like, but no latcr. 
There's nothing worse for the ‘calth than waiting 
for meals. Well, girls, ow goes it 2. These your young 
men? Ah—more moncy than sense I should think, 
wanting to get married at their ages! Well, as you 
are ’erc, you may as well take my ’orse round to the 
stable. ’Ello, Maud! You not got a young man yet ? 
Well, it's a funny thing that the ugly ones often go 
off first!” 

Well, George,” said Mrs. Cowcroft, “ I’ve got to be 
sceing after the cooking. I’m sure you'll not mind 
sitting in the front room with Samuel and ’aving a 
cigar and a glass of whisky. It'll pass the time 
pleasantly.” 

For half an hour Uncle Perkins drank Mr. Cowcroft's 
whisky, smoked Mr. Cowcroft’s cigars, and denounced 
Mr. Cowcroft’s politics. Mr. Cowcroft, slowly puffing 
smoke into the air, meditated on the various ways in 
which he might murder his guest if ho (Mr. Cowcroft) 
only had the good fortune to be a bachelor. 

Uncle Perkins was just saying: ‘‘'‘That shows, 
Cowcroft, ’ow you're a perfect fool!’ when Mrs. 
Cowcroft burst into the room. 

“That oven!” she said, and sobbed. 

“Now, now!” said her brother. ‘This is no 
way of keeping up Christmas. What's the trouble?” 

“Tt was going beautiful till a bit since, and now the 
chimney’s started smoking, and the fire won’t go under 
the oven, and there’s no more ’eat in it than in that 
’earth-rug !” 

“You ge® a sweep,” said Uncle Perkins. ‘ You 
don’t think I’ve drove all this way to be put off with 
raw goose again. It’d be a deliberate insult!” 
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“Tl get Billy Parker,” said Mr. Coweroft, “ Hlv 
don’t live two minutes’ walk away.” 

Very soon he returned with consternation written on 
his face. ‘ His wife says that Billy's gone off on the 
spree and that he’s cither at the Coach and Horses at. 
Mclsonby, or at the Royal Oak at Sparrowpits, and she 
says that, any’ow, he won't be working for no man till 
the New Year.” 

* Look *ere 4”? said Uncle Perkins ; “ this is a man’s 
job. Rake the fire out and put it right. Where's 
them two young fellers ‘oo're walking out your girl, 7 
I'll give ‘em orders what to do.” 

In five minutes Jim Craddock and Sam Dobson hei 
transformed themselves from well-dressed young mea 
into picturesque representations of sweeps in browl- 
cloth. In another five minutes Mr. Perkins hadi 
ordered them away from their work in disgust. 


“Fools!” he cried. ‘Never knew two sive 
doddering idiots! I s’pose this means there 1 
Ww 
goose ! 


** We ought to get young Bates !’ said Mr. Cowcroft, 

in response to a whisper from his youngest dauhter. 

* He fixed up this range, and he'll know about it.” 
“T won't ’ave him in my ’ouse!” snapped Mrs. 


| Cowcroft. 


“ Just the man you necd!” said Uncle Perkins. 
“You get ‘im, Cowcroft.” 

“He's that presuming and forward——” 

“ What's that matter? The goose ain't cittins 
forward. I wish it was! Go for ‘im, Cowcroft. 
There’s the best goose in England runnin’ to waste ‘ere, 
so to speak!” 

Mr. Cowcroft camo back shortly with a very startle 


Cs 

“TI don’t know what’s come to Joe!” he sail. ° I 
was always such an obliging young feller ; and now hi: 
says he’s not coming on Christmas Eve to work at a 
*ouse where he’s not permitted as a gucst.” 

‘* What's the meaning of this?’ demanded Unclo 
Perkins. 

* This young man,” explained Mrs. Cowcroft, © has 
’ad the impertinence to be making up to Maud—an'l 
she’s been encouraging ‘im, more shame to er! He 
just works with ‘is father, who's a builder, Of course, 
} wouldn't ’ear of it. 1 knew it'd ’urt you to think 
of your niece walking out with a young 
to work in his corduroys every mornin’. 
insult you by ’aving ‘im.” 

Uncle Perkins glared fiercely at his sister. ‘ You 
selfish creature! You'd rather starve your brothcr 
than let your daughicr ’ave a young man. I'm nov 
going to lose my temper. _A little thing like a meal ‘d 
never upset me, but I tell you if I've much more of 
this I've done with you all. ’Ere, Maud, go acro-. 
to your young man. Give ‘im Mr. Perkins’ coim- 
pliments and ask ’im to come across to get this oven 
right, and then to stop to dinner afterwards, Yor 
need someone practical in this family. As for tho~- 
stiff-collared fools ‘oo can’t even put a oven right, L 
think nothing of them. You're showing no judgmen, 
Jane, in lettin’ your girls marry “em!” 

In a moment Maud returned with her sweetheart. 

“Glad to meet you, young man!” said Un 
Perkins. ‘“ You get that oven right just to show 
what you're made of. If you ain't practical, well, | 
don’t want to ’ave nothing more to do with you, 
but if you are I'll give you ”—Uncle Perkins hesitate 
a moment, and then added magnificently—-" 1) 
approval!” 

“Right, sir!” said the youth. He busied hin. 1! 
with the flues for a few minutes and then triumphant|s 
fished half a brick out of the flue connecting the oven 
with the chimney. 

* That’s it ; now it'll go!” he said. 

“Look after that dinner!” cried Uncle Pers'n< 
“Don’t you waste a second! It'll be a ‘our late « 
it is!| And you go ’ome, yaung man, and wash av! 
then come back ‘ere. You're a young man cf 1: 
telligence and character, that’s what you are. | + 
it in your face directly you come in the room.” 

Dinner was over. Uncle Perkins, replete wit) 
goose, with whisky, and with flattery, was sci! { 
in the most comfortable armchair in the wart: 
corner. He sat in a state of half-comatose amiahilr: 
His eye fell on his youngest niece sitting at some titi 
distance from Joo Bates. Mrs. Cowcroft’s di-',- 
proving staro still kept them apart. 

“Look ’ere!”? said Uncle Perkins ; “to my min. 
this room seems a bit ’ot and crowded. S'pose Miri 
and Joe Bates goes and settles in tho back-sittins- 
room and let's us ’ave a bit morc air.” 

The young couple leapt to oblige the worthy un: ks, 

“Tactful of me!” chuckled Dacle Perkins ; “|: 
I always was famous for tact. If I'd said : °(o ail 
cuddle ’er in the back-room!’ Maud wouldn't °° 
gone. ’Ere, you sit down, Jane. Young people den 
want you foolin’ round them. And don't look so -" 
ofa Clitstmas Eve, else I shall think I’m not welconw 

To the amazement of everybody, Mr. Cowen 
spoke : ‘‘ You’re welcome ’ere, Mr. Perkins, and Lv} 
you'll not miss comin’ to Maud’s wedding.” 

As Maud sat on her sweetheart’s knee in the ba! 
sitting-room, Joe Bates began his first tender spr''! 
of the evening : “ Maud, dear, you dropped that hall 
brick just in the right place. We shouldnt have 
been here now if it'd stuck in the flue.” , 
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I want a good original Christmas conundrum. Give question and answer. (Turn to page 584.) 


Webs ENDING 


Told by a MASTER CROOK. 


THE “SICK ENGINEER” SWINDLE, 


Tue more wide-awake people are, the smarter 
js the crook in inventing dodges to relieve them 
of their money. It is remerkable how a_hard- 
headed business man, who has escaped all sorts 
v; pitfalls in his business, will be taken in by the 
qnost transparent fraud of an ingenious crook. 

But one would have thought that mining swindles 
were so Well known that even the simplest-minded 
person would escape being taken in by them. 

‘The following swindle, however, proved a veritable 
litle gold mine to the three crooks who carried it 
out originally, and, like all swindles, it depended 
jor its success upon the desire of investors to make 
large profits on a small outlay. 

Mr. Miner, the first crook, poses as the head of a 
mining syndicate. He rents offices for a week 
oy two and farnishes them, or the hire system by 
the way, With a supply of comfortable chairs 
and a roll-top desk or two. Round the walls of 
tiese bogus offices are hung maps showing the 
rxact location of the “ Wild Cat Gold Mining 
syndicate of Colorado.” 

To make everything seem absolutely genuine, 
photographs are scattered about showing the various 
operations and working of the mine, with here and 
there a diagram illustrating the different stages 
of development in the past. The * Wild Cat Gold 
Mining Syndicate” is an actual mining company 
whose shares are quoted on the Stock Mxchange. 
The crooks always choose a company which is 
arely paying its way, and whose shares ave worth 
very little. 

Mr, Sharp Tells the Tale, 

In fact, the worse the company appears on the 
surface the better for the carrying out of the 
scheme Mr. Miner and his two friends have in 
their heads, 

When the offices have been fixed up. an adver- 
tisement is placed in the daily papers something 
as follows : 

“Investor with £500 wants a partner with a 
similar amount. Capital can be doubled in 
u week. Fullest references given. Write Box 1234.” 

When the replies come in. Mr. Sharp, the second 
crook, calls upon one of the victims and ™ tells 
the tale.” 

~ My brother is an overseer in the ‘Wild Cat Gold 
Mine of Colorado.’ As you know, its shares are 
adrug on the market at present. In fact. the mine 
has not been a paying concern from the beginning. 
Last week, however, I got a confidential letter 
from my brother notifying me of a rich strike 
of wold. 

“This information is only known to the director 
of the company over here, my brother, and myself. 
As soon as the news is publicly known the shares 
will jump up in price. In fact. have learnt that 
the director of the company is quietly buying up 
shares, and is willing to pay double the market 
price for any he can get hold of. 1 can lay my 
hand on a block of these shares, but [ have only 
xot half the necessary capital to buy them. What 
is more, I can get them at less than the market 
price, and promptly sell them at over a hundred 
per cent. profit to the company.” 

“Where ara the shares?” says the mug. 


Too lll to Trouble. 

“They are held by the engineer of the mine.” 
replies the crook. ‘ He is over here ill, and has 
tlecided to sever his connection with the company 
on that account. He has no idea, however, of 
the recent rich strike, and will sell his shares at 
the market price, or even a little less, that is, 
ten shillings a share. He holds 2,000 shares, 
and though I have offered to buy a thousand 
shares he refuses to split up his holding.” 

* But why doesn’t the director of the company 
buy them?” asks the mug. ‘ He must know the 
engineer holds those shares.” 

_ “Of course he does,” says Mr. Sharp. “ But 
for one thing he doesn’t know the engineer wants 


he approached him directly the engineer 
would smell a rat and refuse to sell, for 
he would at onee suspect that. the com- 
pany had struck a rich vein of gold.” 

To every question of the mug Mr. Sharp, 
the evouk, has a ready answer. — He 
ees first-class references, forged, of 
sand fo prose that his story is 
absolutely vonnine, suggests to the mug 
that he should call at the office of the 
company and investigate things — for 
himself. and vives him the bogus address. 

The victim accordingly calls at what 
he thinks av» the oftices of the ‘Wild 
Cat Gold Mine Syndicate,” and sees Mr. Miner. The 
crook has been warne:| of the mug’s prospective 
visit hy Mr. Sharp, and he fosters in every way the 
idea that the company is genuine. As soon as 
shares are mentioned he says : 

* Any shares you may have to sell, Mr. Simple- 
ton. { am willing to take off vou at a sovereign 
ashare. Thatisdouble the market price.  Nirictly 
between vou and me,” he adds in a confidential 
Whisper, “1 want to vet a majority of shares on 
the directorate, so as to control the company. 
1 am not satislied with the way things are being 
done. You know how difficult it is to get people 
to see vour point of view.” 

The mug smiles to hinisclf. He thinks he sees 
thiongh Mr. Miner's tale, believing, of course, that 
le is merely buying up shares to hold for the 
expected rise. He sees that he can turn his £500 
into £1,000 in a couple of days, so he promptly 
conmmunicates with the second crook, who writes: 
‘Meet me to-morrow in the afternoon. | will 
make an appointment with the engineer at his 
hotel. He is too ill to go out much, so we shall have 
to fix up things there.” 

Fiash Notes Change Hands. 

The time is always fixed for as late in the 
afternoon as possible. Most offices close between 
four and five, and the crooks want a clear start 
to get away with the money before the mug finds 
out how he has been swindled. 

At three the next day Mr. Simpleton and Mr. 


Sharp mect as arranged and go to the hotel where | Boil the remainder 


the “sick” engineer is staying. The crook is 
well provided with flash notes, which are handed 
over together with the muyg’s genuine ones. 
return the “ sick enyineer,” in reality a third crook, 
hands over faked shares. He insists on a drink 
or (wo over the transaction, and by the time the 
party breaks up it is too late to yo to the oftices of 
the company. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” says Mr. Sharp 
to the mug. * You keep all the shares yourselt, 
and give me a receipt for half of them. Meet me 


to-morrow at eleven, and we can go and get the cash | 


for them off Mr. Miner.” 
The mug feels fattered at being ‘ trusted” 


to such an extent, and goes off without any sus- ; 


picion that the whole business is not genuine. 
That is the last he secs, however, of the “sick 
engineer” or the other two crooks. 
“oftices” of the * Wild Cat Gold Mining Syndicate” 
only reveals the fact that it is * permanently 
closed.” 


(Another Cute Swindle Next Week.) 
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Blibson: “ How was Jones yesterday ?” 

Glibson: “ He seemed to be labouring under a 
strange delusion.” 

Blib-on: “Indeed!” 1 thought he was playin 
wolf.” 
© Gibson: So did Jones.” 


ia 
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Our Petition to Parliament_to_stop_Finina_in 
Factories is now ready for signatures, Let us send 
See vaae 578. 
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“WRUNG OFF.” 

Tue shades of the goose and turkey were dis- 
cussing the circumstances which had attended 
their respective deaths. ; 

* Hid you offer any objection when first the crucl 
farmer laid) hands on you?” sympathetically 
inquired the gobbler. a 

“Yes,” replied his gooseship, “1 
‘Hullo! What's that ? 7 

“What did you say next? 
thoroughly interested turkey, as the other pause: 


NOU a COD. 


cried out 


inquired the now 
1 


‘ for a moment. 


to sell his shares, and for another he knows that if 


“Oh.” the goose reptiel with a silly gobble, 
“T didn't say anything more just then; 1 was 
wrung oft.”? 


In H 


A visit to the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CENTURIES ago, when the Merry Monarch sat 
upon the throne, we are told our country was a 
brighter and more joyous place than to-day. 
Money-getting for money’s sake did not so 
completely absorb the minds of the people. 
Money was songht for the wholesome things and 
joys it would command. ‘The village maiden 
would save out of her year’s earnings enough to 
have a gay ribbon for the fair at Easter; the 
young countryman did the like, so that he could 
have a new cout wherein to dance round the 
Maypole on the village green. The old folks 
looked ahead to prepare good cheer for Christ- 
mas, and such cheer was always abundant and 
wholesoine. 

Cakes and cider, cakes and mulled wine. cakes 
and home-hbrewed spiced ale were amongst the 
hundreds of good things upon which our fore- 
fathers feasted and thrived. These cakes were 
nearly always currant cakes, und the English 
housewife took a zealous pride in outrivalling her 
neighbours in making these delicious cukes for 
Christmas. In those days currants were eaten 
liherally by all people, not only as swesis, but 
with savoury dishes, just is this Christmas app!e 
sauce will be caten with the goose. There are no 
more wholesome, no more nutritious fruits than 
currants, and the Kine’s Physiciim enthusiasti- 
cally counsels their constant use. Now is the time 
to be thinking about the currants for Cliristmas, 
and the many delicious. inexpensive ways they may 
be prepared for table. Here are seme recipes 
peculiarly suitable for Christmas: 


MINCEMLAT, 

3 large lemons, 3 large tart cooking apples, 
4 1b. stoned raisins, 1 lb. currants, 1 1b. finely 
chopped beef suet, 3 Ib. moist sugar, 1 oz. minced 
candied peel, 1 gill of rum or brandy, 2 table- 
spoonfuls orange marmalade. 

Meruop.—Grate the rind of the lemons, 
squeeze out the juice and strain into a basin. 
of the lemons in water until 
tender enough to pulp Bake the apples and 
pulp them also. Add-the remaining ingredients 
to the first pulp, and mix them all together. Fill 
the mincemeat into jars, cover each closely with 
parchment paper and tie up. Keep in a cool but 
dry place, and use as required. 


XMAS PLUM PUDDING. 
1b. currants, 8 02. raisins. 4 oz. peel, 402. flour, 
4.1h, breadcrumbs, t lemon, 4 nutmeg, | oz. citron, 
4eugs. | gill port, 1 gill milk, 2 0z. almonds, } 1b. 
suet. 4 lb, Demerara sugar, pinch sult. 
Meruop.—Stalk and clean the currants, stone 
and chop raising, chop, peel and shred the blanched 
almonds, chop the suet finely. Mix all the dry 
ingredicnts together, including the grated lemon 
rind. Strain in the juice, beat and add the eggs. 
the milk, and lastly the port. Put the mixture 
into well-buttered moulds. and boil from 6 to 5 
hours. 
RICH CURRANT CAKE. 
1 Ib. flour, } 1b, currants, } Ib. caster sugar, 


| 1 teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda, and | tea- 


spoonful cream of tartar, 1 oz. candied peel, } lb. 
butter, 3 eggs. a pinch of salt. 

Ntarnor eit the flour, and the soda and 
cream of tartar, also the salt. Cream the butter 
and sugar ina basin: when well beaten. add the 
eggs one utatime. Mix thoroughly; and, lastly, 


: ork in the fruit—the peel to becut in fine shreds 


Jf found too stiff, adda 


r cho d very small. 
oe ee Ba red cuke-tin for about 


little milk. Bake ina butte 
1) minutes. 
CURRANT SCONES, 

11h. best Vienna flour, +302. butter, 2 0%. caster 
sugar, 3} oz. currants, a pinch of salt. 1 teaspoontul 
of cream of tartar. $ teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda, about } pint of milk, | egg. 

Mrruov.- Sift the flour on to a clean board or 
into a basin, add the salt and rub in the butter 
liehtly. Make a well in the centre and put in the 
sugar. the currants mixed with the cream of tartar 
and soda. then pour in the milk and work up 
quickly into a smooth dough. Divide it into six 
parts, shape exch into a round and flatten out with 
a rolling pin to about + ins. in diameter. Place 
them on a floured baking-sheet. brush over with 
beaten egg, and divide each into four with the 
point of a knife, Bake ina fairly hot oven for 
about 2> minutes. 
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How It was Made Up for a Sick Child in a 
Few Hours. 
By Mr. A. W. GAMAGE. 

Tue largest Christmas stocking we ever made 
was probably turned out in less time than an 
other on record, for it was ordcred, made, filled, 
and delivered to the customer (a well-known 
American millionaire, who was spending Christmas 
that year in England) in little more than half a 
day. 

Christmas, as you can easily guess, is a very 
busy time in a big firm like ours, and the nearer 
it gets towards Christmas Eve the heavier the 
work. In my own office as well as in the various 
departments there is a great pressure of work. 

Well, this particular 23rd of December was a 
Saturday, and while I was sitting in my office 
up to my eyes in work, my secretary announced 
that « gentleman wanted to see mo “ personally 
and very particularly.” 

A Tall Order! 


It was a nuisance. I was very busy and anxious 
not to miss the last train home. Still I said, 
“Show him in!” His business might be of some 
importance or otherwise. At any rate it would not 
waste m ro than a few minutes. 
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a rather unreasonable request, but I hope you will | 
be able to fall in with my wishes, as a good deal 


| hangs on yourfloing so.” 


Unreasonable requests generally mean some- 
thing quite impossible, so I answered warily, 
“Tf it be in my power, I shall be only too 


happy.” 


ibe found in any ordinary stocking, and it was | 


but it could be done in New York, ard why: 


“Mr, Gamage,” he said, as he entered my | 


sanctum, “I am aware that I am about to make 


“It is in your power,” he said shortly, and I 
noted some anxiety in his manner. “I want you 
to execute a rather large order and let me have 
it before Christmas morning, and I may say I am 

rfectly willing to pay for any inconvenience 

may cause to any members of your staff.” 

“Can't execute orders this side of Christmas, 
my dear sir. It would be useless to promise ; 
we are already full up and hava put on all the 
extra hands we have room for to get everything 
through as it is.” : 

The man pulled out a cheque book, laid it on 
my table, and said, “ Fact is my little girl is very 
ill, and she does nothing but wish,that Santa Claus | 
would send her a great big stocking with all these 
toys,” glancing at a slip of paper he had taken 
from the cheque book. ‘‘She’s too ill to be 
disappointed, and that stocking’s got to be forth- 
coming to-morrow night.” 

Twenty-Four Hours to Do It. 

I glanced over the list. It comprised a large 
doll, a cooking stove, pots and pans, a dinner set, 
a tea-set, several articles of doll’s furniture, and a 
box full of dolls’ clothes. ‘These things could never | 


quite useless to attempt refilling one of the canvas! 
one3 which we had in stock, as it would not have | 
been half large enough to contain all the toys. | 
Our only chance, lay in getting one made promptly 
and filling it from our toy department. | 
I pointed this out to my visitor as clearly as I| 
could. ‘I know’ it’s a bit of a rush,” he said, | 


not here ?” 


We had nearly twenty-four hours, 


Why not ? 
be counted, | 


though more than half that could not 


WEE” ENDING 
Dec. 7, 1911. 
but if it could have been done in America why 
should it not be done here? I promptly decided 
that it should be. 

That ovening the stocking was made on thio 

remises, and it might almost, be described as a hig: 

t, for it was stiffened so that it could contain 

all the toys easily. It was covered in blue satin, 
trimmed with silver tinsel and tied with bl-« 
ribbons, but it was too late to be delivered by anv 
of our carts when finished. Christmas Eve that 
year was a Sunday. None of our carts woull Ic 
out, but I was determined the poor child shouli 
not be disappointed. There was only onv 
thing to be done. I would take it round ‘to the 
address given (a wel]-known West End hotel) my-ell. 


Disguised Myself as Santa Claus. 


Sunday (Christmas Eve) I got out my car, ran 
it up to Holborn (where, by the way, I found o.:r 
night watchman asleep), got into the premise., 
and secured a Father Christmas wig and cloak. 
These I placed in the car with the great blue satin 
stocking, and a little after 1 a.m. on Christmas 
morning I astonished the night porter at the hotel 
by driving up arrayed as Santa Claus (I had donne:t 
the wig and cloak as I neared my destination), 
and asking for the number of Tittle Miss ‘A 
room, and that a telephone message should be sent 
up to her father’s room. 

In a few minutes he appeared, arrayed in his 
dressing-gown, and, apparently recognised 1+ 
in spite of my disguise. “* Bless you, Mr. Gamage. 
he said, “I thought you'd forgotten me!” “We 
went to the little one’s room together, and her 
father woke her up just a3 I was about to disappear 
through the door, and told her to blow a Liss to 
Father Christmas, who had just brought her 
the beautiful Liz stocking. 


Our Petition to Parliament is now ready for 
signing. Please turn back to page 57% and 
read how to ret a cone, 
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ASTRONOMY FOR TOMMY ATKINS. 


As modern warfare demands that large bodies of troops sh 
to guide him during night operatio 
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“You'D SEE BETTER, 
MY MAN, IF YOU TOOK 
THE CAP OFF.” 


SUGGESTED PORTABLE 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 
FOR NIGHT MANCEUVRES 
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“CAN'T STOP COLONEL. 
WEVE FIXED ON A 
BLESSED SHOOTING 
STAR AS A GUIDE.” 
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{°AIn'T TAEY BLOOMIN’ 


PROUD, BILL? -—— 


TOO MUCH STAR GAZING 
MAY HAVE ITS EFFECT ON 
DAY-LIGHT MARCHING. 


NORTH it SLOPKING 


on ALES & STOUT 


ewE'VE LOCATED Woe 
THE NORTA STAR, p=) 
SIR. AND THE 

MEN WANT TO a 


TAKE IT PRISONER: 


iw) AND THE MEN BE 100 
HASTY IN LOCATING THE 
RIGHT. STARS. 


ould be moved by night, Tommy Atkins is being instructed in the study of the stars 
ns. Our cartoonist suggests the result of this new move. 
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THE RESULT OF 
OVER STUDY. 
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SSS 
. MEN ARE —_ 
N ENCOURAGED TO REPORT ANY 


RIGHT STARS ———— J) NEW STARS THEY MAY DISCOVER 


For the best conundrums I will give five briar pipes. Mark postesrds “Conun.” (See page 592.) 
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the Merriest 
Xmas you 
evar had in 
your life. 


GRAVES GRAMOPHONES 


If you want a RECORD CHRISTMAS of real enjoyment and good old-fashioned fun and jollity, make sure of securing 
a GRAVES GRAMOPHONE. There is positively no other way of providing for the amusement and entertainment of 
your friends which will give a tenth part of the pleasure a Graves Gramophone will bring. Its delights are for all 
ages, and it provides for all tastes and all occasions. Just picture to yourself what it means to have a fresh pro- 
gramme every night of the finest talent at present before the public—the choice of the most renswned Singers, 
Bands, Orchestras, and the brightest, wittiest humour and comedy of the day. Unlike most of the superlative 
pleasures of life, the Graves Gramophone is no longer the privilege of the wealthy, but down to the humblest cottage 
in the land there is no home in which its delights may not be enjoyed without stint or limit, and at a trifling cost. 


THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE is our own exclusive speci- 
ality, and is absolutely up-to-date with every recent improvement. The Cabinet is a handsome 

and substantial construction in finely marked solid Dark Oak, 123 x 123 x Sgins., polished to a fine ° 
piano finish, and embellished with a tasteful decorative Art metal panel of Grecian design. 
Powerful silent ster! Motor, fitted with the latest frictionless bearings, finely propovtioned 
¥ nickel-plated Taper Tone Arm, 10in. Turntable, large 16in. Sound Trumpet with nine leaves, 
and decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades. The Sound Reproducer 
is constructed in harmony with the latest developments of the science of acoustics, and yossesses 
adequate power to verform full Military Band Selections with all their original brillience and 
realistic effect, and us so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing perfectior: the most 
subdued passages of orchestration, as well as the minutest variations of the solo artisie’s voice. 


‘Dei Chronic pac om, THIS IS A STRAIGHTFORWARD HONEST OFFERe theca no inicn com 
“To hear a Graves Gradiophons plications: no dglysive pro nise of something for nothing. The {ull inclusive price of the machine, with Records and all accessories. WE DELIVER 
is to realise the latest pais ia E210 :O which is div:ded for convenience of payment into ten monthly instaiments of Sle Every anichine is delivered sately : : 

Gramophone perfection: it re- Packed, insuved on the rail cays at our expense. and carriage paid to its destination. There are no paching charges ov extras of any immediately this powerful 
Graves Gramophones are sold SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS, and unless you are completely charmed and ddighted when you high-grade GRAMOPHONE 


Produces the human voice with = kind. 
an exactitude quite startling; its fave heard the machine and records you are under no obligation whatever to keep it. We instantly return every penny you (including TEN brilliant Disc 


‘i pilebeatonacodl have paid. Don't be prejdiced. Until you have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramophone you can turm no idea of the powers — Record Selections, 200 Special 
‘Answers, Oct. 31, 1911. of this amazing instrument, and you simply don't know what you are missing. Have it sent on approval at our expense, hear it at Silver Stee! Needles, with pol- 
The Graves Gramophone is a your Icisure in your owa home, and if you think we have overstated its attractions by a singic word, simply return it carriage jehied hard wood compartment 

powerful & handsomely d J ; ay refunde 7 u iscussion. i sree tO) ace r decision as final. . 
mack as locale ie Grove deal? forward and have your money refunded at once without any discussion. We agree t ept you! cision as. fin ease and all accessories), safely 
packed, insured and Carriage 


the important thing to note : jt 
the important thing toncie shat 6 A MOPHONE CATALOGUE POST FREE. a Pust Card will bring you per return our paid, t0 all approved orders 
Combines all the features essential §=— magnificently illustrated Art Catalogue. which is a complete guide to the latest and best models in both Need'c and Sapiire for s/- with order. When 
to successful sound reproduction.” Graimophones. This elaborate and comprehensive work is the leading authority on Gramophone construction and gives you more yd a ved 
*Parm, Weld and Fireside’ interesting and practical Gramophone information in half an hour's perusal than you would otherwise learn in years. Every sare ear hae sagiaiets in 
Oct. 20,1917. style is handsomely filustrated. Complete specifications of every model are given in full detail, and all these high-@rade machines your own honie, if you are 
" Messrs. Graves have just issued are supplied on apyroval, and if entirely satisfactory the account is payable by Easy Monthly Payment Ternis, or Discoent for Cash. delighted with its performance 
8 beautifully illustrated catalogue . and fully convinced of the 
CoenGer nan their famous IME DORTANT. All Gramophone owners should write for our extraordinary offer of Needle and Sapphire Disc Records. ¢cePtional value and bona- 


none ts cainiogue Donte ie We will deliver on approval, 20 superb selections according to your choice, carriage paid for 3/- with order and easy monthly ot erat gi oo. 
Cessing.” payments if the records are entirely to your satisfaction when tried over on your own machine. All admirers of high-class pasable oa NINE Se lite 
$ NINE 


The ‘Methodist Timer recording should scnd to-day for our Record Catalogue and all information post free, Write at once for this price challenging book. instalments of S/eench, Or if 
you prefer to pay the balance 


<i Gans Gramapone J. Ge GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. ee 


Rest Bands and Orchestras, dié 


aes ainters, naeors: ot Cash. Warranted for Three 
Bopu succe: . al e stars . + . . 
are instantly at your beck & cali.” Years. Will list a lifetime. 


Bxtracts from 
Recent Issues. 


“ Pixncuer,”’ I said, , 
pulling the curtains ! 
across the window to 
shut out the sight of the 
driving snow, and walk- 
ing back to the fire- 
place, where the little 
man had already con. ' 
furtably installed him- ; 
sclf, “ have you ever spent Christmas in prison 7” | 

Pincher regarded me reproachfully. : 

* Rub it in, guv'nor,” he said, “ go on an’ rub it in; 
be nice an’ bright an’ Christmassy! Blowed if youain’t 
as bad as the chap at the wedding who got a drop too 
much champagne into him an’ insisted on makin’ the 
speech he'd got ready for a funeral he’d got to attend 
ile next day!” 

“ But have vou?’ I persisted. 

“Well, if you must rake up the past, I have, but | 

i 
| 
| 


only once, an’ that was years ago. It’s a wonder 
though that his Majesty didn't have to provide me ; 
with my Christmas pudding last year.” 

“ What happened ? ” | 

“Ah,” said Pincher mysteriously, as he glanced 
in tho direction of the sidebuard, * that’s it, guv ‘nor, 
wot happened ? ” 

With a cigar between his teeth and a glass of whisky 
by his side the little man beamed. | 

‘* All you want, guv’nor, is a nice oak log on the fire 
like you chaps write about, a bit of holly stuck over the 
mantelpiece an’ we could——” 

“What is your story, man?” 

“You ain't no poct, guw’nor; just when a chap's 
ycttin’ a bit eloquent you interrupt, you 
must have ldst a lot of valuable sayin’s by 
bein’ sohasty. Well, to come to the pvint, 
I very near went to quod last year because 
I tricd to please two innecreent children. 
Father Christmas, I was. 

“You see, it came about through a_ bit 
I read in the paper, sayin’ ashow Dashicy’s, 
the big toy dealers, was prepared to send 
men dressed up in a sorter Santa Claus 
costume to give kids the toys wot had 
been bought for them. T don't know if 
they thought the kids would be taken in or 
not, but the paper said that the scheme 
had been a great success with rich people 
out in America, an’ from wot I know of 
yrown up Yankees, a thing that would 
deceive their kids would deccive anybody. 

“Well. guv‘nor, you bein’ a man of 
intelligence like myself, will sce how the 
thing struck me. It was clear chat one of 
them Santa Claus coves from Dashlev's 
would be able to do himself very well for 
Christmas if he played his cards properly. 
Vd have applied for a job, only uot bein’ 
able to give a banker's or any other sorter 
reference, I reckoned it would only be waste 
of time. All one evenin’ arr’ best. part of the 
next day 1 thought it over, an’ in the end 
decided that I should have to make a 
speculation of it. Invest capital in the 
concern, as vou might say. 

“Well, Pda few quid by me, so the next 
day bein’ Christmas Eve, an’ knowin’ I'd 
got nutime to waste, I first of all went to a costumicr’s | 
and hired a sorter red flannel robe, a big grey beard, | 
an’ a fur hat. Then I went to a little place near 
Ludgate Circus where they print visitin’ cards while | 
you wait, an’ I had some done. Just had put on ’em, | 
* Dashley’s, Regent Street. Presented by Mr. Angell,’ | 
that scemin’ an appropriate sorter name for the part I | 
was goin’ to play. 

“ After takin’ the things to my diggin’s I went to 
Dashlcy’s an’ bought a few toys. Lord, guv’nor, you'd | 
never believe how expensive them bloomin’ toys was. 
[hadn't meant to spend more than a shillin’ or two, but 
before 1 knew wet had happened I'd spent best part of 
a quid. 

“ Fortunately the place was crowded, an’ wot with | 
the few little things I happened to pick up casually 
an’ a couple of purses that caine handy, I suppose I | 
didn't get such bad value for my money. | 

* Any way, loaded up with toys, I went back to my | 
diggin’s to think over the details of the evenin’ work ! 
before makin’ myself up as Father Christmas. I'd ' 
spotted a house about a week before, a big show just off | 
Grosvenor Place, an’ I'd been wonderin’ if it was worth | 
tiskin’ an ordinary little burglary, but now I saw a | 
better way. ‘Ihere was two kids in the house, a boy | 

t 


“The 


cigar in 
mouth, 


though 
suddenly 


an’ gal, for I'd scen’em goin’ in an’ out with a nurse- 
niaid whilst I'd been studyin’ the place professionally.” 
‘* But what on earth excuse would you——" 


“I was just comin’ to that, guv'nor. Surcly you 


Now ladies! You will soon be looking forward to cooking the Christnuas dinner. 


| Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
A CHRISTMAS SCHEME. 


red-faced 
old cove, witha 


startin’ at me as 


- balmy, 
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A LONDON THIEF. 


' 
| 
| 
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don't think I'd go to all that trouble an’ expense I had 
done without having planned everythin’ out. You 
sec, in the paper it had said that one Yankee million- 
aire, who got very keen on the scheme, had had the 
chimney of the night nursery well ‘cleancd, an’ steps 
fixed in so that the Father Christmas cove would 
come down the chimney an’ hand the presents over 
proper. Now, guv'nor, (’'m not. a bloomin’ acrobat, 
an’ I wasn’t going to have anythin’ to do with chimneys, 
but my idea was to get into the house an’ keep as quict 
as possible. If I could get out again without bein’ 
spotted, so much the better, but if I was spotted, 
well, I'd got the Father Christmas act an’ printed cards 
showin’ who I was. 

“1 felt like a bloomin’ kid as I fixed on the beard an’ 
false eyebrows, an’ then when I'd got the red robe an’ 
white fur on my head I looked real well, guv'nor, | 
though not so imposin’ perhaps as I should havc dono | 
if I'd been a bit bigger. 

““Then I tucked up the robe a bit, an’ put on a Jong 
overcoat so as not to attract too much attention, an’ 


| carryin’ the toys I'd put in a small sack, an’ ignovin’ ; 
| the remarks of my landlady’s husband, who'd becn doin’ | l 50 ; x 
- coat, an’ lookin’ a reg‘lar Father Christ mas but fur i 


hisself well an’ was nearly frightened out of his life 
by seein’ me come downstairs, I let myself out into the 
street an’ set off towards Grosvenor Place, keeping to 
the quiet strects as much as possible. 

‘“* T was about half-way there when a bobby suddenly 
stepped out in front of me. 

“*Wot are you doin’ 
says. 

** Ain't 
ploasantly. 


with ‘that sack?’ he 


you never heard of Santa Claus ?’ I says 
' 


his 
was 


he'd 


Gone 
’ 


“** Santa Claus be blowed,’ says the bubby, ‘ wot's 
your little game ?’ 

‘“* Well, guv’nor, you never saw a man so stavgered 
as that copper was when I showed him the tovs !i the , 
bag an’ one of the cards I'd had printed. He said the 
idea must be the latest mad luxury of the idle rich, 
an’ he hadn't got no patience with ‘em. 

“I was quite bucked up when I walked on, for it 
was evident that if I could take in a suspicious copper 
I hadn't anythin’ to fear from anyone I might chance 
to meet in the house. 

There was a fairly high wall to climb before I could 
get into the little back garden of the house 'd got my | 
eve on, an’ I had to hang about for some Titih: time, 
for bein’ Christmas Eve there were a lot of people 
about, an’ although I was well disguised | fancied 
somehow that it would have aroused suspicion if ld 
been scen slipping over the wall. 

“It started to snow while I was waiting for en! 
opportunity to get over, an’ wot with that an’ the cold 
wind which I thought was yoin’ to blow my bushy 
white eyebrows away, I had a very unpleasant half 
hour, an’ I was beginnin’ to think of goin’ to the 
front door an’ chancin’ my luck of being left alone for | 
a bit, when I suddenly saw my chance an’ I was over 
that wall in a flash. 

‘“ Now, guv’nor, as you may know, thick snow is 
quite pleasant to fallon; much like comin’ down «adden | 
on a feather bed, but thin, drivin’ snow which kas only | 


‘evebrow if L can find it. 


; gers began to disembark. 


A 
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just covered the ground is worse than nothin’ x: .:! 
besides makin’ the ground slippy. 

“If T hadn't been keepin’ myself well in hand, 5, 
knowin’ who might come along on the other side «-t | 
wall, I should have had a lot to say when I dante! 
the garden, for my fect shot from under me, ai | 


| came down heavy, very near sittin’ on my sack cf t.. 


an’ when I got to my feet I made a horrible discos; 
I'd lost one of my bluomin’ eyebrows. 

* There T was, guv‘nor, in the dark, searchin’ ih. 
for a white eyebrow lyin’ somewhere on a thin coor: 
oi snow. For best part of a quarter of an hour Lens. | 
round for it, not daring to strike a match in cs. | 
should be seen from the house, an’ all the time sa. 
blankgd carol singers in the next road were vellin’ + 
about peace on carth an’ merriment an’ all that sort. ; 
thine. 

“Well, at last I gave it up, an’ I reckon T must fia 
looked a bit lop-sided with one natural eyebrow on 
one bushy white one, but I'd worked myself ints 
a state I didn't care. I felt my whiskers had shit | 
out of place, an in’ fallin’ I'd torn the bloomin 
robe which I knew I should have to pay for. 

* Fd reckoned on gettin’ into the house through 1 
window of wot was evidently the library, reckons, 
that the drawin'-ruom would be occupied at that ti 
in the evenin’, but I saw that the drawin’-room 
empty, while the blind in the library was drawn, 
there was a light behind it, 

“French windows the drawin’-room had wisi 
shutters, which luckily hadn't been fastened up for :1-- 
night, an’ takin’ a handy little tool from my overco.t 
pocket I was soon in the room. Then I took otf 1 


missin’ eycbrow, I slung my sack of toys on 
shoulder an’ made for the door. : 
~ An’ then I suddenly came down crash on the flo: : 
in dodgin’ a table full of ornaments Id struck 
against a bloomin’ footstool right in the pathway, so: 
speak, an’ before { could pick mysclf up. someon 
switched on the electric light, an’ lookin’ up ina daze i 
sorter way I saw a redgfaced old cove in evenin’ dr 
with a cigar in his mouth starin’ at me as though h 
suddenly gone balms. - 

** Good evenin’, sir,’ I says, feclin’ for a car’, 
‘I've brought the toys from Dashlcy’s accurdin’ 15 
instructions.’ 

“An? with that I picked myself up aa’ opened t! 
sack for him to sce. 

~ § Whose instructions ?° he says. starin’ at me har! 

“T thought of seyin’ it was his wife, it as she mist. 
be in the next: roum it was too risky. 

“*She wouldn't leave no name, sir,” [ says, ‘she sa’: 
she was a great fiiend of your wife's, an’ wanted to vis: 
the kiddies a——’ 

““* You're a poor liar, he says affably. ‘I'm a 
bachelor, an’ the youngsters vou musi evidently hese 
geen chservin’ are my nephew and nicce who stay. 
with me until vesterday when they joined their paren: 
for Christmas in the country.’ 

“Well, euv'nor, I was done. Vd be 
too prcevieus-like an? that bloomin’ fe: 
stuol had iinished me. J could see the . 
cove was no fool, an’ to try an’ bluff it « 
would wake things worse. 

“*Pve made a littl error,’ T eave; fsen | 
wih, for the police, guvinor, an’ tell em 1 viv: 

Pin withont any trouble.’ 

“* Come with ame.” he says, an’ Jed th 
way te the library, snappin’ off the head « 
a footman who asked if he should go for 
constable, Then he told mie to sit down ina 
chair, oftcved me a whisky justas vou mie! 
be doin’ now. Thank vou, ouv on 
es. an inade me tell him the whet: o> 

“*Yowre an amusin’ little blo... 
he says, when Id finished. 7° Lb supne- 
ought to give you in charge, bat Pm not oe: 


up 


' Its Christmas tine an’ Pve got my own 1 


punishin’ you.’ 

“He sent a footman for my overcoat, an’ then | 
told me Pd got to go oat with him. Ina da zest se 
way T was pushed into a taxi-cab an’ then we drev 
a bloomin® stro street where he made me te: 
tovs into all the houses until the sack was cmpty. 

"Phen he took the sack, 

“Pll keep this as a souvenir an’ put it with the | 
You can go now vouse 
spent your money on a good cause even if you did nes 
intend to, aw Treckon justice has been done.” 

Pincher was silent for a moment. 

* Lor’, how them kids took on,” he vaid: presenths 
“They fair mobbed me they did, an’--an —well, | 
reckon that old cock was arare good sport an’ here. 
wishin’ him a merry Christmas wherever he may be. 
(Another of Pincter’s Amusing Yarns Next Week.) 

siete 


. A COINCIDENCE. 

Tur steamer landed at the dock, and the passcn- 
Whereupon the orchestrs 
on the boat struck up Mendelssohn's “ Weddine 
March.” 

* Wilfred,” said the pretty young thing in white. 
blushing furiously and tuming to the young man 
at her side, * you've told somebody.” 


(Turn to pase 588) 
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Quick Relief From the Suffocating Torture of. 


RONCHITIS | 


Breathe PEPS into Throat & Lungs. {J 


> es 


This diagram 
how the 


Peps medicine Is 
breathed direct 


To safely and effectively cure bronchitis, the breathing tubes that run 
from the back of the month to the lungs must be first cleared of 2% 
the phlegm which is obstructing the breath. The delicate walls of these i 
breathing tubes must also be strengthened so that they will not be so a 
sensitive in future to sndden weather changes. Breatheable Peps provide [: 
the most effective incans for accomplishing this, as thousands who have been { : 
rescued from the suffocating torture of bronchitis by Peps can testify. G 
Ordinary medicines which are poured into the stomach cannot cure because they misa entirely 
i. the wind ipe and the chest, where the trouble is seated. Juet as in the first instance you breathed in 
ex S =the trouble, so you must breathe in the remedy, which is Peps. 
When a Peps tablet is removed from its silver wrapper and placed in tho mcouth, it gives off 
certain medicinal fumes which impregnate the air we breathe with all the well-known chest-strengthening 
virtues of the pine forest. As the wonderful Peps fumes are breathed down the wind-pipe into the chest 
and lungs (where liquid physic cannot go), every bit of the sore and inflamed lining meinbrane is soothed 
and healed. The obstructive phlegm is loosened and expelled, breathing is made easy and comfortable, and 
an end is quickly put to tke cutting cough, even though the cough has been a companion for years. 
Tho decp-seated troublo is taken out by the roots. Peps are the real breatheable remedy, and give 
comfort, ease, strength and permanent relief from iii the terrors of chronic bronchitis. 
Peps, the novel medicine of unparalleled compactness and efficiency, stop coughs, colds, sore 
FREE TEST throat, and broachitis—the fororunncrs of pleurisy, pneumonia, and cven consumptiva. . 
® Of alt Chemis's, Stores, aul The Peps o., Va.ttow HU, Leeds, at 114 or 29 Fis 
Test this unique remedy . ria! ty 


; before you buy by sending 
: this coupon and 1d. stamp 
to Peps, Carlton Hill, | eeds, A 
& for a free sample. e 
a Pearson’s Weekly, 7/12 11 iz 


. The Novel Breathe able Remedy. 


TRADE 


LIST OF RECORDS EVER ISSUED 


| Lovely Carols by the Band of H.M. Scots Guards, dramatic 
descriptive records, dainty instrumental selections, marvellous 
choral effects, and first records of all the latest popular songs 
are now ready on the Columbia-Rena Xmas List. Send for it 
and you will see why you must have them for Xmas. Out 
first as usual ! 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records of all to-day. 10-inch, YS oggene 

double-sided, 2s. 6d. each ; and 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. Can (33 

be played on GRAPH-o-phones and all makes of gramophoncs. 
INSIST upon them. Sold everywhere. 


SEND FOR ART XMAS 


LIST—6 PAGES. 


Columbia Phonograph Co. Gen’l. (Dept. P.W.), 8! City Road, 
London, E.C, 
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THE BIGGEST AND BEST XMAS 


PEARSON'S 


’ _—f) 
Mr. Arthur Collins Talks to Mr. P. Doubleyou 
about some very Amusing Characters. 

Every year, said Mr. Collins to Mr. P. Doubleyou, 
I receive a number of letters from different people 
who are animated by a desire, either for profit or 
sport, to get something to do in the Drury Lane 
pantomime. 

These letters reach me from all parts of the country. 

For example, this year I had a letter from a 
gentleman living in Scotland who teld me that he 
had a wolf in captivity at his house of a peculiarly 
fierce disposition. “I have found it impossible 
to tame him,” he wrote, ‘‘ and I think if you were 
to let me exhibit him to the audience at Drury 
Lane it would interest them. I am quite willing 
to do this free of charge. ”” 

I did not, however, think that the exhibition of a 
fierce wolf on the stage would be a very interesting 
or suitable feature in the pantomime, so I declined 
the offer. 

Another gentleman “wrote to me from South 
Wales offering to tell funny stories in Welsh for an 
hour at a time. 

Very Good at Weeping. 

He assured me that this feature could not fail to 
amuse any one who understood Welsh, and to 
interest those who did not. He estimated the value 
of his services at £20 a week. 

I also declined this offer. 

Another remarkable letter came from a lady, 
apparently well-to-do, for she wrote from a good 
address in the West End and did not ask to be paid 
for her services. She informed me that she pos- 
sessed the gift of being able to weep very copiously 
at a moment's notice. 

“T can,” she wrote, “fill a tumbler with tears 


PARI rn 


TRY THIS GAME AT CHRISTMAS. 


in fifteen minutes. The doctors say it is most 
remarkable. If you want a weeping lady in your 
pantomime I should be glad to take the post and 
would not want to be paid.” ° 

I have no doubt that tho lady could fill most 


‘effectively such a part as she described, but I 


think her presence would be more likely to exercise 
a damping effect on a theatrical entertainment than 
anything else. 
| Anyway, I did not see my way to giving her a 
| part in Hop o° My Thumb. 
| Perhaps the funniest application I ever received 
{ for a part in the pantomime came a couple of years 
; ago from a reverend gentleman, who told me he 
| could “ blink his ears.” 
“No one suspects me of being able to do so.’ he 
| wrote, “for I have never told any one, not even 
my wife. But if you think I can turn this gift to 
| profitable account [vould be glad to hear from you.” 
| I Didn’t Want a Human Donkey. 

I had no opening for such a talented gentleman, 
| but I have no doubt that he might achieve fame 
as the human donkey on the music-hall stage. 

Of course, I have had no end of applications 
from well-to-do young ladies and gentlemen for 
“walking on” parts in the pantomime. These 
young people simply want to be engaged in the 
pantomime for the fun of the thing, but I have 
|no use at all for their services. They would, be 
most horribly in the way at a time when everyone 
‘else behind the scenes is tremendously busy and 
i working at high pressure. 

You cannot, of course, always believe what people 
write about themselves. I remember some years 
ago I had a letter from a lady who wanted to get a 
| part in the pantomime who assured me that by 
‘simply shutting her cyes she could completely 
' puna her appearance so that even her own parents 
could not recognise her. 


| 
| She afterwards came to see me for the purpose 
of showing me what she could do in the way of a 
“ quick change ” by shutting her cyes. 
Her power of changing her appearance, however, 
evidently existed entirely in her imagination, At 
any rate, I detected no special change in her appear- 
ance when she shut her eyes beyond the obvious 
fact that her eyes were shut. 
| She informed me that I must be very stupid 
and left me, I am sorry to say, in a very angry 
| mood. 


~~ 
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WEE ENDING 


Something about the Gold and Gifts “P.Ww.” 
Distributed During 1911. ; 

WE have a Santa Claus in Henrietta Street! 
He is quite a diffcrent Santa Claus from all {!... 
others. He sends out his gifts to P.W. readers j:/! 
the year round, with a few extra ones at Christi, 


time. 

i The Father Christmas of Henrietta Strect Ji, 
| to please everybody. Some people like cash priz., 
; Well, and good. He dipped into his bag durin 
| 1911, and showered no fewer than 5,396 soverciny 
;among Pearson’s Weekly readers. Of th 
sovereigns nearly 2,000 were given in the ponu! 

, Football Competition. On four separate oveasiny 
| P.W’. Father Christmas presented skilful real: 
. with a nice little nest-egg of £250 ! 

For those readers who were not very interest! 
; in football, Sparklets, Tele-quids, and other simil.: 
‘contests proved extremely popular, Over 2.00) 
sovereigns were handed over to readers in thy. 
compctitions during the past year. 

! Postcard compen uon are simple, easy, s1. 
popular, P.W. Father Christmas knows that »: 
|well as Pearson’s Weekly readers do. In ictuin 
for halfpenny postcards readers were awarded 
‘over £750. Nota bad return, eh ? 

The Santa Claus of Henrietta Strect found a 
really astonishing number of novel gifts in his ba:. 
Everyone knows his penknives and everyone wani 
one. He satisfied the wishes of over 1,200 readei- 
during the year. Five hundred and sixty scissors 
j were given away to the ladies; 460 pencil-cases 
were sent to readers, while pipes, razors, mateii- 
boxes, spoons, cigarette lighters, cigar-cutters. 
Thermos Flasks, watches, and stylo-pens all came 
out of the magic bag during the past year. 

In April last Pearson’s Weekly played the host toa 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, and entertained 
them on the occasion of the Football Final at thr 
Crystal Palace. The memory of 1911, too, will long Ls 
cherished by the twenty readers who were the guests 
of this paper in London last June, when Kins 
| George and Queen Mary were crowned. 


_The above deals with only a few of the goorl 
| gifts that our Santa Claus gave away last year. 
Judging by the size of the bag labelled 1912 he has 
a bigger store of surprises than ever for Pearson s 
| Weekly readers. 


PPA ADDO ors 


OUR NEW 
CHRISTMAS GAME. 


“SWIMMING THE CHANNEL.” 


Tuis is an entirely new game, and those who 
would emulate Mr. Burgess’ feat are recommendc:| 
to try it as being far safer (and easier) than tle 
real thing. 

Two chairs are placed on opposite sides of the 
room, one representing Calais and the other Dover. 
the intervening space being regarded as the Chane’. 
which should be kept quite fiee from obst:: 
tions. 

Only two swimmers are allowed to cross ai 4 


tfime—one from Dover, the other from Cale. 
They take their seats, and are blindtolle'. 
They must then place their feet, one in nent 1! 
the other, the heel of the front foot touching &° 
toe of the back one, and place their hands ts 


position ready for the breast stroke. 


WOW TO PLAY IT. 


At the word “Go!” they rise, and swim off tn 
the direction where they imagine Dover and Calais 
to Le—that is. they bring one foot just in front oi 
the other with each step. Each swimmer mi: 
start with the breast stroke, and keep it up util 
he has finished his swim. 

The would-be charnel swimmer must not be 
disturhed at the laughter of the spectatois a3 he 
endeavours to retain fie balance, but if le 
should topple over, or be compelled to bring oie 
foot away from the other in order to retain fis 
balance, as is being done by the man in ts 
foreground of our picture, his attempt finishes Ue? 
and then, and the next swimmer has a try. 

The game is won by the swimmer wl" 
gets across the Channel first and sits down 
on the chair. If a collision is likely to tcssl 
in mid-sea, spectators should sound a warnins 
cry. 


Therefore ‘‘Why is pium pudding like a sprig of mistletoe?” (Turn to page 590.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 7, 1911. 


WHERE” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


_ 
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+*CATESBYS“Z 


& Department Store for fhe people 


Christmas Enjoyment \ 


Get it now—pay later. 


Catesbys Melophone 


ON APPROVAL. 


SPEAKS FOR 
ITSELF. 


H | Easy Terms. 
Td 2)-1n the £ 
+ discount for 
Cash. 


There is not another Dise 
Machine made to equal this 
ut the price and sold on 


EASY INSTALMENTS. 


2/G 


DEPOSIT. 


Delivered to all accredited 
customers on receipt of 
deposit. To provide the 
best value we. have placed 
‘mn enormous contract for 
the best popular machines 
made, 
CATALOGUE FREE on receipt of name and address. Don't 
delay—write to-day. 


DO YOU WANT ANY RECORDS at 2/- each 
(DOUBLE - SIDED)? 
If 80, just drop us a linc and we will send them to you securely 
packed to any address in the United Kingdom, carriage paid. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


CATESBYS ro. 


= (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Read, Loadon, W.= 
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MONKEY BRAND 
SHINES EVERYWHERE 


N mansion or cottage—in 

factory or shop—fromatticto 

basement—Monkey Brand 
shines EVERY WHERE. 
Monkey Brand keeps away 
rust and tarnish—makes door 
knockers and door haadles 
bright—keeps the paint like 
new—ensures that cooking 
utensils be ever clean and 
wholesome. 


FOR A THOUSAND 
HOUSEHOLD USES 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD—TIN 
LIKE SILVER—PAINT LIKE NEW. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO., LTD. 


Oo eee 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Listegia 


Son pee 
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Will not blister the most deiicate skin. 


‘CAPSICUM =VASELINE ’ 


The Modern Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds 
in the chest, throat, and lungs; stomach cramps, chiiblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, 
and gouty complaints; also particularly effective tor headache and toothache. 

‘Capsicum Vaseline’ has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster without its disayreeable features, In the tube it is ab-olutely sanitary, and may 
beapplied easily, safe!y, andat a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1+, 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Ordinary washing and brushing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the 
hair—those germs which destroy the roots and present growth. The hair can be kept 
perfectly clean and the roots healthy, by using every day a little ** Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
No need for vigorous mbbing or to use large quantities. It will restore and preserve the 
strength of the hair. 


Price 1s., 2s., and 3s. per bottle. 


If not obtainable locally, either of the above will be sent post free 0» rece ipt of 
P.O, or stamps. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the iavaluable 
“Vaseline'' Home remedies, will be seat post free on application. 


The Word ‘VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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CHRISTMAS DISHES. 
Brandy Sauce (to be served with the pudding). 

'fako one tablespoonful of ‘flour and three 
ounces of buiter. Wotk them together in @ basin, 
then stir in three-quariers of a pint of boiling 
water and one tablespoonful of caster sugar, boil 
gently fer ten minutes, then add one wineglaseful 
of brandy. 

istmas rkey. 

ee que the ieehey “nd stuff it with forcemvat 
or sausage meat. Fasten a piece of butter paper 
on the breast and cook for from two to three 
hours according to the size. A quarter of an hour 
before serving, remove the paper from the breast 
of the bird, dredge it lightly with flour, place a 
piece of butter in a spoon, allow it to melt, and pour 
over the breast. Serve with bread sauce and its 
own gravy. 

The Christmas Pudding. d 

Take one pound of best white suet, finely minced, 
one pound of breadcrumbs, half a pound of flour, 
a quarter of a pound of apples, peeled and sliced, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, « quarter of a pound 
of currants, a quarter of a pound of sultanas, one 
ounce of crystallised orange pcel, one ounce of 
citron, cut into small cubes, one ounce of ginger, 
one ounce of split almonds, a quarter of a pound of 
Demerara sugar, the juice of half a lemon, and half 
an orange, a quarter of a pint of rum or brandy, 
half a pint of stout, and eight well-beaten eggs. 
Mix all together in the usval way, place in a mould 
or pudding basin, cover with a cloth, and boil for 
six hours. 

Mincemeat (the Recipe used by M. Bscoffier, of 
the Carlton Hotel). 

‘fake one pound of chopped suet, one pound 
and a quarter of cold fillet of beef (cut into very 
small dice) one pound of pipped raisins, one pound 
each of currants and sultanas, half a pound of 
peeled and choppel raw apples, half a pound of 
Demerara sugar, the chopped zest and juice of an 
orange, one ounce and a half of allspice, one-sixth 
of a pint of brandy, and the same quantity of 
Madeira or ram. Mix thoroughly and pour into 
an carthenware jar. Line some deep, buttered 
tartlet tins with ordinary short paste, fill with the 
above mixture, and cover with a thin layer of 
puff paste, pierce a hole in the centre, seal down 
the edges, and bake in a hot oven. 


CHRISTMAS PAPER 
BAG RECIPES. 


Mincepies Cooked In Papakuk Bags. 

Roll out some puff pastry to one-eighth of an | 
inch in thickness and stamp out rounds with a 
cutter three or four inches in diameter. Wet the 
edges of half the number of rounds with a little 
cold water and place a good teaspoonful of mince- 
meat in the centre of each. Cover with the other | 
rounds of pastry and press the two edges firmly | 
together. Make a small hole with a skewer in 
the top of each pie, brush over with milk, and place | 
ina Papakuk bag. Cook in a good oven on a grid for i 
twenty minutes. Sprinkle with sugar before serving. 
How to Cook the Turkey in a Papakuk Bag. 

Truss the turkey as for roasting in the ordinary 
way and stuff it with veal forcemeat or sausage 
nicat, and cover the turkey with thin slices of fat 
bacon, tying them on with thread. ‘Then thor- | 
oughly grease a large Papakuk bag and caretully | 
placo the turkey inside, fasten the ends, and cook 
tor two hours (for a turkey weighing ten pounds) 
and one hour and a quarter for one weighing 
six pounds. Allow a longer time in proportion 
for a larger bird. Fifteen minutes before 
dishing up the bird open the oven, lift out the 
vivid, and cut the paper away from the breast of 
tho bird and also remove the bacon. Then 
replace quickly in the oven to brown. Serve with} 
bread sauce. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. | 


OZERINE has cured permanently the very | 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 

&e., when everything else had failed. In almost | 
every cise fits cease entirely from the first dose. | 
Jt is recommended by one sufferer to another and | 
is now being used in all parts of the world.! 
‘Thousands of testimonials. 25 years’ invariable | 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of | 
posteard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 

£0 certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11/- per 

hottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 

Chemist (Dept, 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


Lor the best reasons I will give ten pairs of scissors. 
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HOW TO MAKE SNAPDRAGON. 


Conducted by 
“ISOBEL.” 


Tane ao large dish (fireproof if possible), and put 


into it a pound of good cooking raisins, scatter 
them well over the surface, and cover with cooking 
brandy. Put out all the lights and set fire to the 


snapdragon. Have a large spoon ready to stic it. 
Directly the raisins have been taken by 
guests throw a handful of salt into the dis 


watch the effect on the faces around the table. 


A GOOD GAME FOR THE KIDDIES. 


Tre CuristmMis PosTMaN. 


Tus is a very exciting game for a. children’s 
party, and one which is almost as much appre- 
ciated as a Christmas Tree. All the presents 
intended fdr distribution should be tied up neatly 
in brown paper and marked with the name of the 
little guest for whom it is intended. One of the 


elder children is then chosen to act as postman. 


A large sack is filled with the parcels and placed 
He should then come to the door 
of the room in which all the little guests are assem- 
bled and give a loud knock—a postman’s rat-tat. 
The hostess then goes to the door and comes back 


over his shoulder. 


saying, ‘‘ The postman wishes to see Miss —— 


The little guest of that name is Iced outside, 
ostman 
hands her her parcel and she returns to the room 
Then another knock is given by the 
postman, and another guest is led out until all 


and the door closed behind her. The 
to open it. 


the presents have been distributed. 


HINTS ON CARVING. 
No. 


9.-THE GOOSE. 


et @ brent Irut O2, Tou take of 
the leg, cut between th m and the sides 
of the goose, pressing outwards with the 
koife, until the joints are reached. Then 

sever the co:necting sinews, 


CHOOSING THE TURKEY AND 
GOOSE. 


A Goop turkey will be recognised by the white- 
ness of its flesh and its smooth black Icgs. 
hould be young and plump, and the wattles 
of a bright red colour. 

A moderate sized bird should be chosen and a 
hen is considered the better, but should a cock 
turkey be bought, the length of the spur will show 


whether it be a young or old bird. 


It should be hung for at least a weck before 
and should there be any fear that it has 
been frozen it should be kept in a warm kitchen 


cooking, 


for several hours before being dressed. 


Choose a goose whose bill and feet are yellow, 
In old geese the feet 


and the latter very pliable. 
are red and stiff. 


SHOPS SSSSSSOSSSSSHOSHSHHSSOHOSHO SSO SHOOOOSD 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


The Papakuk paper bags, which can be supplied from 
the offices of “Pearson's Weekly”—Papakuk Bag 
Department, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.—can be 
had a: the following prices: 


Prices. 
Sizes. 5. 50. 100. 
1. 7 by S ins. 0s. 6d. Os. 10d. 1s. 6d. 
2. 9 « 7. Os. 7d. Is. 1d. 2s. Os. 
3. 14) ,, 10% Os. 10d. 1s. 74. 3s. Od. 
4.20) ., 113, Is. 3d. 2s. 4d. 4s. 6d. 
5.20; .. 153 ,, Is. 6d. 2s. 10d. 5s. 6d. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes will be sup- 
plied at the hundred rate. The most useful sizes, however, 
are No. 2 acd No. 4. : 

All applications for bags should be accompanied by a 
remittance and addressed envelone. hese 8 are 
exclusively made by Messrs. Lepard & Smiths after care- 
ful experiments. e paper has been analysed by Messrs. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be perfectly 
pure and free from injurious cals, and only white of 


egg and in past bags. 

Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be supplied in 
boxes at 6d. per hundred clips. 

A useful little cookery book, written by Countess Serkoff, 
ie now ready. It contains nearly two hundred excellent 
tested recipes for dishes cooked in paper bags, besides a 
mass of useful information. The p is_sixpence, or 
sevenpence halfpenny post free, from The Publisher, 17 
Henrietta Street London, W.C. 
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PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


| 
| 


Mark postcards “ Sprig.” 


WEEK ENDING 
_ Dec. 7, 1911. 


CHRISTMAS HINTS. 
Should Coloured icing 

Be required, it can be obtained by iivi 
prepared cochineal with the other i). 
gredients. 


Before Tyi i i i 
Noises” ng the Christmas Puddings in thcir 


Cut a round of butter paper the size of ii« 
pudding basin and place it on the top of 11.- 
pudding. 

Before Lighting the Snapdragon, 

Spread a piece of white American cluth wi.i 
the table under the dish. This will prevent ti: 
cloth from getting burnt in case of a raisin alli: 
upon it. : 
The Christmas-Tree Candies 

Should be arranged in such a manner that 


they will not 
come into con- 
tact with any 
portion of the 


cotton wool, as 
the latter is very 
inflammable. 
After Icing the 
Christmas Cake, 
Place it in a 
slow oven to 
harden, but do 
not allow it to 
Lecome brown. 
A Little Nutmeg: 
Should be grated and mixed with the stuiiiny 
intended for the turkey or goose; it will greatiy 
improve the flavour. , 


The Christmas pudding is euro i ot 
fur more lucky when tt conics 
table lighted. 


The Christmas Tree. 

The space immediately round a Chiizti:: 
tree should be kept clear by any casily arran: 
device such as four small posts and a cord. ‘Thi: 
will prevent the risk of accident by fire when (5 
candles are lighted. 


When “ Dressing "* the Tree, 

Arrango small pieces of cotton wool, restin: 
lightly on the branches to give the effect of sno - 
flakes. A penny box of frosting sprinkled light: 
over the branches will also help to give a pret’. 
effect when the candles are lit. 


aa 


CHRISTMAS PAPER 
BAG HINTS. 


The Bags for Turkeys 
Should be greased exactly as for coohiny 
ordinary joints. 


Turkeys and Geese 
To be cooked in Papakuk bags should |» 
trussed and prepared exactly as for roasting. 


When Placing the Turkey or Goose 
In the bag, raise the upper side carefu''v 
and slip the bird in slowly so as to avoid tea: 
tho paper. 
When Baking Mincepies 
In a Papakuk bag, pierce a few holes ia ti. 
upper side of the bag so that the pastry 1 
become brown. 
The Upper Side of the Bag 
Should be cut away about fifteen minut 
before dishing up so as to allow the breast vi the 
bird to become brown. 
Cold Plum Pudding 
Can be cut into slices about an inch th! 
sprinkled with caster sugar, and heated in a Pajnis: 
bag. The bag need not be greased. 


WHOOPING COUGH 


and Choking Bronchitis Cured by 


the recent Paris Health Exhibition. 
1/14, and 2'9 of all chemists. 


(See page 59.2.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 7, 1911. 
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Billiards at Home. 


The more billiards is plared the more fascinating does it 
Tecenme, aud the anne cna Riley's Minoture Table is jet as 
instructive und intercsting os onastoy toed tarle, There is 
an additional attract moyour bene forall as soowss you 
buy a Riley's. Whatever efce your re ui thore is a Riny 
Table to tit it. 


RILEY’S 
Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Tabic. 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Suporior Billiarc Table in Sod Mehacany, Vieni 

Polistied, Bost Shite Bed, Adjustable Poet, Rubber sty 

Low Frostproof Rubber Cushions, » Cres, Moria ys 
Bo.rd, Ro t, [very or Crystal alls, cle. 

Cish Prive. 


the Custard 
of absolute purity 


Its refined appetising Size Mt. din, ly tin, S307 GY Or in 13 Monthly (13 Monthly payments of. 
as tt 4iu. by Win. £9 Gf Paymentsas here ‘ “8 
taste, and fresh fragrant ny Ot. dia. by 3it din. 3 8 O shown, being only i 5 
; . as vit. 4iu. ly oft. Win, £7 5 0 \h perceut.on Cush ey a 
smell, prove BIRD S to v Sit. ting by Ht. din. £10 0 O) Price. na ” aaa 
Di red Carvfve Ltosny ral ation in the Vanted Kor 


Iwai 
No charge for Packages. LISTS FRE. Folding Bug telle 


be “the Custard of 
i absolute purity.” 
| Never a stale, doubiful 
flavor, never a watery or 
lumpy Custard, never a 
disappointment if you use 
! “ BIRD'S.” 

Its delightful creaminess 
and the tich store of 
4 nutiment in BIRD'S 
: make it the only enjoyable 
4 f and really wholesome 

Custard. 


RILEY'S 
Combine Billiard 
& Dining Tables 


Fitted with Rivy's 
Action for Rat-ing. L Prt 
Levelling. A hands 
forn ture asa Dining ean te 
high-class Milliued Talle, Made in 
Mubhoginy, Ouk, Walnut, et. 


Cash Prices and Sizes: 


Size Mt. 4in. hy 2ft. 10in.... £13 100 
» ft 4in. by Sit. din, 2. £15 00 
. Tit. din, by 3ft. Win... £18 104 
+ Sft. din, by 4ft. ain... £24 1O0 
. Oft. ain. by éft. LOin. : 


Or in 13 Monthly instalments, pins 
+ per cent. on above ensh prices, 
Also in 18 Monthly Payments, 


FREE otreceirtct posteard, full ds tatied Til 
and Din'ng Tab'es, and amail or fall--tzed Tables wand sy 


-trated Cuta'ogue of Billiard | 
iries. 


E. UJ. RILEY Ltd., Royal Works, ACCRINGTON. 


. Take no risk. 
r Accept Suite, Bie London Showrooms: 147 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. @ 
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RI T RET WORK. are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 10 BACCO i AB IT 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 


ep Bete age ig the Advertisement Manager, ‘Pearson's Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


.unly the most Popular of all Home 
tolbics. It is easily accomplished and 
nagniticent results are obtainable 
after a few hours’ practice. Asa 


SPECIAL OFFER 


we have made ups special Advertise- 
ment parcel of our Fauious Fretwork 
Designs, consisting of Eight Sheets, 
which includes about Eighteen De- 
signs, packed in « etrong, permanent 
Art Portfolio. We will send 
+ ~«=- one to each applicant who 
sends . iu stamps 
to cover co:t of 
postage and picking, 
HOBBIES LTD. 
(Dept.7), Dereham. 


BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


oks’ Appliarce. New 


)-ery, Wonderful, No 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Physicu: Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allies Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent sealed, post free, two etamps.—P. J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn. London, ae 

OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: 
callor forward by post; full ealue per returr, oroffer 
made.— Messrs Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
€: Oxford Street, London (Eetab, 100 years). 


BLUSHING OURED. — Doctor's famons 
recipe 1.-order, Testimoniais,—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
2) buck Piceadilly. Manchester. 

" VARICOCELE. 


Varicucele and it* 


on'y rational and painless method, No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post free, tuo stamps.—B. B. Norton, 
6: & oh Chancery Lane, ndon, W.C. 


“WARGATE. The Boarding Establiah- 


ens 
ment, kastern Keplanade, Cliftonville, Unique 
position, facing Oval, Excellent cuisine, select com- 
Pp . moderate terms.— Apply Manageresa. 


“BLA KETSB! from 36 to 19/- per pair. Sendfor 
FREE Cata‘ogue from the Manufacturers, You will 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Books, FREE. 
-Mr. George, 215 High Street, G ateshead-on-Tyne. 


YOU CAN BARN }/. an hour.—Foll particulars 
ofempioyment, apply K., 89 Aldersg te 8t.. London. 


CONJURING. — Catalogue frec.— Vandy, 155 


Yorks, 


XMAS BUDGET. —°,000 Riddles, 20 Xmas 
Carols, Words and Music, 2: + ome. Kecitations, 60 
Conjaring Tricks, 40 Card Tricks. Lot 1.4 post free. 
=P. Porritt, Who'esale Books:ller, Walimersiey 
‘Road, Bury 

ASTROLOGY. — kKventa, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-iate, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 


A £228. GRAMOPHONE eiven 
ABSOLUTELY t REK to purct rs uf ours 


ecial 


CONQUERED IN 3 DAYS. 


I offer a genuine guaranteed 

Remedy for tobucco or snuff habit, 

in 73 houra, It is miid, pleusant, 

strengthening. Overcomes thu! pecu- 

liar nervousness and craving for 

cigarettes, cigars, pipa, chew- 

ing tobacco, or snuff ; hey ave pol- 

i sorounsiun i seriously 1. jarious to 

health, causing such dt-orders as 

nervous dyspepsia, sleeplesaners, 

Ros, bele gy, gnawing, or other 

uncomt senea’- ons in stomach ; 

const. a ion, headache, weak 

eyes, logs of vigorr, red spots on skin, throat 

irritation. asthn'a. bronchitis. heart failure, 

inng trouble, eatareh, melancholy, neuras- 
th nis, tinpotency, oss of inermory an 

Vit-power, impure 4 red) blood, STOP 
rhr-uinatism, lumbage, 4 8. nevritie 


heartburn. tor-i@' liver. jora of RUINING 


enervation, Iaseitucd., lack of 
ambition. falling ou hoor, bulineas, YOUR 
and manyothe disorders. Itisunueate 
and torturing to ithingt to cure L | F E 
yourself of tobaccc babi by 
H ‘The gertle, safe, agree- 
the nicotino poison 
nm the weakened, irrititea 
nely overcome the 
var denjoy yourself a 
bet or while f 


SECRET |". 


! (bnoxious springs or rads, SAVE 60+, 0n every pair.—Cariisle Mills Co., Dep:. 1in. records, Send post-card AT ONCE for pa:ticntars health, My PRE 
Automatic Atr Cushions, 26, Batley Carr, Dewsbury. os ofthis FREE GIFT.— Douglas, 134 King's Chambers, atnaa : eiwcnder! 
Binds and draws the MANUPACTURERS' SALE OF South St., Finetury, RC. 4 F Secret th d_ for conquering 
broken parts together DRAPERY, Boots, Ciiristmas Presents. Rvery- STAMPS FREE !—% different King’s Hen’ E habit i. «: other without bis know- 
you woul hen thing mat be sod in t8 days. Everything at Cotonii Gift. 214, send 1d. posta.e. Approvals ledge. Ys) particulars, ineiudiny my 
would a broken limb, Matufacturing Prices. Karly purchasers get biggest BM» discount — J. Wheeler Ce, 12% Lennard book on Tohacc> and £nnf? Habi , rent in 


No salers, Ne lies, 
Durable. Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL, 


CATALOGUE FREB. 
CB. BKOUKS. 442m Bank 
LON DON, 


gs, Kisgeway, 


bargains. Complete list post tree. Write now.— 
Sinarta Ltd. St, Martin's Works, Birmingham. 
ST 
FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS there 's 
no wore delightf..) hovby than beaten copper work, 
Buitable for either sex, easy to learn, inexpensive. 
No workshop ‘equired.—Send to. day for particu are 
of simplified method to The A ide Studios, Dept. 
34 3 Adelaide Street, Chari , Londen, W. 


Read, Beckenham. Kent, 


“ART OP FASCINATION,"—Boxt book on 
Personal Magnetism; thousands cold; Talisman 
Co., Harrogate, 


BOOTS.— Save nearly Ste buying factory direct, 
AGENTS WANTED. rite for list, particulars,-- 
British Boot Co. (220) Portland Square, Bristol 


plainwrappe, PREE. Don'tacliy Keep tiia: -how 
to others. ‘This advertisement may Nob ip, ear again. 
Address: BDWARD J. WOODS. 10 Norfolk 
Street (351 T.D.), Strand, W.C. 


Study the Advertiscmente and when 


writing toadvertixers | mention “ P W.”? 


with Ga2CUCtTLE 


conducted by independent Scientific Authorities on 


Human Jsetng 


have proved the body-building power of Bovril 
to be from 10 to 2@ times the amount taken, 


MY CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Tris is my tweaty-seeand Christmas number, and 
T am proud to think that quite a number of (ose 


who purchased my first attempt in Christmas 
numbers will be scanning these pages and will, 1 
trust, be deciding that ot all the Christmas numbers 
in the past this is the best I have ever placed 
before them. . 

It is perhaps a little carly to wish you all a 
very happy C iristmastide, not too early, however, 
for my Colonial readers, among whom I have many 
good friends and to whom my hearty greetings 
certainly go. . 

In this number you will find six complete stories, 
some humorous, some serious, and some pathetic. 
You will find new competitions in which you 
may win cash prizes to help you pay those little 
hills that alwsys come atong with the festive season. 
You will find a brand new and a most anusing 
Christmas game, and last but not least, a Christmas 
tree. 

This Christmas tree is a PW. special As you will 
learn by turning to page 561, several thousand 
of these trees have been marked with invisible 
writing, but upon holding the tree before a bright 
fire the wording comes up bold and black, which 
entitles you to a half sovereizn ov a Christmas gift. 
Nothing would have delighted me more than to have 
heen able to give you all a gift in this manner, 
but our hard-headed cashier put his foot down 
firmly and pointed out that such magnificence 
would soon send us all to the workhouse. and I had 
to give my woid that not all the copies would have 
this secret mark. 

However, many thousands of copies upon 
warming will develop the welcome mark, and I 
hope that yours will be one of the fortunate ones. 
OUR £250 PRESENTED. 

CoNSIDERABLE interest was caused in Rochdale 
by the public presentation to Mr. Frank Barnfield 
of a cheyue for £250, a priz: he won in our Football 
Competition. 

At the presentation, which took place at Pringle’s 
Empire and Picture Palace. Mr. Barnfield made an 
excellent little speech, in which he encouraged others 
to follow his example and win a like amount, after 
which he retired amid a perfect storm of enthusiastic 
cheers. 

M.P.'s SIGN OUR PETITION. 

Ovr petition to Parliament to stop fining in 
factorics and workshops is going along famously, 
but to make it a success I want you to help me to 
obtain the signatures of just as many workers and 
sympathisers a3 it is possible to get. During the 
last few days, I am glad to say, the petition has 
been signed by Mr. A. H. Gill, Member of Parliament 
for Oldham, and Mr. H. J. Glanville, Member of 
Parliament for Bermondscy, and with this encoura- 
ying lead I hope to get many more influential names 
to give weight to the petition when the time comes 
to present it to the House. 

I have any number of petition forms on hand, 
and if you are willing to sign it, and think you can 
yet a few other signatures, please drop a postcard 
to the Petition fditor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 
Henrietta Strect, London, W.C., giving your name 
and address, and the names and addresses of any 
of your friends whom you think will get signatures 
for us, and we will forward them copics of the 
Petition form. 

If we all work together, fining will have to be 
abolished. 


THE FIRST STEP. 
FE. M. sends me the following cutting from a 
newspaper : 

“At a mass meeling of Bacup weavers 
last night Mr. Ogden, President of the Weavers’ 
Amalgamation, announced that for the first 
time in history, cotton masters had agreed 
with the Operatives’ Federation to suspend 
fining in cotton mills throughout the district. 
For the ensuing six months Bacup mills 
would be taken as aon experiment on the 
question. ‘The trial! would be watched with 
the keenest interest throughout Lancashire. 

‘The scheme is part of a movement for 
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the total abolition of the odious system of 
fining throughout Lancashire.” 

Bravo, Bacup! It fs an odious system, and 
I can hardly think that at the end of a six months’ 
trial the Bacup mills will go back to fining again. 

Another article dealing with Fines in lact cries 
appears on page 578. 

A KNOCKER-UP STORY. 

A WEEX or so ago I published an_ intensely 
interesting article called ‘The Knocker-up.” 
This has brought the following letter from D. T., 
who writes: “It reminds me of the story of the 
Leeds knocker-up who wore clogs. He had two 
customcis in one yard. One customer told him that 
he should not want him any more after the week 
end, and the man with the long stick was a little 
puzzled at being told not to call again. He 
inquired from the other man in the yard if he knew 
the reacon, and was told that he made such a noise 
with his clogs coming through the passage that 
his services were not required for waking purposes. 

When Monday came he tapped quietly at the 
window where he still had to call, and on Tuesday 
he did the same. The other man in the yard was 
late hoth mornings, and he told ow knocker-up 
to call in future as usual, and said to him: * TE did not 
hear your clogs these two mornings.” * No,’ 
replied the knocker-up, * you didn't, because IT had 
taken them off whea coming near the yard.’ "—- 

That was a smart dodge. D. T., on the part of 
the knocker-up, and he fully deserved to gain by 
it as he did. 


DON'T MARRY TO REFORM A MAN. 

L. S. T. is a young lady with reforming notions 
in her pretty litile heal. She writes: “ [ believe 
that, however bad a man is, he will reform himself 
for the sake of some woman. I am engaged to a 
man whom [ love very dearly. He is, however, 
a very hard drinker. | have asked him to give it 
up, but he refuses. My friends advise me against 
marrying him, but [ am determined to do so, 
because I think that when [ am his wife I shall Le 
able to stop him driaking altogether.”’--— 

I agree entirely with your friends, 1. 8. T. 
I cannot advise you too strongly against marrying 
a man to reform him. {ff your influence is not 
strong enough over your sweetheart now to make 
him give up his bad habit. | don’t thiak that it 
will ever be. After all is suid and done, a man is 
usually more attentive to his sweetheart’s wishes 
when he is engaged than when he martics her. 
Take my advice and Puncn’s —don't. 

WHY DID THE SAUSAGE ROLL? 

‘THERE'S @ nice conundrum with which to puzzle 
your friends when you mect around the festive 
board on Christmas Day. 

And here are some clever answers which [T wonder 
if your friends can guess. ‘They have been sent to 
me in one of the Footline Contests : 

Why did the sausage roll ? 

“ Bocause it wanted to vo to the ‘Savoy’ 2” 

“ Because it got a‘ rum punch.” 

“ Because it saw the cansera ‘slide.’ ” 

“ Because it wanted to overtake the ‘hasty’ 
pudding.” 

* Because there was just enough to go round.” 
WHY THEY WANT WATCHES. 

In another Footline Contest IT asked =my 
readers why they would like to win a P.W. wateh. 

“ Because,’ answered one competitor, “ one ought 
to be identified with a good ‘ movement.’ ” 

“ Because,” wrote another reader, “ [I have my 
grandfather's ‘turnip’ aud it ‘swells’ my manly 
bosom.” 

“Because I believe in good ‘ works,” is the 
cheerful reply of a third, while a fourth reader 
mournfully informs me that he would like a P.W. 
watch, for he “can't tell the time on a sun-dial 
now.” 

WHERE LADIES SCORE. 


Tavxina of clever Footline replics, when all 
is said and done the palm for wit and humour 
must be awarded to the ladics. Take the latest 
contest for ladies only, in which the question 
was asked: “ What is the difference between a 
thimble and a tight-fitting boot 2,” 

What do you think of the following replies ? 

“One ‘preserves’ the finger, while the other 
‘jams’ the foot.” 

“ One isa finger cap, the other is a‘ hand-i-cr p.’”” 

But best of all was the following: ‘‘ What is the 
difference between a thimble and a tight-fitting 
boot?” “Only the Ictter ‘r,’ for the first is a 
‘friend,’ and the latter a ‘ fiend.’ ” 

Awards in the Footline Contests appear on 
cover page opposite, 


” 
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HIS MA, OR HERS. 

Love and etiquette! Which causes the greater 
trouble I don’t know. Here is a pleasant mixtyie 
of both, however. Morty writes: “1 have jit 
become engaged. But my mother doesn't know 


his mother, and I thought they ought to. Tin 
now we are quarreling because his mother says t!:0 
my mother ought to go to her first. Tsay that I: 
mother ought to come to mine. L have argued sini 
argued, but he won't give way. We have all 


agreed, however, that we will abide by you 
decision. What is it, please ? "—— - 

Well, Motty, it is a big storm about very litt! :. 
isn't it ? You are right, as a matter of fact. You 
sweethcart’s mother should visit your moth: 
first. 

ARE RFD-HEADED PEOPLE CLEVER? 

A READER, who appropriately signs hinsc!i 
Gixcer, writes; “I was very much intere-ted in 
an article you published some weeks ago calind 
‘Ginger, You're Not Balmy. Well, Mr. Editor. 
have you ever come across a red-headed man 
who was a fool? Ineverhave. They all scem to 
me to be above the average in brains. Can you 

' tell me why this is ?’°-—— : 

1 don’t think, Giscer, that red-headed people aim 
really more clever than the rest of mankind. Tut 
I have often noticed that the man with the fiery 
locks is a conscientious and hard worker. ‘Vhoush 
some people laugh at red-headed folk, [ think. 
taken all round, that the laugh is on the other side. 


ANOTHER CURE FOR RHEUMATISM ! 

A.FEW weeks ago I answered a letter Irom a 
reader on faith cures. R.M. writes : * Pwas och 
interested in your correspondent’s Ictter whieh 
referred to healing by faith. This brings to my 
mind a qucer cure for rheumatism [ was told ol, 
A friend who had suffered unbearable pain tren 
rheumatism told me that he cured himself by havin. 
two soles cut for his boots, one made of copper aul 
the other of tin. He assured me that he 
relieved a great many people by telling them of this 
Te remedy. Can any scientific reader explain 

iis 2 **----— 

Candidly, R. M., I don’t know for certain why 
the sole cure does cure! Perhaps the reason is ta 
this ease that an clectric current is set up between 
the copper and the tin. Perhaps it is a matter 
of faith, after all. Faith docs a lot nowadays ! 


AN P.A.P. PLAY. 

Last September I drew the attention of my 
readers toa F e:h Air Fund play, The Slian Ang , 
which Miss Ellaline Terriss and Mr. Seymour Hicks 
were going to produce. Well, the play has now 
become a reality. It deals with the little slum 
| children whose welfare you and I have so much at 
heart. 

The first scene shows a slum—Paredise Allev 
with its wan, pale children, and will bring directly 
to the audience the typo of little ones we are 
helping. Into this scene comes Lady Mary, who 
promises the children a day in the country. 

The second scene is laid in the country its: 
A brake comes on the stage, tle little ones clinch 
into it, chattering and laughing, and are driven 
away into the fresh air, Here the audience will 
see what an FVA.. day means-- games and mes! - 
pies, ard donkeys to ride upon, an¢t all the laughter 
of lite. 

1 hope that everyone of my Loncoa readers who 
can will go to the Coliseum, where the play ii 
being produced this week. Not only will they 
have an enjoyable time, but they will have the 
satisfaction of seeing what their ninepence has dore. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All unswers or attempts must be written on 3\- 
cards, adjresed to the Editor, L’carson’s Wee'! 
Henriett: Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part inany number of these fo stiin: 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writteu ou 
keparate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competitio 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand commer. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the compet itin 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fulfill 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope marke! 
‘* Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each postcard 
muat bear the full name and address of thie sender. 

4 AN attempts must arrive uot later thin ‘lhursday, 
December 7th, 
mpetition will be judged separately, and {9 
prizes. ax announced in the footlings, will be awarded tu 
the efiu:ts + nsidored the best. 

6. Inthe event of ties for a money prize, the prize wil! 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes wiil 
be awarded at the discretion uf tie Kditor. 


Pee ly 


a baa. 


Printey by Honace Cox, Bream's Buildings, E.C., and 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pragsoy, L1p., at Pearson's 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Note.—41 prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase or whose sussestion for a litle is used. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


“ASSOC” CONTEST. 


“POSER” CONTEST. 


in Russell, 3, Strathcona Drive, Anniesland, 
ow, was the winner of the prize of five shillings 
for the best ‘‘gosera’”’ asked by children, 


“WISH” CONTEST. 

ders were invited to suggest the one wish they 
| like @, “fairy”? to grant them. Five cigur 
s have m won by the tollowing: R. Chilton, 
romwell Road, Grimsby; Miss Flatman, 41 
am Road, Handsworth. Birmingham; H. Keen. 
‘arrow Road, Paddington; W. Sewell. »- Mostyn 
1c, LdJandudno; Miss M. J. Shaw, 57 Oak Road, 
»~all, Manchester. 


**SAUSAGE” CONTEST. 
» stvlo pens have been sent to the, following, 
attempts were judged the hest replica to the 
ion, ** Why, did the sausage roll? ’’: A. Andrews, 
Office Buildings, Dundee; A. 
una,. Wirtemberg. Street. Clapham Comiron: W. 
. 28 Alexander Street, Airdric; C. A. Ra dall, 44 
jam Road, Plumstead; G. F. Saunders, Mendip 
Locking Road, Weston-super-Mare. 


SULT OF “ SPARKLETS” No. 15. 


(Continued from Page 580.) 
4 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Antonio, 18. Tillard St., Kirkdale, Liverpool; J 
ion, 290 Bowhing Gld Lane, Bradford;.Mrs. Box, 182 
th Rd,, Twickenham; F. B 


F. Crow- 
ss_E. G. 
T. D._Cor- 
127 High 


ett, 4, Bagel Terrace W., Ki 
un, York Hotel, Waterloo Rd.; H. Day. 

Wal C ; Mrs. Dowbiggin, 65 Westbourne 
.. Lancaster; Miss M. Fieldserfd. 17 Mabel Rd., 
thend, Bedford; M. Finlayson, 7 Church St., a 
!; Miss E. Forrest, 3 London Rd., Brentford; D. 
neig, Gillingham Dorset; G. Griffiths, 25, High 
_ Selhurst; T. Hulme, 110 Chorley Old Rd., Bolton; 
‘S. Harrison, 24 Emscote Grove, Halifax; R. John: 
- «, 5a King’s Parade, London Rd., Isleworth; F. G. 
hearney, 60 Bushberry Rd., Homerton; E. 

iscard Rd., Wavertree, Liverpool; Mrs, Lucy, 60 
‘ost St... Horsham; J. Martin, 4 Victoria Parade, 
‘\rhury: F. Marriott, Ossington Hall Gdns., Newark; 
iG. "Saorris,, Arisaig, Rockcliffe, Dalbeattie; 0. 
*' seley, 9 Green Lane, Hazel Grove, Ches.; E. Neels, 
chtwell Av., Westcliff; J. Pilling, Woodchurch Rd., 
xenhead; P. Prior, The Dairy Farm, Swavesly; Mrs. 
Newton, 52 Eden St., Kingston-on-Thames; ae 
', Colaon House, Dorchester; A.'T. Roe, Conservative 
», Holyhead, Wales; H. . Roper, Beechworth, 
count; Mrs. BR. Stanley, 172 Sydenham Rd., North 
vdon; B. ens, 2i Anerley Rd., Up. Norwood; 
Street, 1 St. Mary’s Bldgs., Tenby; D. M. Thomas, 
! +. Hairsach, Llandilo; F. R. Tillotson, 5 Park Ave., 
nley iss E. Vincent, 5 George St., Brighton; 


; Mi 
G. Webb, 222 High St., Ponder’s End; Mrs. N. 
right, Storrage House, Alvechurch. 


Max Pemberton 
Cutcliffe Hyne 
Elinor Glyn 
Hesketh Prichard 
Gen. Baden-Powell 
James Douglas’ 
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Double Number—Treble Attractions . 
Now on Sale 1/- 
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. “TRIPOLI” CONTEST. 
_A prize of five shillings was offered for the best four- 
line verse on Tripoli. This was won by H. Bury, 76 
Stanley Road, Edmonion, and the following was his 
allempt : : 
Notice Tripoli starts with a “trip.” 
And a “ trip.’’ as we know, is a‘ 
If the refs. will not notice the slip, 
For the “ penalty" * Turkey “' may howl, 


“TIME” CONTEST. 


Competitors were asked to say why they 
to have a watch given to them by PW, 


a 
foul ’’; 


would like 
For the best 


reasons five watches have been awarded to: G. Bedgar, 
95 Great Western Road, Glasgow: D. Campbell. 47 
( le Street, Inverness; EB. Dudley, 19 Dalrymple 


nt, Bdinburgh: G 


1 Goodwin, Sedgemere Villas, 
Fast Finchley; J. 


Thomson, 83 McNeil Street, Lark- 
“THIMBLE” CONTEST. 


What is the difference between a thimble and 
tight-fitting heot?’’ This was the conundrum 
were asked to solve, and prizes of ten pairs of sei ‘ 
have been thus allocated: Mrs. G. Barr, 52 Kildonan 
Street. Coatbridge; Miss C. Bone, 160 Gordon Hill, 
Enfield; Miss D. Brougham, 338 Goswell Road; Mrs. 
Dunbar, 124 Portsmouth Road, Guildtord: Miss M. 
Fomine, 8&8 Ruc Kevenveld, Brusetles; Mrs. E. Gribbto, 
135 Mill Road, Wellingborough. Mrs. E. Wall, Forest 
Road, Pontsrdulai Nra. A. Holines, 25 Connmught 
Road, Lancaster: Misa F. Smith, ISL Anson Street. 


Barrow-in-Furne?:; Miss V. Thompson, Irefriw House, 


Lamington Spa. 
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the bright, New Picture 
Competition. 
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Full particulars in the 
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Now selling. Price 6d. 
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" Emplogers’ Liability. Excess’ Bad Debt. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


SS RE EEE 
Accident and Guarantee e 2% 
Corporation Limited. 


(Bini powr red by Speeral Met of Parliinent.) 


Assels exceel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid ver £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 
all kinds. Motor Car. 


Fidelity Guarantees. 
Licence Insurance. 
Fire and Burglary. 


Boiler and Lift 
Inspection and In- 


T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Vegi wil reory 


O@P” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as _a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain vr Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any nunrber of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


21 a00 eutway | INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE metowy 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAD, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Tusurance holds good for any number of claims of 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
must be seut within seven days to the above address. 
will be paid by the ubove Corporation to the 
~ 
¢ J ,OGO an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the deceared was 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
bad in his, or her, possession, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legul represeutative of such } crson injured, should death result 
avd tbat notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor engaged iu an 
egal act, having the current nunter of Pearson's 
by u railway accident in the Vuited Kingdom, although not by 
an accident toany trainin which he, or she, nay be travelling as 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every cuse be given to THE 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 
tative of wny cyclist who meets his death by aceident while 
uctually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
Conpon on this page, or the paperin which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, wrntten inomk er pencil, on the space 
ours thercafier, and that notice was giver of such aeeident to 
the said Corporation atabove address within three days of its 
ubode, 80 long as the coupon is sizned. 

One Hu ed Pounds will be paid to the iegal representa. 
inflicced upon Lin (er her) within the United Kinedom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that deith occura within tweuty- 
tholl prior to the accident tive sivued this Coupon-Insarance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) eball 
sudthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

This surance holds guod forthe current week of issue opl§, 
wmleutitles the holler to the benetit of, and is subject to the 
Company. Limited, Act, 1s, Risks Nos. 2 amd 5, 

The Purclise of this Pubieation is udivitted to be the pay- 
Actcoun be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the sail 
corporation. No person cy rgeover on more than ove Conpon- 


£1,000 each—not for one only. &4 000 specially guarantecd 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, 
legal representative of any person killed by 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
page, or the paper in which it 1s, with his, or her, usual signa- 
the coupon is signed. 
from such accident within three calendar wonths thereafter, 
In the event of a person, not being a railway 
£100 
Weekly on him, or her, ut the time of being killed 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
Ocean AcctvENT 4ND GUARANTER CORPORATION, LimitEp, 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
such accident had in lu-, or Ler, }ossession, the Insurance 
prouiled at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
occurrence, ‘This poper muy be left at bis, or her, place of 
tive of anyove dying as the directand sole result of injuries 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
not at the time be on the acroplane nor enzaged iu aerounutics, 
The above coudtti ns are of the essence of the coutract. 
conditions of, the * Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
ment of a Promiun under Sect. sc} of the Act. A Print of the 
Tnsurance-Vicket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth’s sub 
ecription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in a:divance to ‘heir 
nowragent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the pertod 
covered by their sabscription, gign the coupon. or carry 
the paper ontheirperscn. It is only nec ssary to torward 
the newsagent's receipt to the publisher of the rapor, 
Henrietta Street, Londov, W.C., and a certilicate will be 
rent in exchauge. 
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GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


CONTAINING 


112 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


ate ori; SPECIAL OFFER ‘FOR 
in Rich Sable Browns, A FEW WEEKS ONLY. 


eS SEDI 


New Greys, Back, &c. ° AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT. 


SALE PRICE Here is a special offer We are making to Offered Below Wholesale Prices. ai 
reaters of Pearson's Weelly, For 2s. 11d., plus ° eo ' 
|G 4a. tor postaws (ivlond), we. re supply you MONEY . RETURNED IN FULL Ii 
with an cnlarged portrai in ni. 
(Carriage These portraits are of the tinost artistic nor FULLY SATISFIED. 


merit and are quite permanent, 


If you wish to preserve the photo 
of someone who is dear, or who has 


Testimonial. 
. Palmerstown, nBtraBian, Tress ' 
Ih, } 
Lady Maria Ponsonby received the 21) Balecf Blanket 


Large Fur Muffs, to match, 
1'6 each!!! 


Send Postal Order T.-day'} | passed away, have eae of these safe yesterday with many thanks. They are very (oui 
Mi TESTIMONTAN CASH BACK tf NOT]  Ealargemenis before it is too late. | 
tae, Worksop, . writes :— OELIGHTED!!! -All pictures =e bust style — head and } 


“Lam dolighted with the Big Sale Catalogue Post } shoulders Send photograph you wish 
16 Fur, ang all thosewho EEE ie ae, Prey, | copied, al gt your name and address clearly 
Worth three times Fee oitan Ghinae fe. | Written on the Lack, with P.O, for 2s, 11d., plus 


the money i" 1001 Amazing Bargains’ 4 4. for postage, to 
THE a BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 10), “ENLARGE” (P.W. Dept.), | 
. 3, Raven Road, Leeds. 28 Maiden Lane, London, 


The lot, packed irene pie nd sent on rece 


2 Superb Quality Crkam Blankets, soft, warm, ad comfort.) 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson.-’ . 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 4 most durable 
_ . useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. ° 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warn, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 


A GREAT OFF an advertisement to introduce our 
erand rew ilustrated i s Catalogue of Cards and Presents which 


eee ee ate ee re eee rae 2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, 
cam "Bias Barat Bi ce of repo 14 amas warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 
EAT ROT oat Ly eieN azz | | 2 Warm Woollen Biankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quai 


size 82in. by 64in., weight 

Blb. Very warm. ~ FREE 
2Cream Céeloured 

Warm, Fine Qualit 


Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and z= 
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speingrsate Cards for all tastes, pearly all ore expensive ART P. a. beautifal finish, full size. , = 
aon: vin. FLORAL, & ah ete ieee SEE mTED.3 ROTO MOUNTED. : 12WHITE BEDROOW TOWELSOIVEN WITH EACH PARC: 
all different. PES. Tosav ti nee Ei ) t Illustrated Bargain Catale Bearthrugs, Quilts. Table Linen, Be 
ay n ordinary sntelopes: "PULL SATIRE 15P AGzr wareLE wow "BA BACK, eteads, Overmauteie CaFtatns, Bias ets, &c.. Post Free, if, when writing, you ment. 
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